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With the intimacy of a private conversation with Eleanor 
| Roosevelt—the late “First Lady of the world”—a man 
who was her friend for 23 years shares that friendship 
in a warm memoir of Mrs. Roosevelt, of her vision of a 
world made new, her sympathies and curiosities, her 
wisdom and never-ending energy. 

In 1939 Joseph Lash was a force in the American 
Student Union, a part of the great complex of rebellious 
young people who formed the closest thing America ever 
had to a “youth movement,” and who were demanding 
more for youth from the government at a time when 5 
million young people were unemployed and war was 
about to break out. This book is the record of a friend- 
ship and dedication, in which Mrs. Roosevelt aligned her- 
self with those youth groups in order to appreciate their 
point of view and try to answer their questions. It is 
also an account of her role in the struggle with the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. Lash, who knew her when he was a student leader 
and later a newspaperman covering the United Nations, 
offers a candid tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt which recalls 
their relationship from the time he first met her in 1939 
until her death in 1962. This remarkable memoir brings 
the camera up close—demonstrating Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
sense of fair play and her amazing ability to make com- 
plex problems comprehensible. It is a portrait of a great 
lady—and a disarmingly humble human being. 
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Foreword 


Tuis book began as a memoir of the youth movement 
in the thirties. That decade started out with young 
liberals like myself turning into radicals and ended, as 
the Roosevelt reforms took root, with young radicals, 
like myself, becoming New Dealers. I still hope to write 
that book, tentatively called ‘‘Generation with Banners.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt in the late thirties became deeply in- 
volved with the American Youth Congress. She was 
also the single most important personal influence in that 
reverse progression from radicalism to reform, at least 
‘on some of us. When I began work on my book she 
made her papers available to me. 

After she died, in November 1962, I put “Generation 
with Banners” aside because it seemed more pertinent 
and pressing to do a memoir of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The reader may ask, why me? 

Through an extraordinary set of circumstances begin- 
ning with my appearance before the Dies Committee as a 
representative of the American Student Union, a friend- 
ship with Mrs. Roosevelt began which permitted me to see 
her from a unique vantage point moving through a crucial 
period in our history when the issues of a third term 
for F.D.R. and this country’s role in World War II were 
being decided. 

Although there is a good deal about the youth move- 
ment in this book, it is primarily an effort to portray the 
shape and sources of her greatness and to suggest her 
influence on the President and the New Deal. 

Why does she bother him with that, the President’s 
aides would sometimes complains and oftener think? Life 
might have been more tranquil for F.D.R. if she hadn't 
but would the Roosevelt years have been as producti > 
of great reforms and innovations? ae 
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i ness, wrote Francis Bacon, “man is a 
Lie wretched thing; no better than a kind 
of vermin.” That conscience of hers was like a steady 
Gulf Stream of goodness radiating out from the White 
House through all the ambits of New Deal power and — 
along all its coasts of ambition, gentling them to benefi- 
cent purpose. . 

I have also included in th 
sketch of Mrs. Roosevelt 


I am grateful to Fran 
Roosevelt’s literary execu 
sion which she 


- Roosevelt Library. I first 
n I assisted Elliott Roosevelt 

in editing his father’s letters. Miss Elizabeth B, Drewry, 

the Director of the Library, and her staff were unfailing- 

ly helpful to me, as they are t 


Marshall, Raymond Corry, i 
and George Roach, by mar: < 
riage to ‘her niece Elli i 
in progress when death suddenly and cruelly st 
down. 

A note about sources: 
personal material—recolle, 


Most of this book is based on 
and those of friends, 


ctions, letters, notes—my own, 
Letters which ar in the Roose- _ 
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velt Library are marked FDR L. Otherwise they are 
letters written in longhand in my possession. I realize 
the annotation is hopelessly inadequate from the point 
of view of scholars who may find the book of interest. 
I am therefore filing with the Roosevelt Library a more 
detailed list of references and sources that will be avail- 
able to serious students. 

I want to express a special word of gratitude to the 
United Features Syndicate and James Hennessy for per- 

ission to quote from Mrs. Roosevelt’s columns. 

Nancy and James Wechsler read the whole manuscript 
nd made helpful suggestions, as did Irwin Ross. 
= There is not a chapter in this book that has not bene- 
fited from my wife Trude’s suggestions, criticisms, and 
encouragement. 

My sister Elsie Lash typed the manuscript often giv- 
ing up week-ends for the purpose. It was a labor of 
love, she insisted, because she worshipped Mrs. Roose- 
velt. I hope that she and others like her find this book 
not unworthy of that extraordinary woman. 


IPL. 
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A Friendship Begins 


_ A TRAVELER on the night train to Washington, Novem- 
ber 29, 1939, would have seen a curious huddle on New 
York’s Penn Station platform. A group of young men 
and. women were clustered around a tall, stately woman 
in deep conversation. 

The earnest young people talking with Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt were leaders of the American Youth Congress 
and the American Student Union on their way to the 
nation’s capital in response to peremptory telegrams from 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was returning to the White House after a din- 
ner at which she had received an award from The Church- 
man, a Protestant weekly. 

When the telegram from the Dies Committee had first 
arrived, earlier in the evening, there was an initial in- 
clination in the “cabinet”? as the Youth Congress govern- 
ing body was called, to play ducks and drakes with it. 
For fifteen months the Youth Congress had been clamor- 
ing for the opportunity to answer charges made at Dies 
Committee hearings that the Youth Congress was a 
communist front. In view of the short notice, should the 
Youth Congress now honor the telegram summoning its 
officers to Washington or should an issue be made of 
the committee’s highhandedness by demanding an exten- 
sion of time? 

One of the Youth Congress leaders had managed to 
reach Mrs. Roosevelt on the telephone. She urged’ the 
congress leaders to respond affirmatively, not ask for a 
pestponement. She was returning to Washington that 
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night, she added, and could, if they wished, talk with 
them before the departure of the midnight train. 


That settled the matter. At 11:30 the Youth Congress 
leaders proceeded to Pen 


home. I was a member of the cabinet representing the 


- When I pushed open 
ere was a Dies Com- 
the ASU, similar to 
I threw some 


y the black beast of 


We therefore saw ap- 
pearance before it less as an op, 


portunity to clear our- 
selves of charges of communism, than a chance to sieze 


like Dimitrov at the 
a platform of defiance. 
otherwise. “Volunteer 
try to co-operate with the 
y smile, she said, “Don’t 
If the committee, by unfair 
tactics, forced us into defiance 

matter, but again she advis 


the Union § 


meeting was in 
the Youth Congress, | 
that were affiliated t 


ee 


r 
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the Young Communist League—was meeting in Wash- 
ington. The major item on the agenda was mustering a 
huge youth lobby for passage of the American Youth 
Act. This was a youth-unemployment relief bill intro- 
duced at the request of the Youth Congress, a measure 
which we conceded would cost $3.5 billions and which 
critics said would cost fifteen to twenty billion dollars. 

The Youth Act was our answer to the National Youth 
Administration which President Roosevelt had established 
six months earlier to provide employment for needy young 
people. We did not know it then, but the idea for an 
NYA had come from Mrs. Roosevelt. 

We were in fact quite hostile at first to the NYA. When 
New Deal officials had approached the chairman of the 
American Youth Congress to get its official endorsement 
of the plan, the chairman, as he later described his and 
our reaction, “laughed” and “the congress laughed.” 

We regarded the NYA as an attempt to promote Roose- - 
velt as “the great white father” of the young generation 
“at a cheap price” and we suspected a plot to establish 
a government-supervised youth movement. Our dogma- 
tic hostility made little sense to the New Dealers. They 
were running into the same sort of charges and accusa- 
tions from the American Liberty League. 

Aubrey Williams, the head of the NYA, an embattled 
New Dealer, felt that we should be working with rather 
than at cross-purposes to the NYA. In the hope that 
she might talk some sense into our heads Mrs. Roosevelt 
came to our national council meeting. 

She agreed to answer questions and in half an hour 
of crisp, candid replies transformed an adversary relation- 
ship into unabashed admiration. 

We didn’t have to make speeches to her, she indicat- 
ed, when we taxed her with the inadequacy of the NYA, 
“You don’t have to tell me that the Youth Administra- 
tion doesn’t touch the whole problem. IT know that.” 
More was needed, she acknowledged, but she did not 
know the whole answer to the nation’s economic and so- 
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cial problem—any more than we did, she added. How- 
ever, “it is wrong to be quite as divided as some of us 
are getting. I think it is good for some of us to get 
together sometimes.” ’ 

She could understand’ our impatience. Changes did 
seem to “take forever,” and “I used to be awfully im- 
patient when I was your age,” but a “free people even- 
tually” found ways to put things right. 

If we wanted to go on discussing these things, she said 
as she prepared to leave, we should come to the White 
House where she could talk off the record. She issued 
this invitation in a brisk, matter-of-course way, as if 
going to the White House and talking with the First Lady 


ng, like dropping in on 
e local pastor for a heart-to-heart talk. 


gation which turned up that 
Act was unrealistic, It involved 


as ial 
group” and she liked that. ayia 


She also liked 


our earnest- 

ness and our readiness to do ing a 

Larne: Something about our own 
“She stood the aff wond a 7 

ington State delegat nderfully,” one of our Wash 


elegates told the press. 


inning of -her relationship with the 
Youth Congress, For a time it did not go smoothly at 


the ople visiti : 
House leaked to the pret e A her at the White 


ewes, - * oe 
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home” in:her visit at the White House. “I was treated 
just as I am accustomed to being treated.” 

The only reason she minded having the names given 
out, Mrs. Roosevelt advised us when the Youth Congress 
wrote explaining it was not to blame, “is that at present 
in Georgia they are making such a tremendous drive 
against me because of my alleged friendliness to colored 
people. As far as I am concerned that would make no 
difference, but it does curtail my ability to b2 useful. . . .”” 

She was more concerned with the defects of the Amer- 
ican Youth Act than indiscretions to the press and urged 
us to seek advice on drafting a bill that would technical- 
ly be sounder. At the end of the year she turned down 
an invitation to serve on the advisory board. She was 
too busy. 


“Also, I am afraid that you have not done the things 

which would give me enough faith in you. I have 

heard you make statements which were not correct 

and after they had been explained and corrected, I 

have heard you make them again. While I am cer- 

tainly in sympathy with the youth of today, I do not 
think anything will ever be accomplished unless every 
question and every problem is honestly and fairly dealt 

with.” (FDR L) 

But the “frightful challenge? of several million young 
people out of work and out of school weighed on her 
conscience heavily. When a Youth Congress “pilgrimage” 
4000 strong arrived in Washington in February 1937, to 
lobby for the Youth Act, she joined the President and 
Aubrey Williams in talking to the delegation that was 
received at the White House. His only disagreement 
with the Youth Act, the President said, was the size of 
the appropriation it called for. 
~ If we impressed Mrs. Roosevelt and the New Dealers 
with our earnestness and, as Williams put it, “the high 
unequivocal grounds” on which we stood on issues such 
as racism and, peace, she impressed us with her wisdom 
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and tender humanity. Our pronouncements began to be 
phrased more calmly, our targets to be selected more 
realistically. When we came to Washington in 1938, we 
no longer marched to the militant, clipped chant of ‘“‘strike 


against imperialist war” but to the more winning, if 
milder: 


“Save the youth of the nation 
Jobs, health and education.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Support for the Youth Congress be- 
came particularly evident to the nation during the World 
Youth Congress to which the American group was host. 
This was held at Vassar College in the summer of 1938. 


Perhaps because of its proximity to Hyde Park, she 


took a special interest in these sessions and wrote in 
“My Day”: 


“The more I see of this group made up of young people 
from many nations, the more important I realize that it 
is that in every nation older people who can see the 
desirability of certain changes in our civilization should 
work with them. In this way their thought and action 
will not be one-sided and the impetuousness of youth 
Should gain some benefit from the experience of age.” 


í Station in ac- 
i shed t i 
what motivated her. fit ees 
She had received a letter from 
an u 
Mrs. Roosevelt Said, sate EV HAH 


who wrote to her that they had 
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never met but—from reading a book by Mrs. Roosevelt 
—she had come to look upon the First Lady as a friend 
she could rely upon in times of trouble. 


“That feeling of friendship, the feeling that in the 
house were government resides, there also resides friend- 
ship, is perhaps the greatest safeguard we have for 
democracy,” 


Mrs. Roosevelt had commented. 

On that basis she had befriended all the groups that 
were disadvantaged to the point of alienation from Amer- 
ican society—the sharecropper, the unemployed, the Ne- 
gro. Above all she had felt it important that young 
people should be given a sense that government was 
aware and concerned—not something remote, impersonal, 
and indifferent. 

Anyone would have done what she had done, given 
the opportunity, she said at The Churchman dinner. 
She pictured her activities as purely the result of cir- 
cumstances—chiefly that of being in the White House. 

By 1939 her fellow Americans had come to know that 
this was not false modesty, not the usual disclaimer that 
public figures were expected to make in accepting honors. 
She meant it, and it was true, as her newspaperwoman 
friend Lorena Hickock pointed out, that she had only 
gone on doing in the White House what she had been 
doing before she moved to Washington. 

What was special about Mrs. Roosevelt was that she 
was not “anyone.” She had also brought to the White 
House, as The Churchman award had said, an ‘under- 
standing and love of people” and a “daring to believe in 
the potentialities of their best.” 

Certainly we in the youth movement did not feel that 
anyone would have done for us what she had done—in 
helping us to get a hearing before government agencies 
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concerned with youth 


manifest that night on the Pe: 


nn Station platform. 
I had not known Mrs. 


Roosevelt personally before 
this. I had served on a couple of committees that had 


called upon her to discuss youth problems. One of the 
“finest” representatives of “the progressive bourgeoisie, 
I wrote a friend afterward. Until the encounter at the 
Penn Station, however, she would not have been able to 
identify me by name. Her friendship was with the lead- 
ers of the Youth Congress. And we in the American 
Student Union who regarded ourselves as in the more 
militant wing of the Congress, of which we were one of 
the affiliates, were content to leave it that way, consider- 
ing it fitting that her Support should be confined to the 
more broadly based movement. 

Like the others traveling down on that train I was 


naturally buoyed up by the evening’s developments, but 
I was also uneasy. 


It was not a good 
the Dies Committee. 


side and the 


I had been One until the pact, on the other. 
But to talk about these battles before the Dies Com- 
‘mittee would be 


» in raising money, and above all , 
in the gift of a friendship that had again been made — 


/ 
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‘isolationist position. Was Mrs. Roosevelt aware of this, 
I wondered.* 

But I pushed these thoughts and qualms to the back of 
my mind as I tried to focus on what lay ahead of me 
and anticipate the line the committee might take in ques- 
tioning me. 


_ At 10 A.M. we were in the House caucus room, eager 
for the fray, showing few signs of fatigue. Neither Mr. 
Dies, nor Mr. J. B. Matthews, who had originally de- 
nounced the Youth Congress as a Communist front and 
was now the committee’s chief interrogator, elected to be 
present. Joe Starnes of Alabama, a fairer man with a 
sense of humor, was presiding. Rhea Whitley, the com- 
mittee’s counsel, was doing the questioning. 

Starnes was in no hurry to put us on. Other witnesses 
were being questioned when at 11:15, unaccompanied 
and without advance notice, dressed in dark green, Mrs. 
Roosevelt entered the caucus room. All Southern chiy- 
alry, Mr. Starnes stopped the questioning: “The chair 
takes note of the presence of the First Lady of the Land 
and invites her to come up here and sit with us.” 

“Qh, no thank you,” replied Mrs. Roosevelt smiling 
sweetly. “I just came to listen,” and sat herself down 
among the Youth Congress people. The press corps had 
come tumbling in after Mrs. Roosevelt; the huge caucus 
room had come alive. It was clear this would be no 
ordinary day on Capitol Hill. 


eee ee 
1Jn writing about Mrs. Roosevelt and the Youth Congress I` 
long debated with myself whether I had the right to resurrect 
quarter-century-old attitudes which most of the people who 
held them at the time have long since abandoned. Nothing 
here, however, is essentially new information in regard to these 
attitudes. Nothing that I say about the position of Youth 
Congress and Student Union leaders at that time should be 
construed as an indication of their viewpoint today. One or 
two I have lost track of, but most of my Youth Congress asso- 
ciates subsequently joined the ranks of the disenchanted, either 
energetically opposing the Communists or lapsing into political 
inactivity. 
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concerned with youth 
in the gift of a friendship that had again been made 
manifest that night on the Penn Station platform. 

I had not known Mrs. Roosevelt personally before 
this. I had served on a couple of committees that had 
called upon her to discuss youth problems. One of the 
“finest” representatives of “the progressive bourgeoisie, 

i Until the encounter at the 
» however, she would not have been able to 
identify me by name. Her friendship was with the lead- 
ers of the Youth Congress. And we in the American 
garded ourselves as in the more 


Taveling down on that train I was 


naturally buoyed up by the evening’s developments, but 


T was also uneasy. 


It was not a good moment for me to appear before 


ble to accept the 
ure to a stunned 
ome into increasingly 
mmunists in the ASU. 
violent recriminations 
» Our national chairman, Agnes Reyn- 
) college secretary, and myself ranged on one 
side and the young Communists and their allies, of whom 
I had been one until the pact, on the other. 

But to talk about these battles before the Dies Com- 
mittee would be to give it aid and comfort; I did not 
want to do that. Yet not to speak up on these matters 
would, I realized, 1 in < i iti 


Selves in the Youth Congress. There 
was slipping back into an 


» in raising money, and above all į 
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isolationist position. Was Mrs. Roosevelt aware of this, 
I wondered.* 

But I pushed these thoughts and qualms to the back of 
my mind as I tried to focus on what lay ahead of me 
and anticipate the line the committee might take in ques- 
tioning me. 


At 10 A.M. we were in the House caucus room, eager 
for the fray, showing few signs of fatigue. Neither Mr. 
Dies, nor Mr. J. B. Matthews, who had originally de- 
nounced the Youth Congress as a Communist front and 
was now the committee’s chief interrogator, elected to be 
present. Joe Starnes of Alabama, a fairer man with a 
sense of humor, was presiding. Rhea Whitley, the com- 
mittee’s counsel, was doing the questioning. 

Starnes was in no hurry to put us on. Other witnesses 
were being questioned when at 11:15, unaccompanied 
and without advance notice, dressed in dark green, Mrs. 
Roosevelt entered the caucus room. All Southern chiy- 
alry, Mr. Starnes stopped the questioning: “‘The chair 
takes note of the presence of the First Lady of the Land 
and invites her to come up here and sit with us.” 

“Oh, no thank you,” replied Mrs. Roosevelt smiling 
sweetly. “I just came to listen,” and sat herself down 
among the Youth Congress people. The press corps had 
come tumbling in after Mrs. Roosevelt; the huge caucus 
room had come alive. It was clear this would be no 
ordinary day on Capitol Hill. 


1In writing about Mrs. Roosevelt and the Youth Congress I` 
long debated with myself whether I had the right to resurrect 
quarter-century-old attitudes which most of the people who 
held them at the time have long since abandoned. Nothing 
here, however, is essentially new information in regard to these 
attitudes. Nothing that I say about the position of Youth 
Congress and Student Union leaders at that time should be 
construed as an indication of their viewpoint today. One or 
two I have lost track of, but most of my Youth Congress asso- 
ciates subsequently joined the ranks of the disenchanted, either 
energetically opposing the Communists or lapsing into political 
inactivity. 


~ hour later, Finally, at four 
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However, the leisurely pace continued and at lunch- 
time, when Representative Starnes recessed the hearing 
until three, none of us had been called. So Mrs. Roosi 
velt “scooped us up,” as one newspaper described it, an 
took us with her to the White House for lunch. We 
returned at three, Mrs. Roosevelt three quarters of an 


» the Youth Congress was 


called. Mrs. Roosevelt moved up to a press table in 


order to hear better. 


The Youth Congress people stole the show. At one 
point Jack McMichael, the tall, flashing, blond-haired 
divinity student who was then president of the congress, 
even appealed for funds, “, . - if there are any friends 
in this room who would like to make some contribution 
they would be welcome,” to which Mr. Starnes respond- 
ed “There are Methodists here, and I am one, and they 
Hols take up a collection. But we will have to defer 
that.” 

Even when the Youth Congress resolution denouncing 
the Dies Committee and urging its immediate abolition 
was read into the record, Mr. Starnes defensively that: 


“. . . what your view as an Organization about this 
committee is personally, I don’t care and neither does 
the committee. . . . Speaki 


ng for myself and the two 
members present, I didn’t vote for its continuance, But 


in your resolution that are 


t in fact, a slander on the 
members of the committee, and it does not represent 


naking no wild charges of 


That some members of the Committee 
ash were les n 
enthusiastic oy, h ` less tha 


—.. 
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it was only now, after fifteen months, that the Youth 
Congress was being given the chance to answer charges 
against it. “I was glad to afford you that opportunity, 
let me tell you,” Mr. Starnes interposed. 

Unappeased, McMichael retorted, “Thank you. I just 
wish you had been a little speedier about it, because you 
have slandered the American Youth Congress.” To this 
Mr. Starnes said only, “J have just been in a position 
where I could do it for you, and I did it as quickly as I 
could.” 

After a little more fencing Mr. Starnes said, “It is 
growing late. Can you gentlemen be available in the 
morning for further questioning if the Committee de- 
sires?” 

Joseph Cadden, secretary of the Youth Congress, said, 
«Yes, sir,” and the gavel came down. All this while, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had been listening intently, her face not 
revealing her feelings, occasionally jotting down a note. 

In her syndicated column, “My Day,” she wrote: 


“I have two real interests in this situation. One is 
that as far as is humanly possible, I give to young 
people whom I know and trust, the feeling that in any 
situation, particularly a difficult one, they may count 
on my assistance. My second interest is a desire to - 
observe to what extent the government is not only 
striving to uncover un-American activities, but is giv- 
ing to youth the assurance that their government does 
not look upon them with suspicion until they are prov- 
ed guilty, and is anxious to help them in every way 
to build up the faith and trust in democracy which 
should be the heritage of every youngster in the United 
States.” 


“I can take six of you,” Mrs. Roosevelt had said in 
inviting us to lunch. Now she invited the six of us to 
dinner and to spend the night at the White House. S 

When the butler knocked on the door and summoned 
us down to the family dining room, there were in addi- 
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The President had extremely grave matters, ‘such as 
Russia’s two-day-old invasi 


but he wanted to hear all about the day’s events on Ca- 
pitol Hill. The President 
mittee’s methods as “sordid,” 


ed, and was pensive at our accounts. Finally, he turn- 
ed to Colonel Harrington. Perhaps he could be slip- 
ped into the hearings under a sheet, he suggested puck- 


ishly. 
“You will be welcomed as a Ku Kluxer,” 


Melvyn Douglas 
Talk turned to the 


commented. 


a l 
P A i dime, POP? ar move, he conceded, 


Mr. Douglas, sarcastically. He} 
denunciations of F.D.R?s 
‘poor little Finlang® as 

whip UP anti-Soviet sent 


a e President teased Ay 
_ Ing to cut his appropriation 


brey Williams. 


Hi 
» he warned, M Geer 


Ts. Roosevelt 
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winked at Aubrey, cautioning him not to rise to the bait. 
Colonel Harrington seemed sympathetic to the President’s 
approach. “Don’t give me any more community ches- 
ters or social workers, Mr. President,” he said. F.DR. 
remained silent. 

After dinner the President withdrew. The rest of us 
moved to an upstairs sitting room where an animated 
discussion ensued on the plight of the liberals—where was 
leadership to come from now that the President was 
becoming involved in war concerns. “Washington was 
giving no lead,” complained Aubrey Williams. Douglas 
agreed. The collapse of the popular front after the 
Nazi-Soviet pact had created havoc in Hollywood and 
on the West Coast generally and the liberals were thrash- 
ing around rudderless. A movement could be built in 
time to make itself felt in the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign. He would undertake to supply the glamor people 
if leading New Dealers would come out to the West 
Coast and spend some time there. 

Little could be expected from the Democratic Party, 
Aubrey Williams lamented. Things had gotten done when 
Rex Tugwell was in Washington, he went on. But 
when he left, the liberal zest departed with him. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was down to earth and practical. She 
agreed something needed to be done to pull the liberals 
together. A competent person should be found, freed 
from Democratic Party discipline but with the party’s 
support, and set to work to build a movement among 
liberals. 

Around eleven the party broke up. We had another 
rough day ahead, Mrs. Roosevelt reminded us, and she 
had a desk piled high with mail that her secretary, Miss 
Thompson, had left for her and at which—I later learn- 
ed—she would work until two and three in the morning. 

I was assigned to the Lincoln Room and was told the 
next morning that the large bed I had yielded to my 
roommate was Lincoln’s. I was unhappy at the op- 


p 
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ed amusedly, we pored over the press accounts of the 


Youth Congress appearance, They were uniformly fav- 


orable and Mrs, Roosevelt congratulated the congress. 
leaders. She inquired about 


Bernard Baruch had called from South Carolina. If she 


If the Youth Congress youngsters needed a rest they 
should come down to him. If there were any expenses, 
he would be glad to cover them. AW. 

I went to the Friday hearings as I have already indi- 
cated, with a divided soul. How would I do after the 


dent organizations with a sprinkling of unaffiliated liberals 
and pacifists. Our executive committee and staff were 
divided proportionately, 


more difficulty to carry on. I had received a telegram 
from the Brooklyn College Chapter of the ASU demand- 
ing that I “stand up and fight the un-American Dies 
Committee.” 1 deeply resented its implication that I 
might not. 
Perhaps a man of sterner character 
n 


and more logical 
mind would, under these circumstances, x 


have urged Mrs. 
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Roosevelt to stay away from the hearings and declined 
her invitation to the White House. Such alternatives 
presented themselves more clearly in retrospect than they 
did at the time. I doubt whether Mrs. Roosevelt would 
have countenanced such a suggestion; nor am I sure that 
on balance it would have been of service to her. 

In any case when the committee members filed in on 
Friday morning to the popping of flashlight bulbs and 
the murmur of excited whispers, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
there in the caucus room sitting beside me. When I was 
called, she moved up to the press table in order to hear 
and see better. É 

There was one significant change in the dramatis per- 
sonnae. J. B. Matthews was there “to conduct the ex- 
amination.” I knew J.B. quite well. We had been ac- 
tive in the Socialist movement together. All of us on 
the left had gone through many changes of political view 
in the thirties—‘‘militant,” “revolutionary policy,” “unit- 
ed front,” “popular front””—but J.B. had oscillated more 
violently than most of us, and was now on his final jour- 
ney to the far right. 

The questioning ranged widely—whether the Student 
Union supported the profit system and whether there 
was any doubt that the coming ASU convention would 
denounce the Soviet aggression against Finland, but the 
crucial question related to the possibility of working to- 
gether with the communists for democratic purposes. 

Representative Voorhis, a New Deal liberal, pressed 
me on this. 


“The easiest thing, Mr. Voorhis, would be to sacrifice 
the Communists to the lions right now . . . and to 
disavow them, particularly since I am in such disagree- 
ment with their position, but I think it would be com- 
pletely unfair to their attitude of co-operation in the 


ASU to do that,” 
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I replied defensively. 


The Communists had worked hard and abided by ASU 
majority decisions, I went on: 


“That has been, I think, because their policy during 
the past few years has been one of co-operating with 


changing, no one has been more eloquent in denun- 
ciation of that change than I in the 


less of what Controversies they may bring with Com- 
munists now.” 


Voorhis was not persuaded. He did not believe a 
united movement for the preservation of democratic prin- 
ciples was possible with people who did not fundamentally 
believe in democracy, 

Voorhis was right, but I was not yet there in my own 
thinking. It would take me another year to reach that 
conclusion. 

After it was over, Mrs. Roosevelt expressed indigna- 
tion over Matthews? way of questioning me, likening it 
to questioning a prisoner at the bar, presumed guilty, 
Pie than an effort to elicit information from a free 
citizen, 

As she bid me good-by, she said she thought I had 
handled a difficult Situation very well. : 

She seemed pleased at the 
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the movement, and especially the Youth Congress, from 
its fight for the rights of youth and for a strong, liberal 
country. 

Aubrey Williams did not share Mrs. Roosevelt’s sense 
of trust and security in the Youth Congress leadership: 
Burned into my consciousness was a remark he had made 
to us after the dinner at the White House when we were 
hubbling over to him about Mrs. Roosevelt’s courage and 
steadfastness in accompanying us to Capitol Hill. 

Fixing us with a piercing look, he said, 

“Don’t let her down; it will break her heart!” 

As I traveled back to New York I was happily excit- 
ed yet deeply troubled. I had not done too badly, I 
felt, before the committee. The experience at the White 
House had been exhilarating. 

But I worried about the path the Youth Congress lead- 
ers appeared to be taking. Their evasions about the Fin- 
nish invasion, I knew, were less a reflection of their paci- 
fism than their belief that justice and peace could only 
be won by following a Marxist line and support of the 
Soviet Union. 

They were intelligent, hard working, persuasive in their 
arguments for social improvements at home—and skill- 
ful at keeping away from direct questions about telltale 
problems. I knew because, until the Nazi-Soviet pact 
I had shared their beliefs. i 

But they were friends of Mrs. Roosevelt. They knew 
her much better than I—and presumably, she knew them 
I did not then have a chance to speak to her about ray 
apprehensions, nor would I have, if the chance had oc- 
curred. The role of talebearer and informer was abso- 
lutely repugnant. Moreover, I hoped the Youth Con- 
gress Jeaders would join me in opposing the new line. 

Tt did not seem at all impossible to me that Mrs. Roose- 
velt knew more than she let on and wished to watch 
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further developments, suspecting that world events would 
give young people—the radical as well as the placidly 
conventional—a rude shock, and do more to make them 


accept the reality of democracy’s cause than a hundred 
speeches, 


le wa Ost everyone in the admini- 
Stration in stressing how much remained to be done de- 
spite New Deal achievements, 


agencies such as 

n Corps. ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Youth does not want to be mollycoddled,” the Re- 
publican official had asserted. What they wanted was 
jobs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt agreed that WPA and the NYA might 
not represent “fundamental” solutions. The NYA “gave 
people hope at a time when young people were despe- 
rate.” But these were, she added quietly, sto -gap mea- 
sures. With them we had acquired “hope” and “bought 
ourselves time to think.” i 

She championed the Youth Congress as an instrument 
of public education. She might differ over tactics with 
the young people who ran it. They might be hot-head- 
ed, radical, wrong. She was less afraid of that than - 
of smugness and conformism, 

She believed in the things the N 
“They helped, but they did not s 
problems,” she told the Youth Con 


it together. We have got to 
to solve it.” 


CHAPTER 2 


The Friendship Deepens 


WueEn I left Washington I did not know whether I 
would ever see Mrs. Roosevelt again. 

It was the impression I had left of someone pulled by 
conflicting loyalties and impulses, of someone in trouble, 
that awakened her solicitude and a desire to see whether 
she could be of further help. 

Ironically, my Youth Congress associates, who would 
have been delighted to see the budding friendship scotch- 
ed, inadvertently nurtured it. Sensing the disagreements. 
in the Youth Congress might widen, they sought in ad- 
vance to impeach my credibility. 

“Joe is taking the Nazi-Soviet pact very hard,” they 
told Mrs. Roosevelt and other New Dealers. ‘‘He’s in 
a very depressed condition.” My views, they did their 
best to suggest, were a product of neurosis rather than 
of reasoned judgment. 

The effect upon Mrs. Roosevelt was the contrary of 
what had been anticipated. Talk about my being close 
to a nervous breakdown only accentuated her desire to 
be of help, including an offer of her cottage at Hyde 
Park, if I wanted a place to rest and think. 

A few days after the Dies Committee encounter I ran 
into a Youth Congress official who had seen Mrs. Roose- 
velt. She had wanted to know whether I would consider 
her an interfering woman if she asked me to come in 
and talk with her, he told me. I had appeared so un- 
certain in my testimony before the committee and she 
wanted to know why. A letter to the same effect came 
from Mrs. Roosevelt. She had come.away from the 
Dies Committee with the impression that my political 
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opinions “were not completely clarified,” she wrote. If 
ever I wanted to see her and talk things over, she would 
be glad to see me. f 
I welcomed the chance to see Mrs. Roosevelt again. 
It would give me an opportunity to fill her in on the 
split inside the American Student Union, differences that 
were scheduled to be fought out at the forthcoming na- 


tional convention of the organization at Madison, Wis- 
‘consin. 


I sent her a copy of a preconvention manifesto that 
had been drawn u 


p by Molly Yard, Agnes Reynolds, and 
myself after discussions with sympathetic chapter leaders 
and friends like Jimmy Wechsler. The latter, an ASU 
founder, had begun to be disenchanted with the. Com- 
munists at abo 


ut the time I began to move closer to 
them f 


The manifesto analyzed the cleayage that had deve- 
doped in the ASU since the Nazi-Soviet pact as one: 


- » . between those who desire to base ASU policies 
on the needs and traditions of the American people, 
and those who identify th 


` e interests of mankind with 
the Soviet Government.” S 


“ 


Praise of the Soviet attack y on Finland, which had 
publicly voiced by 100 officers of New York City 
chapters a few days earlier, would transform the ASU 
into “a narrow sect,” we warned. “The most certain 
way of building up contempt for everything progressive 
at this point is to identify progressivism with the twists 
and turns of Soviet policy.” 
By thus raising the cry of alarm we hoped the liberal 
majority would be stirred to organize for the Christmas- 
“week showdown at Madison. 
A message promptly came back 
Roosevelt’s secretary, Miss Thompson, th 
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Street, one of whose apartments she shared with Miss 
Thompson, and the other of which belonged to her long- 
time friends, Elizabeth Read and Esther Lape. 

“Your statement was a grand one,” she greeted me, 
as I arrived a little breathless at the top landing. 

I explained that nonetheless we might not win in Madi- 
son. Young Communists were volunteering as delegates, 
were better organized, and were resorting to every pos- 
sible stratagem to keep us from reaching the member- 
ship. 

Mrs. Roosevelt shook her head as I described the situa- 
tion. She could understand the basis of communism 
among young people who saw no way out, she said, and 
especially its attraction for young people in New York, 
but the organized Communist movement was clearly show- 
ing itself to be an instrument of a foreign power. 

She had thought Russia should be sympathetically 
watched and regarded, but now she seemed to have 
exactly the same problems as other nations, if not worse. 
Developments in the Soviet Union showed the wisdom of 
introducing reforms gradually and within a framework 
of law and freedom. 

I was not the only one having troubles with the Com- 
munists. She asked laughingly whether I had seen the 
Daily Worker attack on her. 


“Mrs. Roosevelt has it down to a science,” it had 
written, “She manages to ‘defend’ such progressive: 
organizations as the American Youth Congress and 
to slap the Dies Committee, and at the same time to- 
rail against Communists as ‘foreign agents’. . . . Mrs. 
Roosevelt is playing a very sinister and crafty game.” 


The purpose of her “refined” methods, the paper went 
on, was “to disarm the entire people and make it easier 
for the administration to sneak America into war.” 

I had seen it, I answered. “The Communists know 
that you rather than the Dies Committee are their most. 


dangerous foe.” yee 
Ne, 2519 
alk 
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Young people were deterred from breaking witha 
Communists, I went on, because they were dissatis! 


with the status quo and could not see a sufficiently vigo- 
rous liberal lead comin 


going to happen after 1940, they wondered. 
She was ho; 


or a third term. He 


s whom to suggest as 

his successor. 
The most urgent and immediate business of liberalism, 
she went on, was to hold fast to t i 
made since 1933, Leadership `c 


Yesterday’ 
on the Dies Committee disturbed 


c en pressing him to 
recommend health legislation, When it gets so bad that 
able to go ahead again, the 
President had replied. 5 a 


impending ASU convention, Could | 
we not adopt some generalizations on foreign policy an 
concentrate on a four- or five-point domestic program, she 


asked, especially since foreign developments were almost 
incomprehensible at the moment. 


e worried whether t 
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leader showed tendencies of becoming a bureaucratic ` 
one. 

What did I intend to do after leaving the ASU, Mrs. 
Roosevelt wanted to know. I needed a chance to think, 

I replied. Was a “third path” between communism and 
fascism objectively possible? 

The subject interested her. At times she had thought 
that revolution was unavoidable, she commented, but in 
the end concluded you had to cover the same ground 
either way. She was immensely encouraged because our 
generation seemed to be so much ahead of hers in its 
thoughtfulness and sense of public concern. 

Yes, our generation proposed, I said, but forces greater 
than ourselves disposed. It was not inconceivable we 
might again face a situation in America bordering on 
anarchy such as we had at the end of the Hoover regime. 

-İf that happened, why we would have to meet it as it 
came, she said simply. As she said good-by she invited 
me to make use of Hyde Park. 


We were prepared for defeat but not quite for the 
clobbering that we took at the Madison Convention of 
the American Student Union. 

In the decisive vote, on an amendment introduced to 
the foreign policy resolution by the Harvard Chapter 
condemning Russia’s invasion of Finland, we lost by 
322 to 49. 

The size of the victory may have come as a surprise 
even to the Communists and their supporters. When I 
returned to our New York headquarters I found a tele- 
gram from the leader of the pro-Soviet pact forces in the 
ASU, It read: “If office furniture and files have been 
removed; urgent. to move them back immediately.” The 
Communists, in other words, had been prepared for a 
split. 

The liberals at the convention, representing some of 
the ASU’s most potent chapters, decided to Stay and 
carry on the fight within the organization as a national 


E. Re 
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liberal caucus. On the assurance of the liberal group 
that it would fight to reverse the present trend of AS 
policy, Agnes Reynolds reluctantly agreed to continue 
on in the national office. ` 

I wondered how Mrs. Roosevelt would react to our 
defeat. Immediately upon my return to New York 1 
wrote her an account of the convention focusing on the» 
Significance of the vote rejecting criticism of Russia’s 
actions in Finland. 

Some sincerely fi 
hysteria, I wrote, 
taken in as we had b 
thought that we sho 


elt it would contribute to general war 

Others were worried about being 
een during World War I. Still others 

uld incorporate into our program only 
those points on which there was general agreement. 

Each of these arguments had some merit, I conceded, 
but none would have carried weight, were it not for 
the fourth group, the young Communists, who used these 
arguments, but for whom the controlling consideration 
was the obligation and willingness to defend the attack — 
upon Finland, indeed to defend whatever Russia did, 
ignoring the cumulative evidence of a dream gone amuck. 
` My analysis interested her, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote me, 
as did other accounts of what had happened at the con- 
vention. I was wise, having reached “the great age of 
thirty,” to come out of the youth group. She renewed 


her offer “of a haven for a few weeks” at her Val-Kill 
Cottage. The co 


nvention, she told her n 
represented only i 


€ a small slice of college 
over, it was not what 


young people thought now that was 
important, but what king six years 
from now. The real problem with students was the 
rapidity with which they shed nonconformist views, She 
vote against our Finnish 
amendment was an antiwar on 


e. 
I came down to Washington in mid-January to attend 


a conference, and, as I had promised, called the White 
House and left a message that I was in town. The cam- 
paign against me was now in full swing, my erstwhile 
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comrades spreading the word everywhere that I was tired, 
distraught, close to a nervous breakdown, and in the 
bitterness of my disillusionment, reacting destructively. 

I was feeling none too secure and was relieved when 
Mrs. Roosevelt called back almost immediately. Would 
I come over for tea and stay for dinner? she asked. 

Before going to the White House, I made several stops. 
There was considerable dismay in New Deal circles over 
the ASU convention’s results. The New Republic had 
exclaimed, “What has happened to the ASU?” And 
liberal, left-of-center opinion in the capital was asking the 
same question. 

I lunched with the daughter of a Washington pub- 
lisher who at one time had been active in the ASU. She 
was anticommunist in this country, she said, but was 
reserving judgment about the U.S.S.R. and its actions 
in Finland. We reminisced about the past. She had 
been at the Oxford International Socialist Student Con- 
gress in the summer of 1936. How much better and 
more manageable the world had seemed then, we agreed. 

That was also the mood dominating a long talk I had 
with Felix and Lucy Cohen with whom I was staying. 
The son of the philosopher, Mortis Raphael Cohen, 
Felix had the most incisive and creative mind I had ever 
encountered. Whatever he touched sprang to life and 
became endowed with meaning and beauty. On a hike 
through the woods he could stop, look down at the 
ground, and identify a score of grasses, flowers, insects 
where the rest of us would see only two or three. It 
was the same with concepts. Like a physicist shatter- 
ing an atom, he had the ability to pull apart the most 
complex ideas and come up with fresh insights, 

Felix remarked sadly that at the time of our summer 
conferences in the late twenties and early thirties when 
we discussed such subjects as “The First Socialist Gov- 
ernment in the United States,” we were all freer to follow 
wherever the road led. 


ners 
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bitterness of my disillusionment, reacting destructively. 

I was feeling none too secure and was relieved when 
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There was considerable dismay in New Deal circles over 
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I lunched with the daughter of a Washington pub- 
lisher who at one time had been active in the ASU. She 
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reserving judgment about the U.S.S.R. and its actions 
in Finland. We reminisced about the past. She had 
been at the. Oxford International Socialist Student Con- 
gress in the summer of 1936. How much better and 
more manageable the world had seemed then, we agreed. 

That was also the mood dominating a long talk I had 
with Felix and Lucy Cohen with whom I was Staying. 
The son of the philosopher, Mortis Raphael Cohen, 
Felix had the most incisive and creative mind I had ever 
encountered. Whatever he touched sprang to life and 
became endowed with meaning and beauty. On a hike 
through the woods he could stop, look down at the 
ground, and identify a score of grasses, flowers, insects 
where the rest of us would see only two or three, It 
was the same with concepts. Like a physicist shatter- 
ing an atom, he had the ability to pull apart the most 
complex ideas and come up with fresh insights. 

Felix remarked sadly that at the time of our summer 
conferences in the late twenties and early thirties when 
we discussed such subjects as “The First Socialist Gov- 
ernment in the United States,” we were all freer to follow 
wherever the road led. 
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Developments in Russia, he said, showed how risky 
it was to be committed to distant ends which were used 
to justify the cruelest means today. That, he went on, 
is what makes the Communist movement so dangerous 
and evil. Progressives and radicals had to develop a 
philosophy of means which would use Marxism as a 
tool of economic analysis and freedom and tolerance as 
a way of life. To resort to authoritarian and police- 
state methods in order to resist fascism finally transform- 
ed the resisters into what was being resisted. 

Tf the Soviet Union, instead of basing its capacity for 
resistance on a huge army, police power, and the like, 
had concentrated on building a fair society with con- 
sumers’ goods, tolerance, and justice, Russia would be 
more invulnerable today, he thought. 

He was still a Social Democrat in his outlook, but 
thought we should work for the amalgamation of the 
longer-viewed and deeper philosophy of Social Demo- 
cracy with the practical day-to-day effectiveness of in- 
digenous progressive movements. T agreed. As usual, 
Felix was saying succinctly what I was fumbling to con- 
ceptualize. 

Before going to the White House I stopped in for a 
talk with Floyd Reeves, Director of the American Youth 
Commission, a nonpartisan, prestigious body which in- 
cluded educators like George F. Zook and Clarence A. 
Dykstra, social workers like Miriam Van Waters, and 
industrialists like Owen D, Young and Henry I. Harri- 
man. Its aim was to recommend ways by which existing 
institutions could be made more helpful to young people. 

The commission’s efforts to improve job, health, and 
school, opportunities of young people were carefully re- 
searched and thought through. They carried weight in 
Washington. A tacit alliance had been building up be- 
tween the commission and the youth action organizations 
like the Youth Congress and Student Union. We beat 
the bass drums; that made Congress more disposed to 
respond to the gentle themes of the commission, 
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Dı. Reeves, a normally dour man, was even more un- 
smiling when I came into his office. “The ASU has 
signed its death warrant,” was his greeting. Should the 
Finnish issue have been evaded, I asked. It could have 
been, but I thought it had to be faced. He agreed. 

When I arrived at the White House a musicale was 
underway and a red-coated band was playing in the lobby. 
I was ushered into the Red Room. Then a young Mr. 
Forbes Morgan, a cousin of Mrs. Roosevelt, whose 
father was treasurer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, came in, and together we were led upstairs to 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s sitting room, a large room, its walls 
filled with photographs of family and friends, with a 
lovely view of the rear White House lawn, the gleaming 
Washington monument, the Potomac. 

We were soon joined by Miss Thompson; Miss Char- 
lotte Kraus, a Viennese refugee who had sung at the 
musicale; and Abbot Simon, the Washington representa- 
tive of the Youth Congress. 

Mrs. Roosevelt swept in and, after some initial plea- 
santries, proceeded to tell us a story that shook me some- 
what. She had received a letter from a newspaper edi- 
tor who said he had some important facts about the 
Student Union to tell her. Mrs. Roosevelt had invited 
him to come to see her and had asked some Youth 
Congress people to come, too, and explain what had 
happened at the Student Union convention, Why had 
she not asked me, I wondered. When the editor arriy- 
ed he said he had no facts about the ASU but thought 
she ought not to give the impression that she approved 
the ASU’s failure to condemn Russia. It would hurt 
her political influence, he cautioned her, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was not pleased. It plainly was not an argument to 
which she responded. She tried to do what was right, 
not what was expedient. 

Mrs. Roosevelt clearly was persuaded, despite my let- 
ter, that the vote at the ASU convention reflected fear 


ag yg 
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of American involvement in war rather than pro-Soviet 
entiment. 

i The discussion was halted when Mrs. R. asked whether 
any of us would like to go down for a swim in the pool 
before dinner. Most of us did, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
joined us. I got my first view of Mrs. Roosevelt div- 
ing. It was a somewhat breathtaking affair, a sheer 
triumph of will over protesting body. She walked out 
to the end of the board and with mouth set firmly would 
bend over, over, over, until almost in a jackknife pos- 
ture she would tilt into the water. The result was an 
enormous splash, but it never fazed her. She swam 
around the pool, got under the diving board, and chin- 
ned up several times. ' 

We assembled for dinner in the President’s oval study 
on the second floor. Miss Marguerite LeHand, the Pre- 
sident’s personal secretary, soft, silver-haired, smiling, 
whom everyone called “Missy,” was there and helped 
dispense the manhattans which the President made. On 
his desk, which* was littered with gadgets and curiosities, 
there was also a copy of Address Unknown. Both he 
and Mrs. Roosevelt had read it, and considered it an 
extremely fine job. 

This book in the form of an exchange of letters be- 
tween an American Jew living in California, an art dealer, 
and his long-time friend and partner—who had returned 
to the fatherland just before Hitler’s accession to power 
—describes his surrender to Nazi pressures and craven 
betrayal of his friend and his friend’s daughter. 

Mrs. Roosevelt wondered whether she would not have 
acted in the same cowardly way in the same circum- 
stances. “I really am a coward,” she added. 

The President wouldn’t hear of this. He was abso- 
lutely sure she would have done the right thing what- 
ever the consequences. It was a theme to which she 
would reyert frequently. Was she standing up firmly 
enough for what she believed in, she would ask. How 
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would she behave if put to the test of torture and death 
for her convictions? 

At dinner, the President started out with some gentle- 
man-farmer talk with Forbes Morgan about raising straw- 
berries profitably. He then told us about his experience 
with truckers for Christmas trees that he had grown 
and wanted to sell in New York City. The truckers 
would have had to join the union with a tremendous 
iniliation fee to them and prohibitive costs to him. This 
started him off on the subject of union mistakes. Unions 
were doing the wrong thing, he went on, in rejecting a 
yearly minimum rate, trying instead to keep hourly rates 
high, and working fewer hours. Those wage scales, Mrs. 
Roosevelt interrupted, had been achieved after many 
decades of struggle. She suggested teasingly the Presi- 
dent’s arguments sounded a little like those of big busi- 
ness. 

Before the President could reply she steered the dis- 
cussion to a subject that obviously was much on her 
mind. Charles Taussig, the industrialist who was head 
of the NYA advisory board, opposed reintroducing the 
American Youth Act, she reported. The Youth Con- 
gress proposed to revive the bill in modified form. In 
its revived form, it would make the NYA permanent and 
give it a half-billion dollars to work with instead of the 
$100 million that was currently being dispensed by the 
NYA. 

Taussig feared introduction of the Youth Act would 
only anger Congress and goad it into cutting NYA even 
more than already seemed likely. Young people with 
whom she talked, Mrs. Roosevelt went on, said the 
needs were indisputable. They were documented in the 
reports of the American Youth Commission. ‘The issue, 
as young people saw it, was whether those needs could 
and would be met within the framework of the existing 
system. Some were dubious but all were agreed the 
effort should be made. 
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She wanted the President’s judgment on whether she 
had been right to advise them to introduce the bill. 
“Yes,” the President replied, “but the difficult issue was 
where to get the money.” He wanted the young people 
to make that clear in their proposals. 


Young people felt, Mrs. Roosevelt said gently, that’ 


less money should go to armaments and more to social 
services. h 

At this the President pushed back in his chair and 
said, “All right. Let’s accept the opinion of youth, but 
I want my protest recorded for history.” 

“Youth needs are a form of national defense, Mr. Pre- 
sident,” Abbot Simon chimed in, adding, “Do we need 
all these battleships?” 

“Utopianism,” snapped the President. The trouble was 


that, we were plain ignorant about matters of naval 
Strategy. 


But wasn’t it the responsibility of leadership in a de- 
mocracy to make it possible for people to decide broad 


matters of defense policy in an informed way, Mrs. 
Roosevelt wanted to know. Wasn’t some of the Con- 


gressional pressure for 85,000-ton battleships Navy in- 
spired? The President denied this emphatically. 


Stronger if she 
s and showed the 
garden patch 
This had been Felix Cohen’s contention. 

The President didn’t answer directly. He spoke ap- 
provingly of foreign policy under Litvinoy and the “swell 
record” the Soviet Union had built up “until this year.” 
Russia had its problems. Japan in recent years, he told 
us, had approached the United States with a proposal 
for joint military occupation of Siberia. We had turned 
them down “because there was still honor left among 


And then the President developed this picture: 


argument from 
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“Suppose there is a German-Russian victory in Eu- 
rope. There is a 50-50 chance of it. The victors 
then will allow the conquered to keep their kings and 
a police force of 50,000 men. But no army. And 
they will take over the British Navy and they will dic- 
tate the foreign policies of those countries. 

“Then they will come to a country like Argentina, 
through the Germania Trading Corporation, and insist 
that Argentina make a trade treaty for cattle, wheat, 
and the like. Since we have a surplus of these things, 
Argentina will be compelled to sell through the Ger- 
mania Trading Corporation. Along with trade pene- 
tration will come military and political penetration. 
German officers will train the Argentine Army, etc. 
The same will happen in other Latin-American coun- 
tries, including Mexico.” 


New York City would be safe, the President went on, 
but Kansas is within bombing distance of Mexico. 

The President spoke eloquently about our hemisphe- 
ric system. We here in the Americas had developed our 
own way of dealing with one another. Part of the hemi- 
spheric ideology was nonaggression. 

Vargas of Brazil had told him that Brazil, which 
bordered eight countries (the President then named each 
one and paused to see whether his knowledge of geogra- 
phy had made its impact), harbored no imperialist inten- 
tions against any of the eight. He had enough of a 
problem combating poverty, disease, and illiteracy in 
Brazil. It was illiteracy that made a dictatorship in 
Brazil necessary, Vargas told him, and “I agree with 
him,” the President commented. 

We had to be armed to prevent penetration of the 
continent and disruption of the hemispheric system, the 
President emphasized. 

Wasn’t a formula that combined both armaments and 
NYA possible? the President was asked, 
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Of course, we had to do both, he replied, but at the 
moment we had to arm and that was more important 
than NYA. Turning to Abbot Simon, he said, “You 
will have to wait a year. You can wait a year.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt already was late for a meeting, and 
so we all rose. “I want you to say all those things to 
to the Youth Congress pilgrimage, next month,” she 
remarked to the President as he was being wheeled out. 
The President was scheduled to address the pilgrimage 
from the south portico of the White House. 

Would I come back to lunch the next day, she asked 


me, so that she could tell me about Hyde Park and where 
to find things, 


The next day before going to the White House I stop- 
ped in at the NYA for a talk with Aubrey Williams. 
Elizabeth Wickenden, his assistant, was’ there. I liked 
Aubrey enormously. His craggy, weatherbeaten face re- 
flected an inner courage. He was homespun, authenti- 
cally American, and in his reluctance to compromise 


with unemployment among young people was in the 
great progressive tradition. He told me not to take the 
defeat in the ASU too hari 


- Obviously, he, too, had 
been filled with stories about my “dejection” He felt 
the ASU should work on those matters concerning which 
there was agreement in the organization. Progressivism 
should be rooted in American problems and not split up 
in controversies over the Sov 


h iet Union, Look at the 
people who were whooping it up for Finland, he went on. 
People like Herbert Hoover who had not lifted a hand 


for Republican Spain or Austria or Czechoslovakia. When 

I insisted that the “Russian” issue had to be fought out 
with YCL as a matter of principle, he shouted his dis- — 
approval. Not to have raised the Finnish issue, I went 
on, would have permitted the Young Communists to 
take over the ASU, quietly, without a fight, without 
drawing the lines that separate Communists from New 
Dealers. 
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Aubrey was not persuaded. . 

When it came to matters closer home, however, he 
was in my eyes more realistic. He was apprehensive 
about the forthcoming Youth Congress pilgrimage to 
Washington. He could see it might have a disastrous 
impact on Congress where his stock already was low. 
Our job was to concentrate in the localities, he suggested. 

Nor was he enthusiastic about the introduction of the 
Youth Act. He would not want to administer more 
than a $200,000,000 program, he said. - 

I returned Address Unknown to Mrs. Roosevelt at 
lunch. Her remarks about “cowardice” she said, had 
partly been addressed to the docile way in which the 
German people had gone along with the policies of their 
leaders. Would we here do the same or were the Ger- 
mans as a people more submissive? I could not accept 
the view that the Germans as a people were different 
from other peoples. There were resisters, I said. The 
concentration camps were full of them. Paul Hagen,» 
the German underground leader whom she was seeing the 
next day at my request, was a representative of the 
“other” Germany, I said. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had a letter which she said she very 
much wanted to read to us. It was from Martha Gell- 
horn, a close friend and writer, who had just returned 
from Finland. It cut through all the Communist rot 
that Finnish resistance was a Mannerheim-Hoover plot 
to overthrow the Soviet regime. It was “a poor man’s 
war” Miss Gellhorn wrote. Finland was fighting for 
its independence and would have fought no matter what 
the social regime in Russia. The Finnish Army was 
tops; the Russian ragged. We should help Finland with 
economic aid but she “prays” we stay out. Mrs. Roose- 
velt said she favored aid to Finland. 

The discussion became more general. How represen- 
tative were the Youth groups of the attitude of youth 
on the subject of intervention? Mrs. Roosevelt was 


* This was his underground name. His real name is Karl Frank 
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not sure. Her son Franklin would volunteer at the drop 
of a hat, if she would seem at all sympathetic, she said. 
Mrs. Roosevelt's hectic schedule came up. She wouldn’t 
have to work so hard, Miss Thompson observed teasing- 
ly, if she saved her money, but Mrs. Roosevelt was al- 
ways emptying her savings account. Miss Thompson 
tried to persuade her to let her be the custodian of her 
bankbook, but Mrs. Roosevelt always firmly took it back. 
She supported Marriner Eccles’ theory that savings should 
put to use, Mrs. Roosevelt explained cheerfully. 
Money spent was money putting people to work. “A 
New Dealer rationalizes her generosity,” I commented. 
She had been asked to do some additional broadcasts 
during the summer, Mrs. Roosevelt went on. They 
were awfully strenuous and tiring but each one would 
mean an additional thousand dollars for the American 
Friends Service Committee, so she did not feel she could 
turn the request down. 
After lunch Mrs. Roosevelt drew me aside to talk 
about the ASU convention. She had received a tremen- 
dous number of letters and finally had taken it up in 
her column. She held no brief, she had written, for 
the convention’s refusal to condemn Russia, but the re- 
solution that was actually passed, she noted, was the 


same as, resolutions passed by more conservative student 
groups “all with the aim of keepin 


The next day I went around to talk with Congressman 
Voorhis. He told me the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee would have listed the ASU as a “front” organi- 
zation even if the convention had not flaunted its Com- 
munist proclivities by its vote on Finland. We both 
know the ASU is CP-controlled, he said. I stoutly main- 
tained the membership was not predominantly Commu- 
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nist; the question was whether liberals had a compar- 
able capacity to organize—a proposition to which he 
enthusiastically assented. 

He then said that he personally had succeeded in hav- 
ing the American Youth Congress removed from the 
list, but was uneasy about its leadership. Many of the 
unions affiliated with the Congress were Communist-con- 
trolled. Why didn’t we kick the Young Communist Lea- 
gue out? he wanted to know. “Impossible and unde- 
sirable,” I replied. 

It was necessary to build a progressive movement, 
Voorhis agreed, but such a movement would have to ex- 
clude the Communists and could not be Marxist. If 
F.D.R. ran for a third term he would have to support 
him, but he would do so with reluctance. He felt the 
President was played out as a leader of liberalism. He 
was concerned, moreover, with F.D.R.’s growing pre- 
occupation with foreign policy. 

As I was leaving he advised against any demonstra- 
tive actions by the Youth Congress when the pilgrimage 
descended upon Washington. “Militant” demonstrations 
would not help the cause of youth with Congress, he 
cautioned. He also suggested the American Youth Act 
would get further if a specific figure were omitted. 

I then went back to the White House for the meeting 
between Mrs. Roosevelt and Paul Hagen. I had first 
met Hagen in 1934 when he had bluntly shattered all our 
illusions of weakness in the Hitler regime and of the 
possibilities of imminent revolution. Most of the mem- 
bers of his group were young and their doctrinal analyses 
were refreshingly different. There were few men in 
whose features and utterances the phrase “leader of 
men” was written so unmistakably as in Hagen’s. He 
was a man with singleness of purpose and charismatic 
power. ; 

Hagen’s group “Neu Beginnen” was then headquarter- 
ed in London where the British Government was giving 
it some help. But they were there on sufferance and the 


ix 
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mood could change. A sympathetic ear in Washington 
could strengthen their position in London. Mrs. Roosa 
velt asked Hagen about his group. It was intact, he 
replied, but could be put into one small White House 
room. Its significance was as a potential force. There 
were no possibilities of a democratic revolution in Ger- 
many, he went on, without a defeat in war. A DEER 
tiated peace on Hitler’s terms would be catastrophic an! 
end all democratic possibilities. He minimized existing 
underground organizations. Not what they were but 
what they represented and could become was the im- 
portant thing, he emphasized. 

Was there some possible peace move the United States 
might make, Mrs. Roosevelt wanted to know, Firmness 


was the most important thing, Hagen replied. The 
United States should make it clea 


in a peace that represented a Hi 


up visas for refugees 
She said as she returned that Assistant Secretary Mes- 
sersmith, with whom 


she had spoken, had wanted to 
know whether F.D.R. 
We went down to lu 


Roosevelt’s account of 


the kissing incident with John 
Nance Garner. The Vice President hated receptions, she 


House having fortified 
himself with several drinks. He wanted to get away as 
soon as possible, but Mrs. Garner told him firmly he 


had to stay and lead the procession after dinner, 

“Can I go after that?” he asked. When Mrs. Roose- 
velt said “of course,” he kissed her hand in gratitude. 
However, before he got away she had extracted a pro 
mise from him to support the anti-lynching bill. Not for 
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idealistic reasons, but the Negro vote had gone Demo- 
cratic, he explained, and he wanted to keep it. More- 
over, the bill was only a gesture. 

But now he was backing away. He wanted the Presi- 
dent to call in Senators Byrnes and Harrison and solicit 
their support for the bill. That was nonsense, com- 
mented Mrs. Roosevelt. Garner should do it. A word 
from him would ensure their support. If the President 
asked, he would have to give something in return, which, 
she thought, was what they were after. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told me where to find wine, skis, and 
cigarettes at Hyde Park. If I walked down Violet Ave- 
nue, she went on, I would see some $800 houses that 
her brother Hall was experimenting with. She then 
launched into a detailed criticism of their shortcomings. 
She was opposed to building “rural slums,” she said. 
I expressed surprise at the semiprofessionalism of her 
comments. She had not studied and inspected low-cost 
housing projects for nothing, she replied. 


CHAPTER 3 


Winter Interlude at Hyde Park 


Mrs. ROooseEVELT’s cottage at Hyde Park, the former 
furniture factory which she shared with Miss Thompson, 
was tranquil in the snow and bright sunshine when’ T 
arrived, Alice Palmor, a shy Negro girl who took care 
of the cottage and did the cooking, showed me to my 
room. It was a double room at the end of the house 
—over the laundry—spacious bookshelves lined the walls 
and, as I quickly ascertained, there were some interesting 
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books, a few family pictures on the walls, and a lovely 
view of white birches, pines, and the frozen pond. 

Lunch was ready, Alice told me, and when I came 
downstairs, I found I had company in the person of one 
Earl Miller, a handsome, square-shouldered man, with 
carefully pomaded hair, radiating health. It turned out 
that he once had been a state trooper and bodyguard 
of both Al Smith and. F.D.R. and was now inspector 
of personnel in state prisons and asylums, and, an old 
friend of Mrs. Roosevelt's from Albany days, kept an 
eye on Val-Kill when he was in the vicinity, 

He was eating a makeshift sandwich of ham and cheese 
and when Alice served me three of the thickest chops 
T had ever seen, Mrs. Roosevelt had said the food would 
be “plain and simple,” Earl gratefully accepted my offer 
to share them, 

There was a message from Mrs. Roosevelt to “eat 
and sleep well, the rest will come” and recommending 


the woods and the hilltop as conducive to thought and 
peace. 


Lunch over, Earl said he had some business to at- 
tend to but would be back later and be pleased to guide 
me on a walk through the woods and up the hill to 
where the President was building his new hideaway cot- 
age, 

I settled down to read 
illuminating biography o 
denly the house beg: 


us through the woods in 


back of the cottage, by fields that the President had 


planted with fir seedlings, then up a steep hill that finally 
brought us to the President’s hilltop Cottage, built of 
fieldstone, commanding a majectic view of the Dutchess 
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County countryside that reached to the Catskills on the 
Other side of the Hudson. Earl said that Mrs. Roose- 
velt, whom he called “The Lady,” hoped to establish 
a youth hostel somewhere on the Val-Kill property. We 
began to speak of the Youth Congress and the forth- 
coming Washington pilgrimage. Earl used a curious ex- 
pression in speaking of the President’s agreement to 
speak to the Congress. It was “about time,” he said, 
suggesting the President had not exactly leaped at the 
chance. 

The days went by placidly. Long walks; romps through 
the spruces with a couple of police dogs, one cordial, 
the other a snarler; sliding around on the ice; and most- 
ly reading. In addition to Souvarine’s book on Stalin, 
I began to read Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln. Reading the 
two books alternately stimulated thoughts about politi- 
cal leadership. It was instructive to read that Lincoln 
hesitated to issue the proclamation emancipating the 
slaves until he felt he had the country with him—that he 
did not consider his role to be one of reforming the 
country, but to carry out its wishes, even though per- 
sonally he was very much opposed to slavery. 

It was a better brand of leadership than the Commu- 
nist effort to impose progress upon the Russian people 
via ukase and decree backed by naked police power. 
The essence of leadership in a democracy, I wrote Mrs. 
Roosevelt, appeared to be a sense of timing—knowing: 
when you have sufficient support to go forward. 

I went down to New York to attend an ASU testi-: 
monial dinner for outgoing and incoming officers. The 
atmosphere was warm and friendly. When I spoke 
I stressed that despite my disagreements I still consider- 
ed the ASU the place for liberal and progressive stu- 
dents to work. I was in a nostalgic, troubled mood 
when I left. I would like to believe again but could 
not, would like to have the kids sing “Joe Lash is our! 
leader” again, but knew that was the road to corruption. 
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Was I running away “scared” now the going was Seine 
tough, as some of my Communist friends contac 
especially Gil Green of whom I was genuinely fond? 
met an old Socialist friend, Mary Fox, before going to 
the dinner. A first-rate administrator, a woman of spate 
and imagination, as director of the League for Industria 
Democracy she had been the most sympathetic advo- 
cate of permitting us in the student division to run our 
own affairs, except for our budget which she always 
helped to raise even when she most disapproved of what 
we were doing, 

Hagen had told her I was spending a couple of weeks 
at Hyde Park. Mary disapproved.’ People would con- 
sider it “sycophancy,” she said. I was still searching for 
a “mother” to protect me. Wasn't it time I grew up? 
Mrs. Roosevelt was a “good woman”? but her ideas and 
mine were poles apart and politically it was a great 
mistake for me to go to Hyde Park. 

I went to a midnight showin 
was particular] 
the call,” who had to 


Social change plus ethics, which 
“reformism and revision- 
the road of the October 


We also went for long walks. 
sight of the cottage I would permit him to don his cloth 
cap. Otherwise I made him keep it hidden—along with 
a volume of Lenin he had brought along. 

On one walk we cut through the woods and decided 
to leave the path, following instead the stream—and 
plunged through the ice into water up to our knees. Be- 
fore we got back to the cottage our pants and shoes had 


When we got out of 
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frozen stiff, coated with ice. But our discussion of the 
two political paths never slackened. 

_As I bade my friend good-by at the Poughkeepsie sta- 
tion he laughingly told me to watch out for my growing 
“reformist” outlook. 


A few Gaye a Me Roosevelt and the President 
came up to Hyde Park for the weekend. 
the President settled in at the Big Se ae 
the Hudson, Mrs. Roosevelt came over to Val-Kill 
which is about one and a half miles inland through eik, 
which were then also owned by the President. 

She quickly changed into a tweed suit and low-heeled 
shoes—and we were soon on our way. “If it’s not in- 
terfering,” she said, as we went by the barn where her 
horse Dot was stabled, “what are your personal pros- 

ts, Joe? How soon do you need to earn money?” 
ĮI could hold out for a month, I replied. I had inquir- 
ed at PM about the chances for a job. It was then 
on the point of coming out. I was also investigating the 
chances of a Littauer fellowship at Harvard. 

She had already spoken to the PM people and said 
that if she cold be of help in the Harvard application I 
should not hesitate to call on her. Our talk turned to 
politics. Did I still feel as if there were little point to 
life, she asked. The question ‘took me aback. I had 
never felt that, I said, wondering what or who had 
prompted the question. I had been in doubt about the 
correct political path and that was a misery for some- 
one as intensely political as I was. 

I had written her comparing Lincoln’s style of political 
leadership with the President’s, suggesting that the Pre- 
sident’s relationship to his militantly New Deal supporters 
was somewhat like Lincoln’s to the radical abolitionists 
and that tactical compromises did not mean an abandon- 


ment of basic purposes. 
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I showed a greater understanding of the Preside i 
Position than some “hotheads,” she said without i ce 
tifying them. The President was “the politician, si 
went on, while she was “the agitator” taking up a posi a 
irrespective of its impact upon public opinion, 
world needed both, she felt. I 

We talked about Lincoln and she asked whether 


had read Gideon Welles’s Diary about Lincoin’s Cabinet 
—its endless stories of the petty, 


Lincoln’s greatness was his under. i 

ture, his ability to get what was good out of people- 
She found impressive his dislik i 
was so human and kind, he did 


R ( e frequently disa reed with the Pre- 
sident about that. I spoke about Ra where the 
leaders had isolated themselyes i 


now surrounded þ 
Ing several times, “Dower has gone to his head.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt noted t k ae yaa 
ponents here accused m of moving fas 2 he 
1 oh & faster than t 
nation was ready for and Of putting over reforms the 
people did not want. The diff i 


ea encer said, is that here 
-~ It controlled 


demand that 
Presentative of 


She hoped I was right about the n 
-she said. Then she mentioned the ç 
farmers and village folk whom she 


nood of the people, 
Ontrast between the 
met and dealt with 
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around Hyde Park and who asked her elementary ques- 
tions about the difference between the CIO and A.F. of 
L. and the advanced, sophisticated view of people like 
myself and the Youth Congress leaders. She would try 
to get the President to come to lunch tomorrow at the 
cottage and give us his ideas on leadership, she said, as 
we came into sight of the cottage again. 

We went into the living room, started a fire in the 
fireplace, and before she settled down to the mail, she 
called the President at the Big House to invite him and 
Missy over for lunch. In response to: something the 
President said, she replied she would be able to hear 
everything Mama had to say that evening. She had to 
spend some time with her mother-in-law, she observed 
apologetically to me as she hung up. 

After glancing through the mail at the desk, she came 
over to sit before the fireplace, took out her knitting, 
and began to talk again. She would much rather spend 
her time here than at the White House where there was 
no end to appointments, teas, social obligations. She 
found it particularly hard in the winter when she gets 
little sleep. She cannot get to her mail until midnight, 
does not get to bed until two and three in the morning 
and is out for breakfast by eight-thirty. 

1 asked her about her mail. Letters were coming in 
now at about the rate of 130,000 a year, she said. They 
were first gone over by secretaries who took out what 
should be answered by some government agency and sent 
such letters directly over. Tommy then went over the 
rest and would answer much of it herself on the basis of 
what she knew of Mrs. Roosevelt’s views and reactions, 
having been with Mrs. Roosevelt for almost twenty years. 

The rest she turned over to Mrs. Roosevelt “I indicate 
the kind of answer to be given and leave the drafting to 
Tommy,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, but she looked over all 
letters before they went out. Tommy also knew which 
letters were to come to her unopened, she added. ` 


eal 
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the east. It was a forty-minute walk to Mrs. Roose- 
velts cottage, hazardous because the paths were Icy- 
Both of us did considerable slithering about. Y 
Our talk on the walk turned to the international situa- 
tion. Finland was reported that morning to have re- 
pulsed another Soviet attack on its main defense line. 
Mrs. Roosevelt favored the proposal for a private loan 
to Finland which could be used by that country to buy 
arms. She would herself subscribe to such a loan. Fin- 
land was the barrier between an aggressor nation an 
the neutral democracies, she said. We had a greal 
stake in its survival. Moreover, if big nations could 
gobble up small ones at will, the world would be con- 
demned to unending wars, armaments, and anarchy. 
She did not excuse England’s foreign policy since Man- 
churia. She considered it contemptible and in the in- 


ete ed of arms and could then sue for 
Children were pla ing in t i 
= UAY ying pn he bogs in the woods and 


: s E peek Route 9 
ot Halls rehabilitation Projects. Mrs. R 
: ER Jad to 
fnvthe tative se her suggestion and put în tubs 
re 0 dubious about the liv- 
poy cual houses. But the project Had don Hall 
a world of good. The more he became absorbed in the. 
work, the less he drank 
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Down the road, just past the entrance to Val-Kill, 
we stopped at Nelly Johannesen’s to examine some of the 
cloth she was weaving. Nelly, a sturdy Norwegian, had 
attended Mrs. R.’s class in home handicrafts for Dutchess 
county women. The others were scared off when it 
came to investing in looms, but Nelly had made a pro- 
fitable business out of it (with Mrs. Roosevelt her most 
faithful customer). As we left, Mrs. R. advised Nelly 
to be firm with Hall, who had installed a rather rowdy 
character with her as a lodger. 

We stopped off at Bill McGrath’s on the way to the 
cottage at Val-Kill and visited with his wife and their 
babies. Bill doubled as groom and chauffeur. Mrs. R. 
asked about the kind of milk the baby was getting and 
whether the mother kept the windows open at night so 
as to accustom the baby to fresh air. She held the baby 
in her arms affectionately. Then she turned to Bill and 
asked whether he had started a bank account for the 
baby so that she would be assured of an education. 

Our last stop before reaching the cottage was at the 
stables where Mrs. R. fed Dot some sugar. 

At one the President drove up with Missy in his Ford. 
The guards formed a seat with their hands and carried 
him in and we sat down to lunch, I brought up the 
subject of leadership, observing that Norman Thomas 
when he was once being pressed by his militants to take 
a more advanced position complained that a general 
who got too far ahead of his army ran the danger of 
being shot in the pants. How far ahead of his army 
should a leader be, I asked. 

There were no fixed rules, the President replied, and 
went into a discussion of the way his program was being 
stalled in Congress. It served no purpose any more to 
lecture the country, he said. It would take a “shock” 
like that of 1932 to open the way to another advance. 
Haranguing the country doesn’t help, he repeated. Pub- 
lic opinion was not so badly reflected by Congress. 
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There was some discussion about the antilynching bill. 
Walter White wanted him to put it on his “must” list- 
He could not do that because he had to have Southern 
votes for his rearmament program. 

Mrs. Roosevelt asked how he felt about her advocacy 
of the bill. “You go right ahead and stand for what- 
ever you feel is right,” he commented. Would her 
speaking out not have an adverse effect on his efforts to 
get his defense program, Mrs. Roosevelt continued. 

“Well, I have to stand on my own legs. Besides, I can 
always say that I can’t do a thing with you.” 

When we asked what the next step forward might be, 
his emphasis was less on deficit spending than on ideas 
‘reminiscent of NRA. He thought the next step was 
voluntary planning by the different industries. He men- 
tioned specifically getting the shoe manufacturers to- 
gether and planning production So as to guard against 
overproduction. Planning authorities would consist of 


manufacturers and labor and Tepresentatives of govern- 
Pee hegre SSS eae 


— 
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ment. Was overproduction the problem, I asked, or un- 
derconsumption? The President vaguely agreed that the 
problem might be lack of purchasing power but was dis- 
inclined to pursue the matter. 

Many plans were sent in daily to the White House, 
he said. They were referred to people like (Leon) Hen- 
derson, (Lauchlin) Currie, and (Isidore) Lubin, who 
quickly spotted the holes. There was no simple pana- 
cea, he emphasized, but in the long run he thought basic 
recovery would come through some form of planned 
production, not through spending. 

Mrs. R. mentioned a blueprint to abolish unemploy- 
ment that she had been given by Dave Lasser of the 
Workers Alliance, an organization of unemployed. She 
had sent it over to Currie, she told the President, with 
a note not to tear it down but to suggest how it could 
be modified so that it would be practical yet forward- 
looking enough so that the Workers Alliance could sup- 
port it.* 


2Lasser’s program called for a guaranteed minimum family in- 
come of $800 a year and a new public-works program to em- 
ploy 50 per cent of the unemployed at an initial cost of $8 
billion to be financed by raising taxes and plugging tax loop- 
holes. Currie’s comment to Mrs. R. was: “This program, of 
course, has not the faintest chance of adoption now and was 
probably not put forward with this in mind, It was probably 
reasoned that if much is demanded, something will be granted. 
My own view, however, is that the program is so unrealistic 
that it will not get a hearing and that it will not help the un- 
employed in any way.” ; 

Currie suggested that a more realistic approach would stress 
the NYA old-age pensions, health benefits, food stamp plan, 
agricultural benefits, longer and larger unemployment benefits, 
and public housing. By espousing such a program, Currie 
thought the Workers Alliance might do some trading and win 
Support for a larger WPA appropriation. He added a little 
despairingly, “The hard truth is that WPA in general and the 
Workers Alliance in particular have little political strength. 
I am afraid that an isolated and an extreme program will only 


serve to weaken them still more.” (FDR L) 


a 
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What was he going to say to the Youth Congress? 
Mrs. R. asked. Much of what he had said to us he 
thought. What about foreign affairs, she continued? 
What about the fears of the young people we might get 
involved? Such fears were groundless, he said. No 
danger would arise from a Finnish loan. Neither Ger- 
many nor Russia would declare war upon us. I said the 
danger was that sentiment in this country might be in- 
flamed to the point of wanting to go to war. 

He pooh-poohed my fears on this. Could he not, in 
talking to the Youth Congress, say that while he had 
no fears of American involvement, youth’s organizing to 
keep us out was fine, I asked. He demurred firmly- 
We had a stake in preventing a Russo-German victory- 
It was useful to keep Russia and Germany guessing as to 
whether ye might not come in, he added i 

Later when we were walking al T 4 
that the most meaningless eevee i said to Mrs. R; 
generation would be g or my “antiwar 
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Trade Union League before the New York Central Trades 
and Labor Council. Her knees shook and she was 
absolutely terrified. 

Missy said she had seen Harry Hopkins. He still 
seemed to feel he might run for President this year and 
someone should tell him his health put it out of the 
question. Perhaps four years later. Harry was refusing 
to see people, Missy went on, except for a small group, 
and seemed to be content with his books and getting 
quite a kick out of reading, although he was anxious to 
be back in political harness. Both spoke affectionately 
of him and agreed that it was bad that he wasn’t seeing 
people. Hopkins’ plans for 1941 were to maintain a 
residence in Iowa, buy a place in South Carolina near 
Baruch’s, go into business in New York, and stay in 
politics, Missy reported. 

There was much uproarious laughter from the draw- 
ing room. They were a great pair of storytellers, Mrs. 
R said of the President and Judge Mack. ‘The two 
Poughkeepsie gentlemen, telling us they had discussed 
Dutchess County politics and trees, took off and the 
party broke up. 

On the 4:17 down to New York, Mrs. R. and I again 
picked up the President’s comments on leadership. The 
President might have served his purpose in history, she 
thought, and youth should not cling to him for leader- 
ship. New leadership was needed for the next step 
ahead. Unless, she added, the international crisis made 
him indispensable. Only a person in whom the people 
had faith and confidence could be a stabilizing force in 
such circumstances. 

The worst sin of political leadership, she felt, was to 
make promises merely to placate an audience, even 
though the person making them knew they could not 
be fulfilled. Jim Farley, she went on, was straight. When 
he made a promise, he carried it through. “But I can 
also see that he doesn’t know half of what the New 


Deal is about.” 


bere 
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I brought up Farley’s advice to young politicians a 
develop thick skins. “Highly important,” she agree A 
Not that one should be insensitive to public opinion, but 
one should, be able to develop one’s views and hol 
to them in spite of attacks.* One had to know ones 
views and associates. Otherwise the efforts of the enemy 
to stir dissension among friends and allies could suc- 
ceed. She cited the way newspapers and politicians were 
trying to create trouble between the President and Farley. 

The only group she deferred to, she said, was the 
church, although organized religion lost all hold upon 
her when the church took the hostile attitude it did to- 
ward the divorces of her children. She got more out of 
reading religious texts in solitude than out of going to 
church, she added, and felt free to go into any church. 

I brought up a gossip-column item i 

x saying that Roy 
Howard had censored a reference in “My Day” to Spa- 
nish-refugee aid but had left intact a plea for funds for 


Finland. She said that Howard had once said to her 
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force in world affairs, a nation from whom we could 
learn much. Success of the Soviet experiment would 
have had a vast influence upon thinking in our country. 
Perhaps the best thing that could happen in Russia, I 
suggested, was a second revolution. She agreed but 
felt there was no alternative leadership, the country had 
been so effectively decapitated by the purges. 

She spoke of the vast differences in outlook between 
her generation and ours and believed we were making 
progress in our attitudes toward life and government. 
There just was no comparison between what a young 
- girl was expected to be interested in today compared 
with a young girl in her day. 

Had she ever done any concentrated reading in the 
social sciences, I asked, or had she arrived at her point 
of view through practical experience? I had been struck 
in reading her autobiography, I brashly went on, that she 
had not mentioned intellectual influences. Had she, for 
example, ever read Ibsen? She was mightily amused. 
“Indeed, yes,” she replied. She had done immense 
amounts of reading. The most important formative in- 
fluence on her mind had been Mlle. Souvestre,* who 
had stimulated a vast intellectual curiosity, and who, 
after she had made you read a book, insisted on dis- 
cussing it to make sure it had become part of your 
living knowledge. She had read many books in the 
social-science field, but now, with so much to do, she 
had learned to get everything out of talking with people. 

“I am very good at skimming the cream off a person’s 
ideas.” 

As she ran to make a Pennsylvania train, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said she would be glad to serve as a Harvard re- 
ference and hoped I would come up to the Val-Kill cot- 
tage during the summer. 


å Mrs. Roosevelt was sent when she was fifteen to Mlle. Sou- 
vestre’s school near London. 


CHAPTER 4 


“I Want You Neither to Clap Nor Hiss...” 


Gitivensh: itute of the American Youth Con- 
aon Giese sae back in the summer of 1939, 
before the sNasesouset pact, before the outbreak of the 
war, when the Congress leadership’s order of the day 
was identification, as closely as possible, with F.D.R. - 
and the New Deal. 

In line with that policy, voting machines had been 
set up at the July 1939 ‘Congress to give delegates a 
chance to record their 1940 preferences. They had 
plumped for a-third term, 904 voting for F.D.R. to 58 
for Fiorello La Guardia, his nearest competitor. They 
had urged revision of the Neutrality Act so that Amer- 
ican power could be “placed squarely on the side of 
world law and order,” as it had been put in the keynote 
speech, And with the Young Communist League re- 
gistering only a formal dissent they had condemned all 
era rorships “whether they be Communist, Fascist. 


The latter, less visionary, less 
more helpful, it was felt. to Aubrey Williams, head of 
the NYA and a staunch fri 


f t iend of the Congress. 
Consistent with this ac 
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meeting in Washington. Its task would be to advance 
youth’s cause by work with and within the establishment, 
so to speak, rather than by “militant struggle” against it. 

Such an approach was also in accord with Communist 
policy at that time, which was to build the broadest 
possible democratic front in support of collective secu- 
rity and the New Deal. . 

It was the duty of progressives, proclaimed Earl Brow- 
der, leader of the Communist Party, to defeat the Tory 
drive “to get Roosevelt at all costs” and to answer such 
sowers of confusion as “the Trotskyites, Lovestoneites, 
and Thomasites” who sought to place the onus for New 
Deal failure to move forward on F.D.R., rather than on 
the Garner-led Tory coalition. 

In September, however, the Communist Party receiv- 
ing new directives from Moscow and executing a 180- 
degree switch in policy, characterized the war in Europe 
as “imperialist,” affirmed both sides in it to be equally 
reprehensible, accused Roosevelt of plotting to take us 
into the war, decided that distinctions between the New 
Deal and anti-New Deal camps had lost their signifi- 
cance, and called for all-out opposition to Roosevelt's 
“war-hunger” program. 

Neither peace nor the immediate interests of the masses, 
the Communists continued, could any longer be promoted 
through “the Democratic Party or any faction of it.” 
The issue no longer was “a third term” but “a third 
party.” 

The Youth Congress was a much more broadly based 
organization than the Student Union, and efforts to 
smuggle this new line into its work proceeded much 
more cautiously. A letter from the Youth Congress on 
September 23, 1939, congratulated F.D.R. on his “in- 
spired” message to the recently convened special session 
of Congress. The “best interests” of youth, it declared, 
would be served by “the repeal of the arms embargo 
section of the present Neutrality Law and the enactment 
of ‘cash and carry’ provisions for all materials.” 


E. R.—3 


cll 
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An overly suspicious observer could detect the work 
of erosion at an October meeting of the Youth Congress 
governing group, the “cabinet,” when the officers lost 
their tongues on the need to revise the Neutrality Law, 
and began to emphasize instead the dangers of war hy- 
steria, the curtailment of civil liberties, and threats to 
American living standards, 

Then, late in December, Joseph Cadden, the executive 
secretary, reported to the “cabinet”? that the institute 
was turning into a “larger” affair than anticipated be- 
cause. of the size of the delegations that New York City 
and other local councils were preparing to send to Wash- 
ington. . 

A more alarmin 
rally of the New Y: 


ing to oppose a Si 
might involve us in war. 


Mrs. Roosevelt was awa 
to change the policies of th 
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Johnny’s message to the President, adding that it came 
from his son, not from a Communist. 

Anti-involvement sentiment was running high in New 
Deal circles that. winter. It was the period of the 
“phony war” and the war aims of Chamberlain and 
Daladier were totally suspect. Ickes was calling the 
former an “evil genius” and Ambassador Bullitt’s effort 
at Washington cocktail parties to furbish up Daladier’s 
image was a losing battle. There were fears, too, that 
under the guise of helping with the defense effort, the 
“fat cats” would move back into Washington and scuttle 
the New Deal. The Presidents domestic reform pro- 
gram had been stalemated in Congress ever since the 
Supreme Court fight. There was a sense that leader- 
ship of the nation was passing out of the hands of the 
New Dealers. 

In this atmosphere, the forthcoming institute took on 
considerable political importance -as a test of where the 
New Deal was heading and what might happen there 
was a matter of anxious conjecture. 

I called up Mike Straight, who was working for Ben 
Cohen and helping draft Attorney-General Robert Jack- 
son’s speech for the opening session of the institute. 
What was going to happen, he wanted to know. My 
fingers were crossed, I replied, Could it be disrupted 
and by whom? he wanted to know. I enumerated the 
possible sources of disruption—Murray Plavner’s right- 
wing group, which had the backing of Gene Tunney, the 
Socialist-backed Youth Committee Against War. Both 
were demanding that Congress oust the Communists. 
Then there was the Young Communist League, I went 
on, which might go beyond criticism of F.D.R.’s legis- 
lative program and turn the institute into a mass demon- 
stration against F.D.R. 

It would be “bad, very bad” to turn the institute into 
an anti-F.D.R. affair, Mike said morosely. 

Jackson could help avert that, I said, if he enunciated 
a forward-looking program. He intended to talk about 
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civil liberties, Mike said, and what the New Deal had 
done for youth. But, added Mike worriedly, he had 
stricken out all references to the need for increased ex- 
penditures for the NYA and the like. No one would 
get out of line with F.D.R., Mike said, and until the 
President gave the word, the liberals in his administra- 
tion would not break the economy line. 

Someone in the administration had to formulate a 
fighting platform around which liberals could rally, I 


said. There was no perspective among administration 
liberals, Mike said sadly. 


All of us were like men groping in the dark for land- 
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fare institution found beds for 30 girls, and Fort Meyer 
set up cots for 150 boys. 

The AYC staff was in charge of handing out lodging 
assignments. I was sent to Mrs. Luke Wilson in Be- 
thesda, Maryland. It was a lovely house and Mrs, 
Wilson a dear woman and gracious hostess, but this clear- 
ly was exile, putting me where I could make the least 
trouble. Other Youth Congress guests with Mrs. Wil- 
son were a couple of pretty coeds from Limestone Col- 
lege in Gaffney, South Carolina. 

“Will we be able to meet a real Communist?” one of 
them asked me breathlessly at breakfast the morning 
after the institute began. Was it my job to tell them 
they had scarcely been out of sight of one since their 
arrival in Washington, I wondered. I said wearily I 
would see to it that they did. 

Friday night when the institute formally opened, the 
Labor Department Auditorium literally was bursting at 
the seams and jumping with life. Jack McMichael key- 
noted the session. He spoke scathingly of the “liberals 
and progressives who we thought would be fighting with 
us” and who, instead, were “advocating retrenchment” 
and turning into ‘‘international messiahs.”” 

“The young people were afraid that if the present 
trend continues they will be asked to shed their blood 
on the battlefields of Europe,” McMichael said as the 
boos and the murmured nos went up. 

These turned to applause when he said that not all 
the liberals were in retreat but there was a perceptible 
lukewarmness in the audience’s response to the tribute 
he paid to Mrs. R. 

There was a similar irresolution when James B. Carey, 
youthful leather-lunged secretary of the CIO and pre- 
sident of United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
Union, praised her, but great cheers when Jim said the 
CIO wanted Congress and the administration not to fish 
in Europe’s wars but to concentrate on America’s pro- 
blems at home. 
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As the proceedings were picked up by a nationwid! 
network, Edward E. Strong, head of the Southern Nett 
Youth Congress, preceded the Attorney General to thé 
microphone. He reproached the Department of Justice 
for a do-nothing approach to the Ku Klux Klan. Turni 
ing to Jackson he called upon him to protect the mil 
lions of Negroes who were denied the franchise and the 
protection of the law. f) 

The Attorney General; undismayed, advanced to thë 
front of the platform and said: “I am glad to be here 
to bring Mr. Strong up to date on the activities of out 
department.” He then disclosed that he had a special 
attorney in South Carolina preparing charges against thë 
K.K.K. whose acts of terrorism there had precipated) 
Ed Strong’s challenge. 

Jackson defended youth’s right to have “ 
and your adventures” 


to warm up to him. It liked his spe } 
skillfully constructed, spite 
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The next day, Saturday, was a miserably cold, rainy 
February day. Signs were buffeted and ‘streaked as the 
thousands assembled to march up Constitution Avenue 
to the White House lawn to hear the President. 

But the weather did not dampen the defiance and 
youthful ebullience of the paraders. The Youth Con- 
gress by now could stage as colorful a parade as the 
Shriners and the American Legion. There was a Joan 
of Arc, costumed Pilgrims, a rural delegation on mules, 
and an elephant with a placard which read: PM Nor. 
AFRAID TO MARCH WITH THE AYC. This was a reference 
to G.O.P. Chairman Hamilton’s refusal to send a speaker 
to the institute because we would not purge the Com- 
munists. 

It was an army with placards, all of them emphasiz- 
ing the butter-not-guns theme. LOANS FOR FARMS, NOT 
ARMS, a broad-bosomed farm girl on a mule proclaimed. 
WE WANT A USEFUL JOB “OVER HERE,” NOT A USELESS 
DEATH “OVER THERE,” said the sign of a trade-union group. 
There were countless placards reading PASS THE AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH ACT, JOBS NOT GUNS and a slogan revived 
from the early thirties, SCHOOLS, NOT BATTLESHIPS. 
There was a band from Boston costumed as Indians and 
carrying tea cartons whose sign read BOSTON TEA PARTY, 
1773; BRITISH PROPAGANDA OVERBOARD, 1940. 

There were songs such as: 


“No Major no Major we will not go. 

We'll wager, we'll wager, this ain’t our show, 
Remember that we’re not so green 

As the boys in seventeen.” 


Even I, knowledgeable as I was about the mechanics 
of these affairs, wondered whether I was not becoming 
paranoid and overemphasizing the Communist influence. 

As the marchers went through the White House gates, 
the guards clocked 4466 of us. We were already cold, 
bedraggled, miserable, and through someone’s slip-up. 
had arrived almost an hour before the scheduled broad- 


bl 
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cast time for the President’s speech. Drenched and half 
frozen we stood in the driving rain as McMichael from 
the curbed balustrade on the south portico led us in 
singing “America” and “America the Beautiful,” pune 
tuated with staccato chants of “Pass the American Yout 
Act.” 

Finally, the President came out onto the portico, and 
Mrs. R., who, sheltered by a rain cape, had been cir- 
culating in the rain murmuring words of cheer an 
warmth, went up to join him. 

It was a tough, uncompromising speech. Clearly w 
did not enchant him. 

We were welcome, as were all citizens. It was “grand” 
we were enough interested in government to come tO 
Washington and of course we had a right to advocate 
change, although with a different form of ‘government, 

this Kind of a meeting on the White House lawn coul 
Brit place,” 

ile we shifted restlessly in the rain th ident 

poured out statistics Howie how much NA ri 
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ment was trying to solve them “as fast as the people of 
the country as a whole will let us.” 

His audience up to this point, while unenthusiastic, had 
been polite. Now the President went on to his “final 
word of warning.” Do not pass resolutions on subjects 
“which you have not thought through and on which you 
cannot possibly have complete knowledge.” 

He referred to the New York Youth Council’s resolu- 
tion against extending a loan to Finland and noted that 
the loan had been opposed, not because we ought to 
spend the money “here among our needy unemployed, 
but on the ground that such action was ‘an attempt’ to 
force America into the imperialistic war.” 

That reasoning, the President said, was “unadulterated 
twaddle.” There was a ripple of boos and hisses that 
was quickly hushed by shocked admonitions of some of 
the listeners to keep quiet. The President pressed on. 
American sympathy was 98 per cent with the Finns and 
it was “axiomatic” that America wanted to help with 


loans and gifts. 


“That the Soviet Union would, because of this, de- 
clare war on the United States is about the silliest 
thought that I have ever heard advanced in the fifty- 
eight years of my life. That we are going to war 
ourselves with the Soviet Union is an equally silly 
thought.” 


The President found all this so patently absurd that 
he suggested “all of you can smile with me on this sub- 
ject.” Few in the crowd were smiling. 

He then turned to the subject of the Soviet Union. 
Whatever his earlier sympathies with that experiment and 
his hopes that it would eventually become “a peace-loving, 
popular government with a free ballot,” it was today “a 
dictatorship as absolute as.any other dictatorship in the 
world.” The boos started up again, again to be sup- 


pressed. 
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Some of his audience were said to be Communists, thé 
President noted. They had the right to be so, provided 
they confined their advocacy of change “to the methodi 
prescribed by the constitution.” He was sure that view 
had the “overwhelming support” of the Youth Congress) 
He ended with a grace note, “So I say to you, keep yout 
ideals high, keep both feet on the ground, and keep 
everlastingly at it.” | 

It was a verbal spanking, one most Washington sym] 
pathized with, taking Walter Lippmann’s view that thes? 
young people were “‘shockingly ill-mannered, disrespect | 
ful, conceited, ungenerous, and spoiled.” 

Many liberals, however, although not blind to Com 
munist manipulations of the Youth Congress, feared th? 
President had made it easier for the Communists to pro 
mote a split between youth and the New Deal and had 
given aid and comfort to the traditional enemies of social 
security. As Dr. Floyd Reeves, the scholarly directo! 
of the American Youth Commission, noted the next day 


“... basically the things you are asking for are th 
same things the American Youth esah, has 
been asking for. The American Youth Commission 
has said that it believed that there should be no out 
of-school unemployed youth; and it has asked tha! 
until private enterprise finds out the way to providé 
opportunity for youth, that government must provide 
opportunities for youth to have jobs.” i 


The young people had inet i 
ligerent mood; the President’ Tesh ee nee 
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It was never quite clear how Lewis got the position on 
the program following F.D.R. A Youth Congress release 
the day the institute opened said that while he had been 
invited several weeks ago “his acceptance was not receiv- 
ed until yesterday.” 

The release went on to say blandly: 


“Tt is thought that his speech, following so closely upon 
the address that President Roosevelt will make to the 
delegates, may further sharpen the points of difference 
between the CIO leader and the President.” 


One did not need the gift of prophecy to make this 
judgment. Lewis in a speech to the United Mine 
Workers Convention on January 24 had recited his bill 
of grievances against Roosevelt, proclaimed the Demo- 
cratic Party to be “in default to the American people” 
and then in a final thunderclap anathemized Roosevelt, 
saying: 

“Should the Democratic National Convention be coerc- 

ed or dragooned into nominating him, I am convinced 

_..his candidacy would result in ignominious defeat.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt had spoken about this attack upon 
the administration on the train down from Hyde Park the 
previous Sunday. Was it genuinely inspired by the sense 
that the administration’s program was inadequate and a 
failure, or was it personally motivated? His daughter, 
Kathryn, I recalled, had been at the ASU summer school 
in July, when the President was fighting his hardest to get 
his program through against the conservative coalition 
and even then had deprecated his efforts and achieve- 
ments. 

Lewis felt, Mrs. R. said, that the President always 
made fun of him after he left his office and he bitterly 
resented it. That might be the case, she thought, al- 
though the President was probably unaware it was any- 
thing but good fun and did it with good feeling. She 
had also been told that Lewis felt the President addressed 
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him as if he were a child and called him in to inform hit 
of decisions that had already been taken. 

Now as Lewis began his mocking, taunting commen 
tary on F.D.R.’s speech, Mrs. Roosevelt was sitting if 
a seat near the front, knitting, her face a mask, as she 
listened to the cascading denunciation. 2 

“I do not want to deal either in generalities or with 
platitudes or statistics,” Lewis began. With ten, 
twelve million still unemployed, including four million 
young people, “Americans cannot live on statistics. 

As the audience exploded in glee, Lewis noted that the” 
country went into its economic tailspin long before his 
youthful listeners were able to express their so-call 
“inexpert opinions.” What did you get from the Presid 
ent, Lewis wanted to know, on the question of jobs, 
peace, civil liberties “which your chairman put to him: 

The audience leaned forward intent upon the punch 
line that was sure to follow. Lewis did not disappoint 
it. The President had said that under “certain forms © 
government you would not have the Opportunity of stand- 
ing on the lawn in the rain to ask for jobs.” Then with 


acidulous sarcasm, “Well, I think you ought to be gla! 
for that privilege.” 


Now he began to pour salt in the “twaddle” wound: 
He told you not to adopt resolutions and called that o” 
inland SAR Well, that “clashes with my concep 
OL CEMOcraCy merican ici « z in 
the crucible of public aera aren sory stallized 

He told you to “go back an 
resolution of 


tially “like yours.” Would he 
resolutions, i i 


As the youn l : a 
went further, he aa and stomped, Lewis 
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get a job. “If he doesn’t know, he’s in the same fix you 
are in on the Finnish question.” 

While the Republicans don’t want to associate with 
you, Lewis concluded, and the Democrats, through their 
“titular spokesman,” say you don’t know what you're 
talking about, 


“as chairman of Labors Nonpartisan League, I 
issue an invitation to the American Youth Congress 
to become affiliated, to come to a working arrange- 
ment with Labor’s Nonpartisan League.” 


Bedlam broke out. The leaders of the YCL in the 
audience beamed. Their fondest hopes were being ex- 
ceeded. As the audience rose, Lewis beckoned to his 
family and began to leave, stopping on the way to lean 
over and shake hands with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

From that point on the speeches by the delegates them- 
selves, with a few minor exceptions, sounded the theme 
set forth by Cadden that “the government is letting us 
down,” that “all our social gains are threatened by the 
trend toward a war economy,” that the NYA was be- 
coming an instrument for the militarization of youth and 
that the CCC was being curtailed in order to force young 
people through economic pressure to join the Army. 

Even Aubrey Williams, a target of abuse -on Capitol 
Hill for befriending the Youth Congress, was given a 
hard time because the NYA had turned over the names 
of NYA project workers to Army recruiting officers, 
What was honest and what was propaganda in this tor- 
rent of criticism? It was difficult to say. 

Harriet Pickens of the Y.W.C.A., and a daughter of 
an NAACP leader, spoke on civil rights, decrying es- 
pecially a proposal in Mississippi that free textbooks be 
provided for the first eight grades, except that references 
to citizenship and voting rights be deleted from those 
going to Negro pupils. Harriet’s speech was a cry from 


the heart. 
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So was that of Dorothy Haight of the Christian Youth 
Council of North America calling for “a true peace, 
which transcends race, nation, or class.” Christian young 
people believe, she said: 


“... there can be no peace in the world until mankind 
recognizes the fact that there is an ultimate loyalty 
to which he must commit himself, a loyalty that is be- 
yond the state, nation, race, creed, beyond economic 
interests. Christians believe that true peace is based 
upon an ultimate loyalty to God.” 


There were reports, with the smell of earth and the 
feel of the lathe about them, from sharecroppers, south- 
ern Negroes, Mexican migratory workers, slum youth, 
Newspaper Guild strikers, 

Then there was the propaganda. Abbot Simon, the 
legislative representative of the congress, 


nd there was forced repatria- 
t the There was a grow- 
ing conviction among the young people of Britain and 
farce and Famn is a gig nt Sena a 
eck Ee ah gigan ic and tragic fraud.” The 
of England and 


A young Cuban protested that Cuba wi “to sta 
out of this war because it is unjust,” Wage, eg 
A student from India inf 
... feel that i 


tion to “the firing squads of 


German fascism and British or French 
l Imperialism 
Harper W. Poulson, chairman of the United Student 
Peace Committee, proclaimed. that: 


“Students haven’t forgotten that 18,000 new million- 
aires came out of the last war, j 


; and when J më 
marching home, there were 8,000,000 eaa 
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‘In voices so emphatic that even “the deafest Congress- 
man can hear,” Poulson perorated, the campus is pro- 
claiming “The Yanks are not coming.” a 

This was the harsh setting in which Mrs. Roosevelt 
arose Sunday night at the closing session of the institute 
to go to work gently, methodically, and uncompromising- 
ly on the stack of questions handed her by McMichael. 
Just before she arose, “Blackie?” Meyers of the National 
Maritime Union had declared in one of the more churlish 
speeches of the day: 


“I didn’t enjoy the speech President Roosevelt made 
yesterday....Our organization was the first to come 
out and put the finger on F.D.R. for the flag transfers.” 


Seamen would be among those who would put into effect 
the slogan “The Yanks are not coming.” 

For an hour, Mrs. Roosevelt, unsmiling, in a black 
evening dress and wearing a corsage of orchids presented 
by the congress answered every question. 

“The nation probably has not seen in all of its history,” 
wrote Dewey L. Fleming in the Baltimore Sun, “such a 
debate between a President’s wife and a critical, not to 
say hostile, auditorium full of politically minded youths 
of all races and creeds.” 

The first question was from her cousin, Archibald 
Roosevelt, Jr., a grandson of Theodore Roosevelt. Along 
with Plavner, he had been heckling the congress from the 
fringes and at the opening session had all but been heaved 
out when he sought to introduce a resolution—it was 
clearly out of order—calling for the condemnation of the 
Soviet attack on Finland. f 

Shouldn’t the institute have passed such a+resolution? 
he wanted to know. Mrs. Roosevelt’s-reply was double- 
edged: 

“No, I don’t think you should go on record for any- 


thing you don’t believe in—however, I think it is only 
fair to say that I do not think you fully understand 


te 
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some of the history underlying many situations in 
Europe, the Far East, and other places of the world. 


The movement of dissent in the large auditorium was 
audible as were the answering murmurs of approval, both 
of which Mrs. Roosevelt cut short when she said gravely 
and firmly, “I want you neither to clap nor hiss until I 
have finished and then you may do whichever you like. 

Aware that many in the audience wondered why so 
much interest was being shown for Finland by people 
like Herbert Hoover that was not shown for other vic- 
tims of aggression, she went on: 


“I agree with you that a stand should have been taken 
when Ethiopia was attacked. I agree with you in 
your sympathy for Spain. I agree with you in your 
sympathy for China and Czechoslovakia, but I “also 
have sympathy for Finland,” 


In a remark gently intended to indicate she was aware 
of what was going on i 


neal now the reasons advanced t 
invasion of Finland. Some of m 
have told me, But in all fairnes 


there is no excuse for a bj i i i 

r 8 nation attacking a little 
nation that has not attacked the big one. 3 

È Therefore, our sympathy as a free people should 
be just as much with the Finnish people as it-wou 
be with any other small nation which is invaded.” 


o justify the Russian 
y Communist friends 
s it ought to be said 


itute would “enlighten the 
leaders of the government as to the true attitude 0 
youth?” 


NOFT she did not think the government was being 
much enlightened, because “the government knew pretty 
well how you were going to feel,” ‘but Perhaps her audi- 
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tors had gained in knowledge and their willingness to 
come to Washington to learn the truth was a hopeful 
sign, 

A question on why the administration was cutting the 
budget for social legislation brought a blunt “TIl tell you 
why” response. 


“you come from localities all over the country. Have 
you heard people in your homes saying they would like 
to pay less and they are worried about the debt of the 
United States?” 


Congress was pressing for reductions, because that was 
what the people back home wanted. 


“You will notice that even with a pared-down budget, 
Congress cut it further, which is an indication that you 
have not been busy forming public opinion in your 
communities because Congress is responsive to you.” 


She answered a question on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Youth Act by saying: 


“I think the American Youth Act is a grand thing to 
have presented in Congress. I would like to see it 
passed. I don’t think it will pass, but I think it may 
get us a little more money for NYA, so I am all for 
having you work for it just as hard as you can,” 


A question on our ability to remain neutral if we lent 
money to belligerents brought from Mrs. Roosevelt dis- 
agreement—‘‘we have loaned money right along to China 
and still are neutral’—and then she spelled out her dis- 
sent from the view “as you have said over and over, 
that everything that is done for defense is something to- 


ward dragging us into war.” 
She did not want: 


“to see this country go to war, and I imagine I 
know much more about what it means than most of 
you do, because I was very close to it in the last World 
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- War, and I do not want fo see this country go to wat 
-again.”” > 


It takes time “to have the wherewithal to defend our- 
selves.” She hoped we could keep: 


“. .. friendly relations with all the world. I hope v 
will do nothing to make any nation want to attac 


_ us. But domination of any great part of the world by 
any great nation is always a danger.” 


She was not an expert on defense. 


cial tax, so that each one of us 


would know what we 
have paid for defense,” j 


On defense, moreover, have to take the expert 
advice that is given to us just 


d e “four hours. “I want to 
see war abolished,” but she Noted that “we still resort 
to force to settle some of our problems at home. 


turning to “Blackie” 


“Until we can settle our problems at home without 
force, how are 


r ~ We going to be sure that we are always 
going to. be in a Position whe 


; ia 
force between nations?” re We do not resort 


p 
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To an undercurrent of “‘ohs,” she said F.D.R. had 
been “extremely wise” in refusing to make a statement, 
unlike Woodrow Wilson, that “we would not go to war.” 

Wilson “meant what he said. And later the nation 
made him go to war.’ The “ohs” became more pro- 
nounced. 


“You never go to war unless the nation wants to go to 
war. You can’t because Congress is responsive to the 
nation. Now, we have, I think, in this administration, 
faced the fact that we cannot say beforehand what we 
will do in any given circumstances. I sometimes trem- 
ble when I hear young people say they will not do 
certain things without waiting to know what the cir- 
cumstances are that they are going to be faced with.” 


The United States was: 


“a very peace-loving nation. You are not the only 
ones who don’t want war. I don’t think there are any 
older people in this country who want war, and cer- 
tainly none of us who know what war is like.” 


Then Mrs. Roosevelt made a moving defense of the 
President. 


“I don’t think for a minute that the President would 
do one thing that he thought would bring us into war 
because he knows what war is like.” 


The audience should not forget: 


“...that we have four sons who are just the ages to 
go to war. Do you think that the President wants war? 
But nobody knows what they may face when the world 
is going through a cataclysm. P-could agree with you 
right this minute that I don’t want war, but I don’t 
know what you might say under different conditions 


six months from now.” 


=" 
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MS e defended Aubrey Williams. It was “entirely with- 
in the rights” of the War Department to send its recruit- 
„ing agents to NYA projects and Williams felt it was len 

“upsetting to have the information mailed in than it wou 
be to come face to face with a recruiting agent.” — 

There was a rebuke for Abbot Simon. Was it fair to 

criticize France for its treatment of Spanish and other 
refugees “when we do so little” and when: 


“...mind you, there was a bill in Congress to bring 
in some children, all of whom were to be paid for, the 
money had been acquired, and which couldn’t be passed 
because the people of this country wouldn’t back it. 


We were in no position to “ 
other nations.” 

Did she think the D 
This brought lau 
escorted to the meeting by her son Franklin, Jr., who was 
married to a Du Pont and was watching her, leaning 
against a pillar, a broad smile on his face, No, she did 
not think the Du Pont Corporation wanted us to get into 

e war: 


sit in too harsh judgment on 


u Pont Corporation wanted war? 


“Because they are making plenty of money now. Of 
course one can’t be su 


re of any corporation if a 
huge sum of money shoul 


A question on why the administration had not solved 
the unemployment problem brought a scrupulously 
straight answer, 


“Because it is a world problem and the administration 
doesn’t know the 


At the end of an hour, 


Mrs. Roosevelt asked whether. 
there were any other 


questions. There were, said 


ghter since Mrs. Roosevelt had been 
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McMichael, but they were repetitious. She thanked her 
audience for listening with patience and courtesy. 

“I am very, very fond of many of your leaders and I am 
sure I would like to know all of you personally,” she 
said on leaving. 

She was given a standing ovation. 

The real tribute came a few days later in The New 
Masses. Neither the Socialists nor the extreme right 
could break up the unity of the Youth Congress, it com- 
mented. But this was where: 


“Eleanor Roosevelt played her peculiar and danger- 
ous role. Singlehanded, she undertook the second 
evening to undo the damage her husband had wrought. 
_.. It was a desperate performance. .. . But it was also 
courageous. And dangerous, since it did, in part, 
counteract the impression of the day before.” 


Up until the Citizenship Institute it had been a case 
of my being in trouble and Mrs. Roosevelt helping me 
out: after the institute the relationship changed—we were 
now both troubled and she welcomed my help. 

We did not have much of a chance to speak together 
during the institute. It had not been an agreeable experi- 
ence for me. The Youth Congress leaders were frigidly 
polite. The program was arranged in a way that made 
it difficult to oppose the platform without appearing dis- 
ruptive. 

I suffered the pangs of ostracism silently, alternating 
between fury and fascination at the ability of the Com- 
munists to reverse the program of the congress and 
simultaneously deny opponents of the shift a chance to 
debate what was happening on the ground that policy 
changes could only be discussed at the annual summer 
congress. 

How did one fight this sort of thing without redbaiting, 
I wondered. 

A few of us were invited for a quick supper with Mrs. 
Roosevelt before taking the train to New York. At a 


a. P 
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press conference earlier in the day Mrs. Roosevelt had 
said she thought the young people were “wrong not to 
condemn the invasion of Finland,” but added she did 
not want to impose her opinions on them. She was dis- 
tressed that the Communist issue had “submerged the 
really important thing, that is, jobs,” for the four or five 
million young people who were out of work, and indicat- 
ed that she thought the Congress might have been better 
run. 

But she would not go into detail about what disturbed 
her and her press-conference remarks stanchly upheld the 
institute as having served a useful purpose in spotlighting 
the problems of under-privileged youth. That she was 
deeply troubled by the insti e j 
by her reluctance to tal 
want tọ talk about it further until sure in her 
own mind what she thought, she told me lat 

Instead she regaled us with stories 
Mr. R. who came to h 


mother on her knees, they turned 
and fled upstairs. In later years 
R. had criticized the Roosevelt 


of the di 5 t 
had not deterred him fro Teta eo 


c DE to see her, and assur- 

i s. R. she | a good woman,” notwithstand- 

a O divorces, and asking her intercession 
ain government a encie: 

thal Hota aoe Sencies on behalf of requests - 


How much the institute had upset. 


le t nd 
I got into the car first and while waiting for le 
she began to expr squi But she fell silent 
when the others came down. This was so unlike Mrs. 
Roosevelt that it startled me almost more than any words © 
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might have: “I need to talk to you,” were her farewell 


words. 

During a brief exchange with’ some of the Youth Con- 
gress leaders about the institute after it ended, they asked 
me what I thought about it. They were gleeful over the 
way it had turned out. It had been loaded against the 
administration without any discussion of this in the cabi- 
net, I told them bluntly, adding, “you ran it in a one- 
sided and highhanded way.” Why didn’t I speak up 
at the sessions, they replied suavely. I would have been 
given more than the two minutes to which speakers from 
ihe floor were entitled, they now assured me. 

At the first cabinet meeting in New York after the 
institute I renewed my criticism. 

The institute’ had been surreptitiously transformed into 
“a demonstration to tell the President off,” I charged. 
Mrs. Roosevelt should have been apprised of the change 
in plans, what the change meant and the spirit in which 
the delegates were coming to Washington. The officers 
had been derelict in not taking pains to get opposing 
viewpoints expressed. The cabinet as a whole carried 
a responsibility to see to it that future meetings were not 
packed, that they represented a real cross section of 
American youth. 

A surprisingly large number of cabinet members shared 
my dissatisfaction and joined in the criticism of the way 
things had gone in Washington. 

The congress leadership was ready with its defense. 

There was “no plan to tell the President off,” Cadden 
insisted. 

“I didn’t know how many people were coming until 

the day of the institute, nor did I have any idea that 


people who disagreed would not be able to speak or 
get up to speak.” 


“None of us, swearing on a stack of Bibles,” Frances 
‘Williams supported him, “could tell you how many or 
what kind of people were coming.” ‘There were some 
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ints of procedure to be learned, she conceded. 
e ese we are under attack we have to doubly 
ntee democratic processes.” i 
Pie hostile attitude of the institute to the President, 
Cadden resumed, was a consequence of the President's 
speech. The officers of the congress had tried to dis- 
courage the booing and hissing, he asserted. d 

“I told Mrs. Roosevelt young people would be coming 
to Washington to express their increasing impatience with 
the President’s policies,” said Abbot Simon. 

As for Mrs. Roosevelt, said Cadden looking at me, : 
“She can take care of herself.” She had told him the — 
meeting was a very valuable and useful one, 

What I said at the cabinet meeting I had embodied 


in a letter to Mrs. Roosevelt shortly after returning to 
New York. 


“It seemed to me that events 

conspired to transform an institute in government into 

a political act symbolizing a break between youth and 

the administration. I felt that such a break was neither 

justified by events nor wise for the. congress,” 

Mrs. Roosevelt was about to leave on a two-week 
sojourn in Florida, 


and arrangements had 


she wrote me. x 


‘When I come back and go to New York, I should 
like to have a long talk with you and I am saving your 
letter until then to go over point by point with you, 
as well as to tell you some of the things which I have 
in mind and which as yet, I cannot formulate.” 
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_ The worid with which Mrs. Roosevelt had to contend 
is suggested by a memo in the President's files at the Hyde 
Park Library. After the Youth Congress left town, 
House Republicans sought to make an issue of the Army’s 
providing cots at Fort Meyer for some 100 delegates. 
Who had paid, they wanted to know. The memo gives 
part of the answer. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
March 7, 1940 


Received from General Edwin M. Watson this date, 
$4.90, payment in full for any disbursements in con- 
nection with the occupancy by the American Youth 
Congress, feeding them, and moving them to and from 


the Riding Hall at Fort Meyer. 
G. S. Patton, Jr. 


It does not require a strong imagination to figure out 
what these two soldiers said on the occasion of this 
transaction, and Mrs. Roosevelt, who put up the $4.90, 
had one of the most vivid imaginations in Washington. 

In the weeks before Mrs. Roosevelt’s return from Gol- 

den Beach I debated with myself: what were the obliga- 
tions of friendship? I recoiled from the thought of 
“fingering” (to use “Blackie” Myers’ elegant expression) 
people with whom I had worked and yet there was no 
person to whom I felt it was more important to tell the 
truth. I did not subscribe to the “hero” concept of 
how history is made, but I regarded Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
contribution to the progressive movement as far out- 
weighing that of the Youth Congress. 
Bi i E E u 
1 Not all official Washington was critical by any means. Justice 
Frankfurter praised her for the example she was setting the 
country of “disinterested courageous action.” 
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ry 23, a little note came from Miss Thompson — 
Goa Roosevelt would like me to come to the East 
Eleventh Street apartment for lunch on March 6. 
I would be at the apartment for lunch unless I was 
still on jury duty in which case we would have to make 
some other arrangement, I wrote back. That brought 
a note from Mrs. Roosevelt that if I were still on jury 


duty she would meet me at the court-house and we could 
go to a nearby place for lunch. 

Fortunately, we were able t 
I don’t think the talk we had 
in a restaurant, especially. near City Hall. 
Mrs. Roosevelt in a public inevi 
an impromptu levee and near Cit 
and politicians would have mad 
cult. 

She had not liked the President’s speech, she told me- 
It was too much like a lecture and based on the assump- — 
‘tion his audience had no brains. But the young people — 
Should not have booed, if only out of respect for the 
Presidential office. t 


ashington tt stop- 
ped by ie ste had told the Vite See ck 
that were to done, she would join the 
demonstrators, The Presid So own aiid Po 
that if business did not 


provide people wiih jobs, the 
government would have to people with jobs 
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but he felt they would not listen because they were under 
ommunist influence. The President’s resentment over 
the way the Youth Congress waxed hot and cold about 
his leadership was understandable, I suggested. Mrs. 
Roosevelt agreed but added he should be indifferent to 
criticism; at the least, he should not personalize it. 

The point of view expressed at the institute had been 
unrepresentative, she went on. And there had been too 
much demagogy. She found the speeches of the Cuban, 
the Indian, and the National Maritime Union man parti- 
cularly distasteful. 

I said the key to the institute was the determination 
of the Communists to transform it into a demonstration 
against the Presidents “war-hunger° policies. There 
were things that “had to be said” Gil Green, the head 
of the Young Communist League told me the last day 
of the institute. 

I did not want to talk about individuals, I said, but 
the mechanics were quite clear to me. I then told her 
what my relations had been to the Communists, that 
after leaving the Socialist Party in late 1937, I had re- 
garded myself as a non-Party Communist, participated 
in a Marxist study circle organized by the party, was 
waiting only to leave the ASU to formalize my relation- 
ship to the party and in fact was discussing going to 
work for the Daily Worker when the Nazi-Soviet pact 
was announced. The first Communist she had known, 
Mrs. Roosevelt commented to put me at my ease, had 
been a CCNY boy, a very bright one, who when he had 
come to her apartment in the early days had refused to 
oes tea lest he compromise himself. - 

t did not surprise her to have me say t i 
had contrived to turn the institute ini a es 
coup. She had given one of the congress leaders a leaf t 
captioned THE PRESIDENT VS. YOUTH which had been s : 
to her from Cleveland as a leaflet being distributed “by 
e Youth Congress there advertising the institute. The 

outh Congress official had minimized it as a “Com- 
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munist’” leaflet. She had known there would be Com- 
munists at the institute and was prepared. She was not 
afraid of the Communists. Conditions produced them. 

What did I think should be done in the congress, she 
wanted to know. I said the non-Communists had to 
organize, draw up a program and prepare for the Geneva 
meeting of the Youth Congress in July. We had to do 
so quickly before some of the national organizations that 
were threatening to pull out did so and weakened the 


non-Communist group. Mrs, Roosevelt favored this 
step, but cautioned we should m 


tain whether we could win. 

I stressed the im 
—of training youn 
and organizati 
Communist “cadres”—and ur 


of youth leaders, 
that, she said, and also take up with him my suggestion 
that there was a need for a digest of the. President’s 
Papue papers addressed to you 
orth his progressive hilosophy of 4 
a prae p Phy of government and con 

Two days later a letter came from M sevelt 
_ two s. Rooseve! 
indicating strong White Ho i fF ¢ 
baddies use backing for the plans w 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


40 
My dear Joe: March 8, 19 

I talked over with the Presi 
papers and he thinks 

I also talked to t about t mer 
camp and he thinks that js a very ar pi He 
wants me to talk to Mrs. McAllister and to Matt 


the dent your idea on his 
It is grand... 


he President 


ove carefully and ascer-_ 


| 


l 
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Adams about it for the Young Democrats. He also 
was willing to give three hours of an evening later in 
April or in May for a meeting with a group of youth 
leaders. He does not want it to be wholly Youth 
Congress, but to represent as many different groups 
as we can get together and whom we can trust not to 
go out and talk about it. I think that about twenty- 
five would be a good number so as to allow for dis- 
cussion. Will you talk this over? I think we should 
have two or three young Democrats and any groups 
that you wish to consult or think wise to have. I feel 
that there should be represented church groups, peace 
groups, labor groups, student groups, Youth Congress, 
agricultural groups, and then certain well-known 
leaders in the whole youth movement. 

It was grand to see you and I look forward to seeing 
you again soon. 

Cordially yours, 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mrs. Roosevelt also still was determined to give the 
Youth Congress officers the benefit of every doubt. She 
wrote me that she had also asked them to submit a list 
for the meeting with the President and suggested that I 
clear with them my project for a youth leadership summer 
school. 

I didn’t know what to do about such situations. I 
frankly no longer understood what motivated the officers 
of the Youth Congress. At one time we had seen things 
similarly; we no longer did so. Some of the tactics em- 
ployed against me were pretty low. I was angry with 
them for not coming clean with Mrs. Roosevelt. On 
the other hand I did not dismiss lightly a political com- 
mitment that was prepared to accept the inevitable loss 
of Mrs, Roosevelt’s support for the congress and friend- 
ship for them personally. Moreover, I was still hopeful 
that like myself they would swing around to the view 
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` ay of achiev- 
that support of the New Deal was a better way ol 
m then basic ideals of brotherhood, equality, and peaa 
than a utopianism that was daily being confuted by 
ts from Russia. p. 
A friendly newspaper publisher, Mrs, Dorothy Scia 
Backer, gave Mrs. Roosevelt a memo on the You 


tered her personal relationship 
would have, since she had f 
with Communism and would 
position. But of course if 


to them, but politically it 
undamental disagreements 
not wish to strengthen itS 
she were now to discover 


She did not know Whether the Youth Congress could 
be salvaged for Purposes which all 


of us could honestly 
support. Public opinion, she had noted on her trip: 
because of its fear of Communism, was reacting much 
more sympathetically to right-wing attacks upon the con- 
gress. She thought we sh i 
within the congress against th 
defend it in public. She spoke 


scornfully about peoplé 
who pulled away when there wa R 


S a fight. 
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Whenever she saw the Youth Congress leaders now 
she emphasized that the “position of the American Youth 
Congress has got to be cleared up,” on the Communist 
issue, if it wanted the public to trust it. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was a fighter, deeply persuaded of her 
ability to win the Youth Congress leaders to her way 
of thinking. Moreover, she saw the viewpoint of the 
Youth Congress and the Communist influence in it as 
symptoms of a deeper problem. 

Young people given “jobs, protection, brotherhood, 
and a future’ would “soon forget about such things as 
communism and fascism.” We had to remember that 
“more than one- half the unemployed in this country 
“are under twenty-five years of age....The Communists 
are dangerous only as we ourselves fail.” 

Communists offered a program and brotherhood to 


jobless youths. 


“Tf we are really interested in democracy, we will be 

out working for and with the youths in that same ardent 

way. We're the stupid ones. We say ‘don’t go near 

that group. It’s controlled by Communists.” 

“Its practically the same as handing our youths to the 

Communists. Where are our young people going to 

get help and guidance if we don’t provide such things 

for them?” J 

She had little patience with persons who refused to: 
have anything to do with youth groups for fear there 


might be Communists among them, 
“The Communists are dangerous only as we ourselves. 


fail.” 


CHAPTER 5 


Doing What Is Right 


A GarLuP Poll, taken after the Youth Congress’ desea 
upon Washington and released on March 11, 1940, ask 

the question: “Do you approve or disapprove of the wa 
Mrs. Roosevelt has conducted herself as First Lady’ 
Sixty-eight per cent approved. That was a percentag' 
point higher than. Mrs. Roosevelt’s popularity a year 
earlier. It topped the President’s rating, measured by 


f 
Í 
Almost everything a First Lady does is news. But this 
was more than a tribute to the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt 
was constantly in the news, By 1940 the American pub- j 
lic had come to realize that Mrs. Roosevelt was some _ 

thing quite unprecedented eyen among First Ladies. 
Although, in the winter and spring of 1940, Mrs: 
Roosevelt’s relationship with the 


R ; Youth Congress occa’ 
Sioned the largest headlines and certainly the most con- 


e just phrase and the un% 


simplicity that got to the heart of a Matter rather tha! 
one that avoided its difficulties, 


w immense audiences. Often thos? 
days, she told me, it was difficult to know what to say: 


Purposes of the Allies 
in the mists of jne 
to these events: wa 


and the fascists were enveloped 
“phony war.” America’s reaction 
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equally enshrouded in uncertainty. The country was 
divided; people were divided in themselyes—over the 
third term, over America’s stake in the outcome of the 


European struggle. 
The answers never seemed more elusive. What to say 


to people, as she went unceasingly about the country, 
never more difficult? I cannot say I was of much help. 
It was easier telling the administration how to run its 
affairs from afar. The more I glimpsed the problems from 
the inside, the less glib I became. One night I was ex- 
pressing unhappiness over the President’s theory that we 
might have to have a catastrophe like 1932 before we 
could move ahead again. 

“Might not the people turn to fascism, instead?” I 
asked. “What is there to be done?” Mrs. Roosevelt 
replied. “What would you do, Joe?” 

Yet Mrs. Roosevelt found meaningful things to say 
and do in these agonizing months. They were summed 
up in a few remarks she made at a dinner of The Nation 
where she was given the magazine’s first annual award 
for distinguished service in the cause of American social 
progress. In her acceptance speech Mrs. Roosevelt said 
that “We must not only work for democracy but must 
make it mean more of a reality to more of the people. 

“I will do my best to do what is right,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, “not with a sense of my own adequacy but with the 
feeling that this country must go on, that we must keep 
democracy and must make it mean a reality to more 


people.” 


1 Colston Leigh, her lecture agent, advised her against ac- 
cepting an award from The Nation for fear it would augment 
talk of her radicalism. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to the President 
about his letter, Tommy wrote Leigh, and “they both feel that it 
[The Nation] is quite respectable and that she cannot refuse 
their award for the year. This award is given annually to quite 
Tespectable people.” (FDR L). 


E. R—4 
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How deeply rooted was her need and passion to be 
helpful was impressed upon me just before Easter when 


I copied and sent her the moving supplication attributed R 
to St. Francis of Assisi: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Your Peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console, to be under- 
stood as to understand, to be loved as to love; 
for it is in giving that we receive, it is in 
pardoning that we are pardoned,-and it is in dying 
that we are born to eternal life. 


The prayer had appeared in the New York Times, 
quoted by Archbishop Spellman at an investiture service. 
I sent it on to her because it seemed to me that what it 
besought, she exemplified. She had Tommy make up 
two copies, one that she carried in her purse and one for 
her bedside. table. A prayer for her, she told me, was 
not something to be recited only in church. It should 
bea continuous influence, something carried in the heart 
and mind all the time, shaping one’s active life. 

It struck an answering chord in Mrs. Roosevelt, not as 
something fulfilled but as a sympathetic charge upon her 
spirit. 

It reflected the philosophy which guided and sustained 
her during those difficult months. She took time out 
from the Youth Institute to speak for Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise at an American Jewish Congress dinner, on the 
plight of Jewish refugees. 


“This country should not remain indifferent to thé, 
sorrows of other people of the world... .I hope that 
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you in the congress will feel that there are many peo- 
ple not of your race who are just as interested in help- 
ing the refugees of your race and those refugees of all 
kinds, whether in this country or in other parts of the 
world.” 


On a trip to New York after the Youth Congress In- 
stitute, she received from Junior Hadassah a gift book 
made for her by residents of a children’s village in Pales- 
tine. Describing the efforts of Jewish children, refugees 
from Germany, to make new lives for themselves, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said she would show it to children in this 
country, especially to those in underprivileged areas “‘be- 
cause I think it will give them courage” in the work of 
rebuilding here. She added: 


“In a world as troubled as that of today, anything one 
can do to make the lives of children happier must be 
done with a feeling of great satisfaction, because if 
there is one time in life when you should have a sense 
of security it is when you are a child.” 


With her good friend, Elinor Morgenthau, she motored 
up to Syracuse to inspect a new four-million-dollar hous- 
ing project, arriving unannounced and ringing the door- 
bells of unsuspecting tenants so she could see things as 
they really were. A heavy snowfall that left the road 
between Syracuse and Ithaca officially impassable did not 
deter her from moving onto her next engagement. Plough- 
ing through drifts and skidding over ice ‘she reached 
Ithaca in time for an address to 2200 housewives gathered 
for a Farm and Home Week. 14 A 

After closing the White House to visitors at the out- 
break of the war, the secret service had “very reluctantly” 
yielded to her pleas that it be reopened, she told them. 

On her way to Golden Beach, Florida, for some weeks 
of “sun and the sea” (and writing a book on “The 
Moral Basis of Democracy”), she stopped. at ‘Daytona 
Beach to speak for her good friend, Mary McLeod 


= 
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Bethune, at the Bethune Cookman College for Negroes. 
Five thousand came to listen to her in the rain. “‘De- 
mocracy does not mean having the same religion oF 
color,” she told them. ‘It means more citizens who can 
share better things all the time.” A few days earlier, 
along with Mayor La Guardia, Interior Secretary Ickes, 
and San Antonio’s scrappy Mayor Maury Maverick, she 
had been honored for her distinguished contribution to 


the improvement of race relations. Her citation spoke 
of her as one: 


“... who, with her husband, the President, has given 
more dignity to the relations of the White House to 


the Negroes of America than any such couple within 
recent times.” 


In March, on her return from Florida she became in- 
terested in the strike of seven delivery boys at Aunt 
Martha’s Lunch Box Service and helped arrange a settle- 
ment, much to the delight of the Luncheonette and Soda 
Fountain Employees’ Union, A.F. of L., which then 
went on to organize 3000 much exploited boys employ- 
ed by lunch services throughout the city. 

Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath had dramatized the pro- 
blem of the migratory workers. When friends of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union organized a dinner at 
the Waldorf to raise funds to help organize sharecroppers: 
Mrs. Roosevelt was the principal speaker. In California 
a few weeks later, her friends Helen Gahagan and Melvyn 
Douglas accompanied her on an inspection of migratory 
workers’ camps. No, she told newsmen, she did not 
think Grapes of Wrath had “exaggerated” the problem. 
She rejected the view that the Okies were inherently 
unfit and incompetent. She praised the courage of Okla- 
homa and Texas families who, driven off their lands bY 
dust and wind, had journeyed to California to make 4 
new beginning. They were “really grand and fine 
people.” 
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As First Lady she did the things First Ladies were 
supposed to do—such as receiving the delegates to the 
annual Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution (from which, incidentally, she had 
resigned because of their exclusion of Marian Anderson 
from Constitution Hall), but she also received the un- 
employed women who were brought to Washington by 
the Workers’ Alliance in a “Daughters of the Depres- 
sion” meeting. 

She had been told the Workers’ Alliance was “sup- 
posed to have a rather radical leadership,” she said later 
to a convention of the League of Women Voters. 

“What kind of leadership do you think you’d follow?” 
Mrs. Roosevelt asked indignantly. “I know what rd 
follow.” 

As First Lady she sampled and praised a luncheon 
made by the Girl Scouts—scalloped chicken and sponge- 
cake—and she also dined on a five-cent relief meal to 
dramatize the problems of caring for a family of ten on 
sixty-eight dollars a month. | 

Children were always a special concern. She agreed 
to head the Advisory Committee of Youth Aliyah, which 
was bringing and settling refugee Jewish children in 
Palestine. She renewed her “adoption” of the thirteen- 
year-old Spanish boy whose parents were killed in the 
Spanish Civil War. She adopted a Finnish war orphan, 
lent her support to the Paderewski Fund for Polish Re- 
lief and when the Kensington Nursery School in Phila- 
delphia sent out an appeal for sponsors for thirty under- 
privileged children, Mrs. Roosevelt “‘adopted” Jean 
Cameron, aged three, whose father had been jobless for 
years. : A 

That spring she made her movie debut in a short, 
Hobby-Lobby, filmed at Fox Movietone Studios in New 
York. She signed a contract to do a twice-a-week broad- 
cast over NBC’s red network sponsored by Sweetheart 
Toilet Soap, with the proceeds to go to her many bene- 
factions through the American Friends Service Com- 
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mittee. And without waiting to find out whether F.D.R. 
would be staying on in the White House, United Fea- 
tures extended her contract for a daily newspaper column 
to run to January 1, 1946, p 

She held her weekly news conferences at the White 
House, to which only newspaperwomen were admitted, 
and would report on her trips, deny such reports as that 
she would become president of Bryn Mawr—‘I haven't 
heard of it”—or that she would run against Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish. “Nothing would induce me to run 
for political office... .” 

She enjoyed fencing with Congressional critics, That 
spring the G.O.P. was making an issue of the census, 
criticizing some of the questions as an “invasion of pri- 
vacy.”” A census taker had caught her in a San Fran- 
cisco hotel the night of April 8, she reported to her news 
conference. That was the day set aside by the census 
bureau for counting “homeless Americans.” She was 
excused from answering his questions, she went on mis- 
chieyously, when she signed a form guaranteeing the 
President was furnishing the information in Washington. 
Mrs. Roosevelts clothes were also news. Reports 
about her fittings at Milgrim’s and Arnold Constable’s 
would stand next to accounts of her advice to women 
to develop an international outlook in a constantly smal- 
Jer world. Whether Easter 1940 would be warm or crisp; 
said Miss Lucille Mahoney of Arnold Constable’s, Mrs. 
Roosevelt would be appropriately garbed, in “shadow- 
sheer” wool, if mild; in a heavier wool, if chilly; and in 
either case in blue—navy for the first, Bahama for’ the 
second. Milgrim’s that spring developed a new shade 
of “Eleanor blue,” her favorite color. 


That spring question marks hovered 
had to be ready for anything. 


I was myself uncertain, as were most people on the 
non-Communist left. My good friend, Jimmy Wechslet 


everywhere; one 
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was writing a book with Harold Lavine, a college frater- 
nity brother, on war propaganda and was startled by the 
parallels between United States policies in this and the 
last war. Paul Hagen was under attack by the board 
of the American Friends of German Freedom—now as 
a German, now as a British agent—and even level-head- 
ed progressives were expressing anxiety that the Ameri- 
can Friends would be used as an interventionist instru- 
ment. 

- The war in Finland had énded March 13. The spec- 
tacle of this tiny, gallant people having to yield to brute 
Soviet pawer was as depressing in 1940 as abandoned 
Czechoslovakia’s submission to brute Nazi power had 
been in 1938. Yet I was also relieved that the end had 
come. I had feared that Chamberlain and Daladier 
would switch from not fighting Hitler to war against 
Stalin and thought no good would come of such a war. 
Perhaps now Stalin would stay at home and solve some 
of the huge problems confronting the Communist regime 
there. For the first time I found myself wondering 
whether it might not be better if the war in Europe stop- 
ped, feeling that war under Chamberlain’s leadership 
would never serve progressive purposes. Hitler’s over- 
throw would be delayed, but perhaps waiting for the 
internal resistance to his tyranny to mature would mean 
that its end would come with much less carnage. I des- 
cribe these reactions, not because they were mine, but 
they reflected doubts and apprehensions that were spread 
widely among thinking people. — 

Two weeks before the Nazi blitzkrieg struck at Nor- 
‘way, I was asked to come to tea at the Eleventh Street 
apartment. Bernard Baruch was there. The talk Was 
about the doubts among the young people as to F.D.R.’s 
real purposes. “They don’t know him as we do,” said 
Baruch, nudging Mrs. Roosevelt. A tall, smiling, self- 
assured man, he diagnosed the country’s problems as 
mainly “psychological,” a national lack of self-confidence. 
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I left shortly afterward because Mrs. Roosevelt’s son 
James was coming in and wanted to see his mother alone. 
Would I come back after dinner? she asked. She wanted 
to go on with the discussion of the country’s mood. She 
could not reconcile herself to the “Jet-Europe-stew-in- 
its-own-juice” attitude that she had found on her travels. 
She could not contemplate a German victory with equani- 
mity. If we stayed aloof, if we did not make some con- 
tribution to the outcome of the war, we could have little 
influence on the peace. Unless one thought in terms of 
building a Chinese wall around the United States, she 
went on, we had to be in a position to work for the kind 
of economic interrelationships that would be conducive 
to peace and prosperity. But she also felt that nothing 
would be served at present by our getting into the war 
and agreed that what could be accomplished at a peace 
conference would depend on the kinds of governments 
that might be representing Europe at such a gathering. 

The attack on Norway swept away my own doubts 
and indecision. Chamberlain now had to fight. There 
would be no more Munichs. The phony war was over. 

When, two weeks later, a friend of mine and I spent 
a long evening at Mrs. Roosevelt’s, talking, her views 
on what needed to be done had crystallized. We should 
extend credits openly and directly to the Allies, she said. 
People seemed to forget the nature of fascism and Nazi- 
ism she went on, and accepted it as a tolerable system 


of government. Colonel Lindbergh had written in the 
March Atlantic Monthly: 


“Germany is as essential to this group (civilized) as 
England or France, for she alone can either dam the 


Asiatic hordes or form the spearhead for their pene- 
tration into Europe.” 


She found Lindbergh’s sympathy with Nazi Germany in- 
credible and appalling. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt was equally exercised over Com- 
munist propaganda that it did not matter which side 
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won. She was highly critical of the way the pro-Soviet 
people minimized the wickedness of Naziism and em- 
phasized the evils on the Allied side. 

Whatever those evils, they bore no comparison either 
with what was going on in Germany, or for that matter, 
the Soviet Union. American Communists ought to take 
a close look at the meaning of the purges, she said. She 
knew how extensive they were from Ambassador Davies? 
reports. She hdd thought Joe Davies worthless, but he 
had sent in the most enlightening reports in the diploma- 
tic service. The discussion turned to the State Depart- 
ment. She did not have a high opinion of our diploma- 
tic people, they knew too little about the country to 
which they were assigned—and about their own country, 
too. Bullitt was “clever” but “unsteady.” He was un- 
able to take Russia, she thought, in part because he 
missed the atmosphere of high society there. 

After Georgie, her maid and cook, had fed us, we 
went into the sitting room. Mrs. Roosevelt settled her- 
self on the couch and pulled out her knitting. My friend 
and I both commented later on the quiet, tranquil beauty 
of her expression. Her blue eyes seemed to radiate with 
infinite kindness. 

The war and the third term were the two big topics 
that spring. What was the news in the Presidential 
sweepstakes, I asked. Two weeks earlier in Los Angeles 
she had said about a third term: ‘My own personal 
opinion—and not as the wife of a President—is that ex- 
cept in extraordinary circumstances we should stick to 
our traditions. Only when people believe that conditions 
are extraordinary should we depart from our tradition.” 
The conditions were becoming extraordinary, I suggested. 

A Hull-Farley ticket was now under consideration, 
she told us. She had asked the President about Hull’s’ 
social views and his reply had been that he thought Hull 
was a liberal. She herself had found him quite “tight- 
lipped” about his views. “I doubt Hull is strong enough 
to wage the fight that must be fought,” she declared. 
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She liked Farley but thought many of the problems con- 
fronting the country were too much for him, especially 
foreign policy. He had often said to her, “Well, 1 don’t 
understand it, but if you say it’s O.K., Eleanor, that's 
enough for me.” 3 

She couldn’t stand Garner and would campaign against 
him if he were nominated. It would break her heart to 
break with the party, but she would not go along with . 
Garner, 

With the world in flames how could we think of a ticket 
that would just get by, I asked. Was it not essential to 
have the strongest possible leadership? 5 

She did not like to contemplate F.D.R.’s running again, 
she replied. It might result in the same stalemate we ha 
hac since 1936. She had recently told the President of two 
conversations, one with a businessman who had urged 
repeal of the capital gains tax, saying that would en- 
courage businessmen to invest; the other with an econo- 
mist, who had urged a huge housing program as a way 
of giving the economy a shot in the arm. She was for 
trying both, she had told the President. How would he 
get them through Congress, he wanted to know, and 
where was he going to get the money to run the govern- 
ment? 

FDR. might represent the final effort to save the 
capitalist system, my friend observed, and the effort ap- 
peared to be faltering. The country wasn’t ready for the 
government to go into business, she said flatly, although 
it might become necessary to take over the utilities and 
railroads—a prospect that did not alarm her unduly. 

She told us about the book she was writing on demo- 
cracy, bringing out those aspects that we often took for 
granted—like the cab driver who expressed amazement 
that she would travel in his cab without someone to 
guard her, and the woman who told her American de- 
mocracy, unlike the old country, meant you could take 
your bread home from the store without hiding it. 
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“Nice lady, nice lady,” my friend was murmuring as 
we left. 

I saw Mrs. Roosevelt again a few days later. She had 
flown up from Washington with Mayor La Guardia. He 
had a roaring toothache, she reported, and went straight 
to the dentist, but despite his pain and agony had placed 
his hand on his heart and said things were terrible, espe- 
cially the unwillingness of Americans to face the facts 
of the international situation. 

She felt the same way. If we were indifferent to Hitler, 
he might win and cut us off from European markets al- 
together, forcing a greatly lowered standard of living 
upon us. Despite Chamberlain she felt there was a vast 
difference between England and Germany and there 
would be many possibilities of progress with an Allied 
victory. She just could not see how people could re- 
concile themselves to the spread of Hitler slavery.* 

I shared her sentiments, I said, and favored a pro- 
Allied policy as long as a New Deal government was in 
power. But suppose the Republicans won and we went 
to war. Would it not mean fascism here? I asked. The 
Republicans coming to power worried her, she said. She 
wondered whether under a Republican administration 
we would escape fascism even if we were not in the war. 
She had never seen the country so jittery. People seemed 


2The mail from the isolationists could be quite abusive and ` 
personal. The President should permit the people who will have 
to do the dying to vote on whether to go to war, a Nevada 
salesman wrote her, adding, “if you and your kind had to do 
the fighting” she would feel differently about the Ludlow amend- 
ment calling for a national referendum on whether to go to war. 
“I would be entirely. willing,” Mrs. Roosevelt wrote back, 

“if we ever had to go to war to be in the front line trenches, 
and I think unquestionably that every one of my family would 
be there to....My family has in the past provided its full 
quota of fighting people and also of people who have worked 
for the country in times of peace.” (FDR L) 
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to fear a Communist revolution was imminent, while she 
thought the danger was from the right. 

At her news conference that day she had urged care 
“lest in our desire to protect ourselves we do away with 
some of our basic liberties.” She was particularly exer- 
cised, she told me, by Senator McKeller’s threat not to 
vote a cent for NYA unless a loyalty oath were taken 
by NYA workers and schools receiving NYA funds un- 
dertook not to teach fascism or communism. 

Emma Bugbee, one of the regulars who covered her 
activities for the Herald Tribune, called during dinner. 
Emma wanted to know about the reception United Fea- 
tures Syndicate had given for the editors and executives 
attending the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. Mrs. Roosevelt had been in the re- 
ceiving line alongside the “neutral” Mr. Raymond Clap- 
per. Westbrook Pegler had been in the line, too, She 
had been very gracious to Mr. Pegler and he had been 
quite taken aback, Mrs. Roosevelt airily informed 
Emma. 

A few weeks later, at her request, I accompanied her 
up to City College, my alma mater, where she was going 
to speak for a friend of mine. The Nazis had overrun 
the low countries and were turning the French flank. But 
that did not shake the ASU. As we went through the 
entrance gate, some of them set up a shout, “The Yanks 
are not coming.” 

“All right, All right,” Mrs. Roosevelt shot back, “but 
what if the Nazis are?” 

When we left and entered a taxi, Mrs, Roosevelt was 
horrified to notice that a police radio car was escorting 
us. She asked me to get out and request them not to. 

On our way downtown we passed the corner on Morn- 
ingside Heights where our family grocery store was 
located. Would she stop and meet my mother? I asked. 
She would. My mother was so overcome as to be ren- 
dered almost speechless. A woman with a sharp sense 
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of humor, when she regained her composure, she ex- 
plained she had never been able to interest me in busi- 
ness, that I had simply refused to become a businessman. 
Children rarely became what their parents wanted, Mrs. 
Roosevelt replied gently, adding as my mother beamed 
and the customers gaped, that she was very fond of me. 

When we were back in the cab, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
she suspected my mother had wanted me to come into 
the store and run it. I wasn’t sure, I said. Most mothers 
wanted to see their children do better, but I was consci- 
ous of not having been of as much help to her as I should 

ave. 

I was deeply grateful to her, I went on, for stopping. 
She shook her head. When you know your own weak- 
nesses, she said, you know that you are no better than 
other people, but because of your position you have a 
greater chance to do good. That is all. 

“You don’t permit yourself false airs,” she added. 


CHAPTER 6 


“Merely Shouting from the Housetops— 
You Cannot Do It That Way 


Mrs. RoosevELT’S visit to City College happened on the 
day the Nazi blitzkrieg struck through the Low Countries 


—a time, as Mrs. Roosevelt said on one of her broad- 
casts, when “the sky, even if the sun shines, is filled... 
with portents of disaster.” Our talk, on the way down- 
town, immediately returned to it. : 

Her eldest son, Jimmy, had asked her if he should get 
his business affairs in shape so that he could leave them 
quickly and she had answered that she thought, yes. 
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Jimmy had then said he was ready to go but that his heart 
wasn’t in it. He could not see that anything would come 
out different from the last war. 

She had the same fears, she confessed. People had to 
clarify in their own minds what they wanted, especially 
the kind of peace they wanted. f 

She had told Norman Davis, the head of the American 
Red Cross, and the President that she was ready to g0 
to Europe for the Red Cross if that would do any good. 
But the blitzkrieg moved faster than the proposal. Hull 
and Davis had vetoed it, I was told two weeks later, be- 
cause of the possibility, even imminence of a Hitler 
victory. 

The capture of the President’s ~wife, they told her, 
would be a serious matter! 

Within a week of breaching the Low Countries the 
Nazi war machine broke out into France through Sedan. 
The battle of France had begun and Winston Churchill, 
who had become Prime Minister, sent his first message 
to F.D.R., on May 15, pleading for all help short of 
engaging America’s armed forces, starting with aircraft 
and forty or fifty over-age destroyers. If the help was 
withheld too long, he warned, it might be too late. 

On May 16, the President went up to Congress to warn 
the country that it must “recast” its thinking “about 
national protection.” The oceans no longer provided 
safety. We too might become vulnerable to surprise at- 
tack if potential enemies were permitted to consolidate 
their gains and we did not have the equipment and forces 
with which to defend our vital interests. 

He set breath-taking production targets, symbolized by 
50,000 planes a year and demanded a speed-up in the 
production of artillery, tanks, antiaircraft guns, motor 
transport, and ammunition. He asked Congress for an 
Immediate appropriation of $896,000,000, He prayed 
for peace, but we had’ to stand ready “not only to spend 
millions for defense, but to give our service and even 
our lives for the maintenance of our American liberties.” 


-Jana 


— 
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I listened, I wrote Mrs. R., my feelings torn between: 


“. . . approval of his request for 50,000 planes as soon 
as possible and of sadness that it could have so little 
to do with the things that make life worthwhile and 
for which we have been concerned. I know the Pre- 
sident could do and say little else....” 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply was written on May 25, when 
the French Army was in demoralized retreat and_ the 
British moving toward the Channel ports: 


“I know how you felt for I’ve been feeling so much 
the same but it is necessary, I fear, to meet this parti- 
cular force with force. Not being willing to face a 
situation or beclouding it with words that have little 
or no relation to reality doesn’t help. I wrote 
Jean Horie [Secretary of the New York Youth Con- 
gress] today after reading the morning papers that I 
thought it only fair to warn her that next Sunday even- 
ing my speech could not be to the liking of the group 
and did she really want me?” 


On the way to give her speech to the New York group, 
May 26, Mrs. Roosevelt left a very somber White House 
where Judge Rosenman and Harry Hopkins were work- 
ing with the President on the final draft of a Sunday- 
night fireside chat, as dispatches poured in which the 
President passed around muttering “All bad, all bad.” 
(Working with Roosevelt, by Samuel L. Rosenman, 
Page 196.) 

They were making a tragic mistake, Mrs. Roosevelt 
told the Youth Congress delegates at Mecca Temple, in 
Opposing present American defense measures. Their ad- 
Vice, if followed, might needlessly sacrifice many Ameri- 
can lives. 

“You don’t want to go to war,” she said slowly. Prod- 
ding the air with her long graceful fingers for emphasis, 

I don’t want to go to war. But war may come to us.” 
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And when and if it does come, she went on, courage 
would not be enough nor would more men be enough. 
With the techniques of the blitzkrieg, the stukas, wg 
parachute troops, the panzers, in everyone’s mind, she 
pointed out that the most modern machines of war were 
indispensable. That was what the defense appropria- 
tion the President now was seeking from Congress was 
intended to provide. NE 

But the 1100 delegates had already passed their re- 
solution condemning the armament program. They ha 
cheered Mike Quill of the Transport Workers Union who 
in a heavier brogue than usual had pronounced that “The 
war in Europe is a war between two thieves. The big 
question is: Will we be dragged into the present Euro- 
pean madhouse, the European blood bath?” 

Despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s sensible words, no moye was 
made to modify the resolution. She excused herself after 
her speech, saying she wanted to listen to the President’s 
radio speech. She did not hear Representative Vito 
Marcantonio, the East Harlem Congressman who had 
cast the only vote in the House against the defense ap- 
Propriation. He brought the delegates to their feet, the 
Daily Worker reported, whistling and stomping, when he 
declared the appropriation Sought by F.D.R. was for the 
purpose of waging an aggressive war “in defense of the 
American dollar and the British pound.” Any one who 
said otherwise was either naive or dishonest, he said. 

Like Mrs. R., I had dashed away from Mecca Temple 
to listen to the President. We discussed it the next morn- 
ing. She nodded in agreement when I said I liked the 


great social gains 


t s Union minorities 
would not be permitted to interrupt the 


flow of produc- 
tion but labor would be fully represented in the defense 
Setup. Nor did he think a “new crop of war million- 


aires” should be allowed to spring up because of the 
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And when and if it does come, she went on, courage 
would not be enough nor would more men be enough. 
With the techniques of the blitzkrieg, the stukas, the 
parachute troops, the panzers, in everyone’s mind, she 
pointed out that the most modern machines of war were 
indispensable. That was what the defense appropria- 
tion the President now was seeking from Congress waS 
intended to provide. A 

But the 1100 delegates had already passed their re- 
solution condemning the armament program. They had 
cheered Mike Quill of the Transport Workers Union who 
in a heavier brogue than usual had pronounced that “The 
war in Europe is a war between two thieves. The big 
question is: Will we be dragged into the present Euro- 
pean madhouse, the European blood bath?” 

Despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s sensible words, no move was 
made to modify the resolution, She excused herself after 
her speech, saying she wanted to listen to the President’s 
radio speech. She did not hear Representative Vito 
Marcantonio, the East Harlem Congressman who had 
cast the only vote in the House against the defense ap- 
propriation. He brought the delegates to their feet, the 
Daily Worker reported, whistling and stomping, when he 
declared the appropriation sought by F.D.R. was for the 
purpose of waging an aggressive war “in defense of the 
American dollar and the British pound,” Any one who 
said otherwise was either naive or dishonest, he said. 

Like Mrs. R., I had dashed away from Mecca Temple 
to listen to the President. We discussed it the next morn- 
ing. She nodded in agreement when I said I liked the 
last part best. There the President had warned the con- 
servatives that there was nothing in the present emerg- 
ency to justify undoing of “any of the great social gains 
we have made in these past years.” Union minorities 
would not be permitted to interrupt the flow of produc- 
tion but labor would be fully represented in the defense 
setup. Nor did he think a “new crop of war million- 
aires” should be allowed to spring up because of the 
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emergency. Consumers had to be protected against rising 
prices. We had to be wary of the Fifth Column, and also 
of the new techniques of dividing a nation through the 
exploitation of sectional, racial, or political prejudice. 


“We are continuing our efforts to bring the blessing 
of a free society, of a free and productive economic 
system, to every family in the land. This is the pro- 
mise of America. 

“It is this that we must continue to build—this that 
we must continue to defend.” 


She was glad that he had said these things, Mrs. R. 
commented, so that they were publicly known, although 
it had been his opinion all along. 

What had I thought of her speech at Mecca Temple? 
Probably, she hadn’t convinced anyone, I replied. Their 
applause was meant to demonstrate their appreciation of 
her personally rather than approval for what she had 
to say. Their thinking was in World War I terms now 
and was geared to the apocalyptic vision of war-weary 
masses turning on their governments and workers-led 
Communist revolutions breaking out all over Europe. 

Highly unlikely if Hitler won, Mrs. Roosevelt mur- 
mured scornfully. And a Hitler victory now seemed 
likely. She had hinted at this in her Mecca Temple 
speech when she said there was little danger of a new 
AEF if for no other reason than the length of time it 
would take to prepare an army for service abroad, but 
few people appreciated the grave news she was convey- 
ing—nor would it have changed many opinions. 

With the country’s emphasis now on defense produc- 
tion, Mrs. Roosevelt had begun thinking of a plan for 
universal, nonmilitary Service by young people, perhaps 
using the facilities of NYA, to give them skills that would 
be useful either in the armed forces or the defense in- 


dustries. i 
ustries he plan with labor? I asked. That 


ad she discussed t 
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a 
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for the President to set up his Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, which would have 
labor representation on it. The President was in a 
quandary about which labor leaders to appoint to the 
commission. If he asked William Green, the President 
of the AF. or L., for Suggestions, he would propose — 
William Hutcheson, head of the carpenters and a stal- 
wart Republican, while the President wanted Dan Tobin, 
head of the teamsters and a Democratic warhorse. And 
if he asked Lewis, he wasn’t sure that Lewis would 
recommend Sidney Hillman whom he wanted, or some- 
one like Hillman, who would be all out for the defense 
program, 

Mrs. Roosevelt understood the President’s quandary, 
but thought that it had to be faced and that he was 

eading for trouble by a procedure that bypassed Lewis 
and Green. Appointment, a few days later, of Hillman, 


> 


anti-F.D.R. line in order to 
thus bolster F.D.R,’s middl 
Democratic Party, 

She wondered about Lewis’ relations with the Com- 
munists, Mrs. Roosevelt said. It had come up in con- 
nection with a Daughters of the Depression march oF 
Washington organized by the Workers’ Alliance. ~Mrs- 
Roosevelt and a great many New Deal people had agr 
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to serye as sponsors.’ Shortly before it took place, Mrs. 
Burt Wheeler had come to many of the sponsors and said 
the affair was a Communist show and the New Deal peo- 
ple should pull out. Mrs. Perkins agreed with her as 
did Colonel Harrington who feared the Daughters might 
adversely affect his WPA appropriation in Congress. 

Mrs. R. stuck but wanted to know, since Wheeler was 
Lewis’ man and Mrs. Wheeler would not, she thought, 
have taken any action without the senator’s consent, 
whether her withdrawal meant that Lewis was breaking 
with the Communists. (Actually, Lewis never broke 
with them. After the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union, 
when Lewis’ isolationism, if anything, was intensified, 
they turned on him with their characteristic ferocity.) 

The President’s briefing session for youth leaders, 
which had been postponed in May, was to take place at 
the beginning of June and Mrs. Roosevelt invited Agnes 
Reynolds and me to stay at the White House. We came 
down two days earlier. Mrs. Roosevelt greeted us at 
the door and showed us to our rooms. Tommy would 
fetch us for tea at 4:30. 

Tea was on the lawn. There were several New Deal 
figures there. The beauty and serenity of the surround- 
ings contrasted almost theatrically with the dire news 
pouring into the White House from Europe. The British 
had evacuated their army through Dunkirk and the battle 
of France was in its final phase. 

A Social Security official remarked apprehensively that 
the Social.Security building that was about to be finished 
might be preempted by the War Department. If the 
remark was intended to evoke from Mrs. Roosevelt an 
offer to help, it failed. She hated to distract the Pre- 
sident with problems that did not bear directly upon 
the international crisis, she said. 

Mrs. R. and Tommy had a dinner engagement else- 
where, Aggie and I visited my friends, Lucy and Felix 
Cohen. Felix was on the point of resigning from the 
Lawyers’ Guild. The Washington branch had defeated 
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him for election as a delegate to the national convention 
on the grounds that he was a redbaiter. d 

When we returned at 11 P.M., Mrs. Roosevelt also ha 
just come back and took us to see the nighttime reflec- 
tion of the Washington Monument in the pool next to 
the Lincoln Memorial. She also wanted us to see Lin- 
coln “almost alive” in the nighttime lights. 

Back in her sitting room she told us of her frequent 
sense that the second floor of the White House was alive 
with historical presences. Sometimes she imagined she 
could hear Lincoln walking about, worrying over what 
he should do. All great decisions had to be made alone, 
she thought. Leaders had to be ready to go into eclipse- 
She had never asked the President his intentions in re 
gard to a third term. He had to make that decision 


alone and she did not want to influence it by impressing 
her wishes. 


We talked for an hour, 
of aiding the Allies, she 
Italy was expected to enter 


The issue no longer was one | 
said, but our own defense: 
y the war today or tomorrow; 
Spain soon afterwards, and Hitler would then compe 
France to sue for peace. 

She read us a poem that Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
Ambassador in Washington i 
a sketch of the Washin: 


In it he spoke of the 
ed on the battlefields 


We had been fooled once, I said. Would the outcome 
be different this time? She was also worried, she sais 
and the previous night had talked at length with the 
President on how the same cycle could be kept from re- 
peating itself. The President had spoken of complete 
and total disarmament, freedom from fear and want, the 


international stabilization of raw material, and food 
prices. t - 

Would that be enough, I persisted, without a mor 
equable economic order within nations that would keeP 
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fascist and anti-democratic forces from arising again? 
I should put that question to the President ‘when we met 
with him, she said. 

Franklin, Jr., was in and out of the White House the 
next day, arranging with his father for his speech on June 
10 at the University of Virginia commencement. A young 
man of enormous vitality and charm and a great tease, 
he was adored by everyone. He kept the banter going 
throughout lunch, dashed off a telegram, gobbled down 
some fish, urged his mother to come down to the com- 
mencement (“we will need a pretty girl”), kissed Tom- 
my, whom he called his “fat wife” while Ethel was his 
“thin wife,” and dashed for the airport. Mrs. R. obvi- 
ously enjoyed his being there. She hoped his wife would 
understand the need for his having a wide range of in- 
terests, she commented later. 

June 5 was the evening the President had set aside to 
meet with us. About fifty of us filed into the State Din- 
ing Room where chairs had been placed in rows in front 
of a table where the President sat. He had come in with 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins who had just mov 
into the White House. Elliott Roosevelt was an interest 
spectator. For three hours he took every question that 
was thrown at him and, though some of them carried the 
nasty implication that he had turned reactionary and no 
longer cared for progressive objectives, answered courte- 
ously at length, with humor, occasionally sadness as he 
tried to explain his difficulties to us as well as expound 
his position. ; 

If in February he had in effect taken young people out 
to the woodshed, the June session was a case of a man- 
to-man talk. 

Why did the President bother? 
an eyening when he had so many othe 
on his mind to this effort to explain his p 


people? For one thing, li i 
press conferences and after years of handling the tougher, 
sharper, better-informed questions of the White House 
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Japan had marched into Manchuria, the President re- 
minded us, Henry L. Stimson who was then Secretary of 
State asked the other signatories of the Nine Power 
Treaty whether they would go along with an embargo 
on Japan. A 

“No, no, Mr. Stimson,” the other nations replied, “we 
cannot do that. There will be a war. Anything to 
avoid a war.” F.D.R.’s expressive voice drew the full 
value out of those lines as he went on to observe that 
Japan, asa Consequence, was given “completely free rein 
in Manchuria. Then the Italians moved into Ethiopia 
and the question of sanctions came up at the League of 
Nations and again people said, “My God, do not do it: 
it means a war.” 


The same was true in the cases of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland 


ere the President paused. He knew his audience 
was thinking about Spain and that i 
champions were not happ 
fusal to sell arms to the ] 


>» aS a re 
sult, Franco won,” 
He did not recite this grim inventory in order to assess 
the blame, he said. He was concerned with the present. 
“The fact is today the world is facin 
come down to it, a choi » from our Point of view, 
between different kinds of government... I don’t 
think that I would like to live, if I were eighteen or 


sixteen... that I would care to live under Communism 
or under Naziism or under Fascism. | |? 


Then the President paused for questions. For a half 
hour they came, not on foreign policy but on denial of 


&—well, when you 
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Negro voting rights, civil liberties, cuts in relief appro- 
Priations, and finally, a question relating to his opening 
Statement. Did the President really believe the Allies 
Were defending democracy and was there much to choose 
between them? 

That was not the question, the President came back. 
The question was really “Where would you rather live, 
in France or Germany today?” 

Taken aback, the questioner replied, “Are you asking 
me??? 

The President: “Yes.” 

Questioner: “Is there much choice today? I would 
answer that I would much prefer living in the United 
States.” 4 

The President: “Yes, but between France and Ger- 
many, I would certainly much rather live in France. 
After all, the civil liberties in France have always been, 
on the whole, pretty good. .. .” 3 

Questioner: “The question now is whether I would 
enjoy living in the French colonies and I woùld have to 


answer, 0. 

The President: “I agree with you. I am talking as 
between France and Germany....” 

I put to the President the question I had asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt. ‘‘What hope is there, even if the Allies win, 
that the same thing won’t happen as after the last war, 
especially if the Allied governments are reactionary?’ 

He did not want to get into the “guessing field, the 
President replied, but he would point out that since 
Napoleon “there hasn’t been any real, serious, wide- 
spread aggression on the part of the nations that call 
themselves democratic.” f a 

If you were entrusted with writing the peace, how 
would you set it up to guard against a repetition, I per- 
E have a pretty good idea of what we would seek,” 
the President replied and then outlined a world based 
on the four freedoms which he considered the indispens- 
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able pillars of peace—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and freedom from an arms race, that is, dis- 
armament, and freedom of commercial and cultural in- 
terchange. i 

Most of the questions, however, reflected the sense Of 
many of those present, that he was not being “diligent 
enough in the promotion of social and economic legisla- 
tion at home. 

Why could he not get more money for the WPA, the 
farmers, and the like, one questioner wanted to know, 
since he was “now in control of Congress... .”” fe 

“Now, wait a minute,” the President interrupted him 
amid laughter. He could ask for another billion on toP 
of the four billion he had requested for defense and: 


““T will get it. But I am not in control with respet 
to a thing like the National Labor Relations Boat 


[the effort to weaken it] or the effort to emasculate thé 
Wages and Hours thing.” 


The questions kept coming, urging greater priority 
for internal defense through welfare legislation. 
should not confuse the two meanings to defense, 
President remonstrated. They were as different as “ap 
ples and pears.” The future of the nation required: 
apart from military strength “a more prosperous ai 
better-living people than we have got today.” 

But there was also the problem of defending the cout” 
try against possible aggression, t 

But, one of the questioners replied, the most importan 
form of defense, the internal, was not being adequately 
stressed at the present time. 

Somewhat wearily, the President answered, “Well. pen 
haps it is not. It is a little difficult in our system FA 
government to pursue two equally important things W T 
equal emphasis at the same time. That is damned har of 
But as to the relative importance of the two forms ly 
defense, he said at another point, “They are both equ 
important and you can say I said so,” 
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A boy from St. Louis returned to the same theme, 
making a five-minute speech, telling the President he was 
letting young people down in not carrying the fight to the 
people and forcing Congress to act upon jobs, education, 
health, and civil rights. 

The President: (interposing) “Young man, I think you 
are very sincere. Have you read Carl Sandburg’s 
Lincoln?” 

Questioner: “No, sir.” 5 

The President: “I think the impression was that Lin- 
coln was a pretty sad man because he could not do all 
he wanted to do at one time and I think you will find 
examples how Lincoln had to compromise to gain a little 
something. He had to compromise to make a few gains. 
Lincoln was one of the unfortunate people called a ‘poli- 
tician’ but he was a politician who was practical enough 
to get a great many things for the country. He was a 
sad man because he couldn’t get it all at once. Maybe 
you would make a better President than I have. Maybe 
you will, some day. If you ever sit here, you will learn | 
that you cannot, just by shouting from the housetops, 
get what you want all the time.” 

Here Mrs.. Roosevelt chimed in, supporting F.D.R.: 
“T think there is one thing they do not quite get, namely, 
they think of carrying a fight to the people as carrying 
it to people who will think as they do,” whereas the 
President had to be concerned with popular opinion as 
represented by Congress. : 

“Merely shouting from the housetops—you cannot do 
it that way” F.D.R. reiterated, and when the’ Missouri 


boy showed he was not convinced, the President cited | 
his. troubles with the $600 million he had requested for 


housing: 
“I have had conference after conference (with Con- 

“gressmen brought down to the White House); I have 

-Written letter after letter and I hope now, but I am not 


sure, that I will get $300 million, Well, I suppose I 
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nt a good part of twenty or thirty days talking to 
fee east: For God’s sake give me all you can. 
If you can’t give me $600 million, give me all you 
can.’ They started out with $150 million. I said, 
‘No.’ I said ‘That is ridiculous.’ I did the best trading 
that I could. I said give me $500 million. They came 
up to $200 million and I think now I have got them 
up to $300 million. I don’t know. I have done every- 
thing I humanly could.” - 


After a couple of more questions, the President turned 
to Harry Hopkins and beckoned him to come over. 


“... because I have got to telephone to the Secretary 
of State. I am awfully sorry. Harry will answer any. 
more questions you have in mind.” 


A few graceful words about what a “grand evening” it 
had been for him, and he bid us good night. As he was 
wheeled out, he flashed us a sparkling smile as we sto 
and applauded. | 
We had been going for three hours, but as soon as WÊ 
sat down, Harry was asked, “Are you ready to answel 
questions?” Firmly, Harry declared, “First, we are goin 
to have some beer.” His replies were crisper. He wa 
not prepared, he made it plain quickly, to put up with 
some of the nonsense the President had taken in hi 
stride. 
When he was taxed on the Ne 


s, gro problem, he nien 
rupted to say, “You are making a speech and now Y° 


want me to make one....” which he proceeded to %0: 
He knew the problems the Negro people faced. “I ca” 
repeat, just as well as you can, the whole list from begi™ 
ning to end.” The questioner knew as well as anyon? 
in the room what the Roosevelt Administration had d0” 
for Negroes in the last seven years. Simply because ‘4 
has not been able to expedite for Negroes all the things 
that ought to be done, does not mean the administrati? 
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wes not understand them, is not sympathetic with 
them.” 
Clearly, the President’s deputy and intimate had been 
doing a slow burn over questions which appeared to 
challenge the administration’s loyalty to progressive pur- 
poses. 


“Now, I am quite frank to say that I get irritated 
about this sometimes because I get the assumption 
from you people that you are the only people that 
think anything about trade unions and the CIO and 
industrial unions. Who put the Wages and Hours 
Act on the statute books? Who did that? Who really 
went to town, to bat for labor? 

“Now, you know the headaches we have had. You 
know this political system. You might be a Demo- 
crat but that does not mean anything. It is how you 
feel and what you believe in.” 


He was not trying to dissuade them from pushing ahead 
of Congress and punching hard for more than might be 
obtainable at the moment. If he was annoyed, it was 
at the implication in so many of the questions “that we 
do not see the needs of this nation as well as you do.” 

But Harry was no more successful than the President 
in turning off the questions stemming, from the battle- 
ships versus schools collision. Although he had pledged 
himself not to make any more speeches, Harry finally 
replied, 

«it seems to me that what goes on in your minds 

is this; Here are the problems about which you feel 


ly. Let us say that it is í i i 
me Bil or the Health Bill or the Vinson Bill, which 


you think is pretty bad, and on y Tee. 

“Now what you say is that if you were sitting 1n the 
President’s chair and with this situation now, the way 
it is right today in the world and the stuff on the pages 
of the newspapers, with the things which are going on 
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-and being discussed in every home...in effect, what 
you say is that if you were here, if you were the Be 
sident, you, today, would go out and project a grea 
public campaign to get public support behind one i 
the other of the things you are talking about, or a 
of them. 

“Now, I think the real problem then is this: atg 
all this man is President. He would agree with mos 
of the things you people agree on. Not all of them. 
-.- But really, what in the last analysis you are doing 
with him is saying to him, ‘Now, I think you are mak- 
ing a great mistake. You do not sense what public 
opinion is. You could move this thing this way, 
you wanted to.’ And, furthermore, it seems to me 
you go a little further and say he is making a serious 
mistake on the broad defense front, including both the 
apples and the pears....This is your opinion, Now; 
his opinion may be different as to where public opinion 
could be taken. After all, anybody who has watched 
him in the last seven years knows he is a pretty goo% 
judge of public opinion and where it is, Sets 


Mrs. Roosevelt broke in with an illustration. 


“A year and a half, two years ago, he said every single 
` thing on defense that he said aloud today to individual 
members of Congress and gave the very same reasons- 
“It is not what he wants—and the reason that he 
-can get them today is that circumstances hit the pe 
ple of the United States in the head. He saw all thes? 
things and I think you could pick out members 
Congress—am I telling the truth—” 
Mr. Hopkins: “Right.” 


Mrs, Roosevelt: “to whom he said, ‘We should d° 
thus and so now.’ And they said, ‘Oh, no; oh, no, you 
are dreaming, Mr. President. No, those things are n0 
ever going to happen. No, Mr. President, such a thing 
is ridiculous to contemplate.’ 
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“Today, they are all running to him because the cir- 
cumstances, the life of the world have hit them in the 
face. And they are all saying, ‘Oh, Mr. President! 
yes, we are ready to do it? But they were not ready 
two years ago, when he could not get it done. You 
see the difference? 

“Tt is the same thing about the other thing. The 
day that other thing hits the people of the United 
States hard enough, they will want it. That is the 
reason in 1933, you got a lot of other things done. 
That is the reason that, before that, you could not get 
it done. There were too many people who were com- 
fortable and too few who were pushed....” 


Harry had had enough. “Don’t you people ever want 
to go home? Mrs. Roosevelt, do you want to say a word 
before you go?” ss 

“I just want to get a train and that is the reason I have 
to go,” Mrs. Roosevelt replied. 

Someone arose to express the group’s thanks to her 
“for this opportunity.” ‘ 

She brushed the thanks aside. “The President was 
very much interested by you or he never would have 
stayed so long. You made your own opportunity.” 


r 


CHAPTER 7 


A Day at the World’s Fair with Mrs. R. 


Tuere were many people that month of June professing 
to speak for labor, some fearing, others hoping for, a 
breakaway from the President. John L. Lewis was mov- 
ing toward that supreme example of egregious miscal- 
culation, his declaration for Wendell Willkie, with his. 
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parallel announcement that he would quit the pred 
dency of the CIO if the election results showed that a 
had not accurately expressed the sentiments of the wor! 

ingman and -woman. d 

A visit to the World’s Fair by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Tommy early in June indicated to Mrs. R. that Lewis 
opposition to the President reflected his personal resent- 
ment rather than the disenchantment of his followers. 

The fair grounds were jumping with life. To the non 
mal quota of visitors were added that day the 75,001 
garment workers brought out by David Dubinsky’s 
ILGWU. A 

We started out with a chair tour. The chair was buil 
for two, so I perched on the edge, like the figure on the 
prow of a ship, as we carefully maneuvered our way 
through the Surging, affectionate crowds, 

People waved at Mrs. Roosevelt, threw her kisses: 
looked at her with shining eyes. “God bless you,” they 
called out. “God bless the President.” “Say hello to 
the President.” They ran alongside the chair, sent theif 
children up to shake her hand, rushed madly for vantag® 
spots from which to photograph her, They wanted t0 


respect her Privacy, yet were drawn by their adoration 
to violate it, 


sonally. In her childhood she had been given the feeling 
of being the unwanted, the ugly duckling. Hers had 
been “a very miserable childhood,” she once said. 

wanted to be loved so badly, and most of all I wanted 
to be loved by my father.” She wanted to, but never 
could quite believe that the outpourings of affectionate 
homage were for Eleanor Roosevelt, the person, rather 
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than for Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the wife of the, 
President. 

Our chair promenade ended up at the WPA contem- 
porary-arts show. A goateed gentleman, whose name 
I didn’t catch, shepherded us around the various exhi- 
bits. When Mrs. R. complained that a particularly 
shapeless piece of sculpture was meaningless to her an 
animated discussion began in which our guide argued the 
right of the artist to search for new ways to bring out 
Significance and beauty. 

Mrs. R. reacted as she did, he said; because she had 
been brought up conventionally, accepting Greek stand- 
ards of beauty as absolute. Mrs. R. followed intently 
despite the scores of people milling about and informed 
Adrian Dornbush, the assistant head of the WPA art 
project and an old friend of hers, who had joined us, 
that she was “being educated.” 

In music, poetry, drama as well as painting, Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s tastes ran to the traditional rather than the 
avant-garde. She would help the latter, because she 
felt an obligation to encourage the new and experimental. 
She was open to novelty, but the play at which she was 
happiest was Rose Franken’s Claudia, which with its 
laughter and tears brought “a lump in my throat,” just 
as the poetry she most enjoyed was an epic like John 
Brown’s Body by Stephen Vincent Benét. 

We went to lunch at the Swedish restaurant, our party 
constantly growing. C. R. Smith, a diamond-in-the-rough 
Texan who headed American Airlines and obviously 
adored Mrs. R., a pioneer air traveler, came along, as did 
Frank Harting, who was in charge of the General Motors 
exhibit, and who in his rather dandyish, precise ways was 
the exact opposite of C.R. 

The talk was, of course, about the war. Defeat piled 
upon disaster in the West, and France seemed about to 
go under. The President had asked Congress for author- 
ity to call up the National Guard. She had been told 
there were dangers of Communist or Nazi putsches in 


ESR ES 
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Brazil and Mexico, Mrs. R. said. There was even a 
possibility that former President Cárdenas might sup- 
port a Communist coup although Josephus Daniels, o 
ambassador, had a high opinion of him. C. R. Smit 
pooh-poohed Cárdenas. He did not share the popular 
view of him as a strong man. Dornbush thought our 
policy should be to “save America first.” 

We then went to the-ILGWU celebration. A rank- 
and-file reception committee chaperoned by the courtly 
Luigi Antonini, a union vice president, greeted her. 
Negro member of the union gave Mrs. R. an orchid an 
murmured some words of welcome. David Dubinsky, 
beaming, delighted and emphatic, was there to welcome 
her, as was his daughter, Jean. We chatted about Ee 
Youth Congress. Both Jean and her father though 
Mrs. R. was making a mistake in continuing to give het 
Support to the congress and promised her a bill of parti- 
culars about Communist influence, As Mrs, R, went 
Over to greet some wom 
in the Women’s Trade U 


introductory pleasantries were concluded, 
Mrs. R., Senator Wagner, who also was to speak. a 
Mr. Dubinsky headed for the platform in the ‘Cou! 


of Peace.” They were almost engulfed by the enormous 
crowd. 


Jan Peerce sang. 


r As he inflated with the strains 9 
Pagliacci, Senator Wa 


gner’s bowler hat escaped him and 
went rolling toward the center of the stage. Mr, Dubin 
sky retrieved it as Mr. Peerce sang on. The senato! 
whose name was attached to most of the New Deal’s labor 
legislation was introduced. He clearly was a rever t 
figure. The crowd roared its approval as he urged tha; 
F.D.R. be kept in office until “we have absolute assu" 
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ances that Mein Kampf will never be rewritten to include 
the American continents.” 

- Mrs. R. appealed for national unity. Americans had 
to prove that: `~ 


“. . . we can carry forward the banner of democracy. 
... I want to say to you, just as the senator said, that 
labor must come together and be unified again in order 
to attain its maximum strength, so we as a nation must 
work with unity to meet the problems that lie before 
us.” 5 


As Mrs. Roosevelt left to enormous cheers, I said to 
myself, here is the real working class. These people do 
not feel let down by the President at all. 

Mrs. R. had promised Frank Harting to visit the 
G.M. exhibit. We drove in an open car. On the way 
a woman threw a note into the car. Mrs. R. opened it 
carefully. Only a name and address were written on it. 
She would keep it, Mrs. R. said. Judging by past ex- 
perience with such cryptic notes, the woman would pro- 
bably write her later. 

On the way home Tommy exclaimed that if Hitler 
came over she would give him a fight personally—‘“‘kick, 
scream, pull his hair.” Mrs. R. said she worried where 
they would hide all of us when she and the President 
were shot! She and the President had talked about the 
dreadful world this would be if Hitler should achieve 
his goal of world conquest. If that should happen, the 
President had added, one thing was certain—they would 
both be dead. 

Mrs. R. was quite dispirited about Arthurdale. ` She 
had been down on another visit to this subsistence home- 
stead project in West Virginia. Largely because of her 
interest and sponsorship Arthurdale had been set up by 
the government to provide work and housing for the 
165 destitute mining families of Scotts Run. The mines 
had shut down permanently and the government had 
sought to help them rebuild their lives by settling them 
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on small subsistence farms and attracting light industry 
to the area. . 


and should be left to local initiative. She was disap- 
pointed by the unwillingness of the local people to take 


should, but I should be prepared “for a good bit O 
horseplay and wildness.” 

With the fall of France, the situation of the varioU® 
antifascist refugees who had found shelter there becat™® 
desperate. The Social Democratic leaders were parti 
cularly exposed. My German underground friend, Karl 
Frank (Paul Hagen) asked whether I would not tak? 
him to see Mrs. Roosevelt about the problem. d 

“Pve written Mr. Frank,” she promptly replied, “an 
suggested that you and he come to breakfast at the apart- 
ment next Tuesday at 8:30.... 
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“The plight of the poor refugees in France is appalling 
but the chance of doing anything seems so slim. I’ve 
been working all week on some and see no results as 
yet. I think we got somewhere on children in England, 
but I’m not even sure how that will work out.” 


We were three when we arrived at Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
on June 25, and we ended up having dinner instead of 
breakfast. Karl brought along Joseph Buttinger. A 
small, slender man with big ears, he looked a little like 
Dopey in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, but in his 
quiet, thoughtful way he seemed to command more 
authority than Karl, partly because Karl himself defer- 
red to him like pupil to master. Buttinger had been 
head of the underground Socialist movement in Austria. 
Everything that had been important to him had been 
smashed, he told us. He was searching desperately for 
something to hold onto, an outlook, 

There were reports that day of the Russian move into 
Rumanian Bessarabia. It could be in agreement with 
Hitler, Buttinger said, or a protective move against him. 
We don’t know. More and more he was impressed with 
what we didn’t know, he said quietly. 

They wanted to find out whether Mrs. R. could do 
anything for the leading people of the German, Austrian, 
Spanish, and Polish Socialist parties. They had lists of 
people who had been stranded in France, some of whom 
had moved on to England, Sweden, Lithuania, all of 
whom it was prudent to get out of Hitler’s reach. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, anxious to help, called the President im- 
mediately. He was somewhat impatient over the request. 
Why wasn’t it taken for granted that everything possible 
was being done? The President kept bringing up the 
difficulties while Mrs. R. tenaciously kept pointing out 
the possibilities. t 

Congress wouldn’t let them in, the President said, and 
we had not been successful in our efforts to persuade 
Cuba and other Latin American countries to take them. 
She could not understand what had happened to us, 
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Mrs. R. interposed. We had been the traditional land 
of asylum and now were unwilling to admit polilical re- 
fugees. It was difficult to locate people in France, the 
President said. Dr. Negrin had disappeared after being 
sheltered in the U. S, Embassy in Paris. Spain refused 
to admit even American refugees, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
minded the President he had always said it was possible 
to bribe Spanish and Portuguese officials. 

In the end, Mrs. Roosevelt took the lists and said they 


would be sent-to our consular offices in Europe.' 

If the President was momentarily vexed with Mrs: 
Roosevelt because she would not take “no” for an answer 
on the refu he was delighted with her deftness in 
carrying out his wishes in regard to the U.S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children that was being forme 
to bring English and other children over here. 

Committee members, including Mrs. Roosevelt, were 
anxious to have Winthrop Aldrich, the banker, head the 
Finance Committee, but suddenly in Mr. Aldrich’s pre- 


1 Karl Frank wrote her on August 15, 1940, how encouraging 
it was to have the friendly support of the State Department. ~ 
know it is due to your interest. 


You will certainly know that 
many hundreds of people have been granted visitors’ visas.” 


The problem was to get these for whom visas were now avail- 
able out of France—getting exit permiis from ihe unoccup!e! 
part and spiriting them out of the occupied regions. Varian 
Fry, editor of Headline Books for the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and a collaborator of Frank's i 


iK’s, wrote Mrs. R. suggesting 
the need for “a new Scarlet Pimpernel.” Might she or the 


President have a candidate? If not, he was ready to go himse 
if he could be properly accredited. He also suggested getting 
the co-operation of Latin-American governments in providin 
political asylum to the refugees. 
Mrs. R. sent on the letter to F.D.R. with the query, «what 
about this?” A 
“His suggestion may have all the merit in the world,” cama 
back the reply, “but„it most certainly cannot be authorized 4 
abetted by the Government of the United States, In regal 
to the last paragraph, I will speak about it.” d 
I don't know how it was done. but by August Mr. Fry ha 


obtained his papers and was in France and in contact with the” 
underground. (FDR L) 
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sence someone proposed him as over-all committee chair- 
man. Mrs. Roosevelt called the President, who was very 
much opposed to having a Republican stalwart in this 
position. Mrs. Roosevelt composed herself, went back 
to the other room and said in her most disarming 
manner: 
“Tt is kind of Mr. Aldrich to offer to be chairman, 
but is it not better from the point of view of geography 
to have someone from the Middle West?” 


At this, she turned to Marshall Field. She knew it 
would be a great bother for him, she said, but could he 
accept? Somewhat startled, the Chicago philanthropist 
and stalwart New Dealer did. Mrs. Roosevelt agreed to 
serve as honorary chairman. 

After our session at the White House with the Presid- 
ent, I had written Mrs. R. expressing support for the 
President’s position but also voicing anxiety over the 
way reaction was trying to move back into the seats of 
power under the cover of the war emergency. New 
Dealers were troubled by the President’s designation of 
William S. Knudsen, head of General Motors, and Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., head of U.S. Steel, to the Ad- 
visory Defense Commission. The defeat of Hitler would 
not of itself assure a better world for the common man, 
if the reactionaries managed to dismantle the New Deal, 
I wrote. 

Many of you young people, Mrs. R. wrote back (on 


June 10): 


“,.. are not recognizing the fact that while you cannot 
be sure of the future, there are immediate things that 
have to be handled now and we have to go on feeling 
confident in our ability to go on fighting for the other 
things in the future.” = 


As for reaction’s moving back into power: 


Wer 
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“I could tell you plenty of things about the way every- 
one of us here has to fight reaction every day and be © 
on the lookout but that does not mean we must not 
use the people who sometimes unconsciously woul 
push us back, They know nothing else and they may 


learn, and it keeps us alive trying to keep up with 
them!” 


Business tycoon and Youth Congress radical—neither 
in her view were beyond hope. Some of her friends 
identified the well-being of democracy with business, — 
others, like myself, with labor, 

She herself saw human beings rather than classes— 
heart, reason, and loyalty to the country’s ideals as more 
important than whether a man was rich or poor, black 
or white. Her sympathies in the twenties and the 
thirties were with the labor movement because it fought 
for social-welfare legislation which she considered neces- 
sary and because it spoke for the disadvantaged and Op- 
posed, but her vision was of a genuinely classless 
America. 

“With labor’s growth,” she wrote after attending an 
ILGWU pageant, “the country has grown, for after all 
labor is the country.” 

She did not think much of the distinction: 


«that we have made for ourselves between capital 
as represented by people who handle money, and labor 
as represented by people who do the actual work. 

“We are all people and we all must work to fulfill 
our destiny. If only we could all recognize this fact 
and work together and make money: for all of us with- 
out division as one great group of working people. 
what a different place our world would be!” 


CHAPTER 8 


The Geneva Youth Congress / 


Tue world presented a grim, foreboding picture when 
-the Youth Congress assembled on July 4 for its sixth 
annual meeting at Lake Geneva in Wisconsin. France 
lay helpless, a demoralized, broken nation. England’s 
defeat seemed only a matter of weeks, leaving the United 
States practically alone in the world to confront the 
dictatorships. 

She could not believe, Mrs. Roosevelt told me, that 
the position of young people toward national defense 
would not change in view of the perilous situation our 
nation confronted. 

She herself in talks and long letters to the Youth Con- 
gress leaders tried to educate“them to the harsh realities 
of the world situation and to the necessity that the Youth 
Congress clear itself of charges of Communist domina- 
tion. 

At the beginning of May, Ed Flynn, at her request, 
had held a money-raising meeting for the Youth Congress. 
at his home. It had been a disappointment becatse: 
most of those invited did not trust the Youth Congress: 
and as a consequence either did not come or did not 
contribute. 


Mrs. Roosevelt wrote to one of the leaders afterward: 


May 12, 1940 

My dear-——: 
I do not know whether——and gave you an ac- 
count of the meeting at Ed Flynn’s house the other 


night. 
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count of the meeting at Ed Flynn’s house the other 
night. 
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T tried to make clear to them, just as I want to make 
clear to you, that I think the position of the AYC has 
got to be cleared up. 

I see no reason now and I never have, why you 
should put the young communist league out. I do, 
however, think that the AYC will have to pass a re- 
solution in which it specifically condemns aggression 
by Hitler and by Stalin. The fact that the communists, 
through the Daily Worker, and other groups entirely 
independent, or under the influence, refused to còn- 
demn the invasion of Finland, has made so many peo- 
ple feel that the dominating influence of the AYC is 
communist. 

In order to get the support of the» public, you must 

clarify this point and do it before anybody else has 
a chance to put you on the spot by offering some type 
of resolution which you will have to refuse. 
_ I realize that there will be not only young commun- 
ists, but many other people and groups who may not 
like condemning Stalin or the Soviet Union by name 
but I think that at the present time, with the Nazi 
pact a fact, Finland invaded and Germany proceeding 
to invade one country after another under a thinly 
veiled excuse of protecting neutrals, the people of the 
U.S. have become convinced that the infiltration of 
alien ideas is bad in any country and they will not 
support an organization that will not clearly go on 
record as to where it stands. 

We have got to face the fact that when this war 
comes to an end, it is going to mean a Nazi-Commun- 
ist-controlled Europe or a British-French-controlled 
Europe, and you young people along with the rest of 
the country will have to decide which you believe is 
best for us. You may not like either one whole- 
heartedly, you may think you should condemn in- 
vasion on both sides in the past, but this is the present 
and the future which we are facing, and you have this 
question before you. 


,. 
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ire to keep the unity of 

discuss only such sub- 
s they 1er on, such as unemploy- 
ment, civil libert i nealih, but unfortunately to 
do this kind of work you must je some money. 
You have to get this money from people who feel that 
it is important to know wh the majority of the 
group stands on certain definite ideas, .. 


I realize perfectly your des 
young people and therefore 
jects 4 ey can con 


Cordially yours, 
Eleanor Roosevelt (FDR L) 


She wrote again on May 18: 


“T would not dream of wanting you to issue a state- 
ment before your convention. What I have in mind, 
is not letting yourselves in for ihe tactics which were 
pul over on you in the last convention when you did 
pass your resolution but were put in a position by 
those who wished to hurt the Youth Congress, of 
having to refuse to pass their resolution and being 
forced to pass yours. It is a matter of tactics and F 
would not want to force young people to do anything 
which they did not feel represented the vote of the 
majority. I believe, however, that the majority is 
against aggression whether it is Russian or German 
or English or French and are willing to name the 
people who have so far perpetrated the most serious 
aggression. 2 

I think we are facing such a constantly changing 
situation that we have to really face new problems 
every day. I do not think it is a question any more 
of what we should do for Europe, but what we should 
do for ourselves with a Hitler dominated Europe. 

I happen to feel very strongly that we have to have 
material defenses, but I feel equally strongly that we 
must not abandon the building up of the defenses 
‘which make democracy worth while for all the people. 
-I think all of us who have an interest in safeguarding 
ourselves from a ‘fifth column’ if for no other reason, 
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must insist that the people consider defense as being 
a question of people able to wield the material de- 
fenses successfully, because their heart and soul is in it. 
This will help to prevent bloodshed and aggression 
from a power which apparently thinks only in the 
direction of force. 

It may be that eventually the people in the aggressor 
nations, will in sufficient numbers, come to some other 
attitude and we should always be ready to meet any 
change in attitude but that change isn’t visible at the 
moment and we have to meet what is before us and 
not what we hope for.... 

. Very cordially yours, 
Eleanor Roosevelt (FDR L) 


A week later Mrs. Roosevelt made another effort to 
‘reason with the leadership. 


May 26, 1 
“My dear ——: 7 N 


“I think you and I had better have another talk 
because it seems to me that there are some answers 
, Possible to the questions which you ask, . 

The Spanish situation is not really comparable to 
ours in this country because they were rising up from | 
real oppression and getting their first taste of freedom i 
We have had any amount of freedom and taken it for 
granted and given very little of ourselves in return. 

There is, however, a real basic democracy in this 
country and public opinion, I think, does rule in Con- 
gress. 

There would have been no chance for an 
had they wanted to take this country into AE 
the past six months, because what you say is perfectly | 
true, the majority of the people do not want war. At 
present the majority of the people want an adequate 
defense along military lines and they do, I think, trust 
their leaders to know what adequate defense is. They 
are willing to pay for it. 
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A number of people do not realize that defense has 
a great many facets and I think the leaders must make 
every effort to keep before the people as a whole that 
realization. 

I think it is unfair to say that the destiny of the 
country is not in the hands of the people but in the 
hands of the politicians and publishers because the 
politicians are keenly responsive to public opinion when 
it is shown and even the publishers have their ears to 
the ground. They try to lead but they can only go as 
far as public opinion will allow them. When public 
opinion is openly against them, they change very 
quickly. 

Of course, everybody is more or less the servant of 
self-interest. Even when we think we are serving what 
we call the interests of others, it is because we our- 
selves want those interests. When a great industrialist 
wants certain things which concentrate power in his 
hands, he thinks that he is serving the interest of others. 
You have to trust to the majority of the people to 
make up their minds as to what is the kind of self- 
interest which is in the interest of the greatest number 
of people. s 

In addition to that it seems to me that you are 
thinking too much along the lines that we completely 
control what happens in the world, whereas we often 
are obliged to meet the circumstances as, best we can. 
Someone gave me a rather apt illustration the other 
day. They said in a family a mother could not con- 
trol, no matter how hard she might try, whether her 
children were going to get measles or pneumonia, but 
once they had either, she could do all that lay in her 

ower to meet the situation as promptly and efficiently 
a nossible. In a way we do that with the events of 
life. Of course, this is a simplified and elementary 
way of making a comparison, but I have almost come 
to think that we have to simplify certain questions 
today and make up our minds whether on the whole 
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the English people stand for a more real type of de- 
mocracy than the nazis do. I happen to believe that 
they do. A nazi-dominated world seems to me a much 
more difficult world to promote many of the ideals in 
which we believe. 
Very cordially yours, 
Eleanor Roosevelt (FDR L) 


She had never before found herself in a situation 
where she was not sure she could trust people she liked, 
she told me. David Dubinsky’s letter documenting his 
reasons for regarding the Youth Congress as a Com- 
munist-dominated organization had arrived. It was a 
hard-hitting, single-spaced, five-page document, detailing 
the way in which the Youth Congress line had shifted 
from “all aid to the Allies,” in July 1939, to “no econo- 
mic aid to the Allies,” a year later, without submitting 
the issues to the rank and file. 

This was the case essentially that I had been making. 
However, Dubinsky went further and charged the leader- 
ship, naming names, with following every turn of the 
Communists line, 

A week before the congress, in a letter to one of the 
leaders of whom she was particularly fond, Mrs, Roose- 
velt again drove home the point “you have really got to 
Prove at this convention that there is no outside domina- 
tion.” She sent on extracts from David Dubinsky’s let- 
ter, commenting, “It is a pretty damning arraignment 
which he documents fairly well.” She also sent a long, 
detailed memorandum on how she viewed the world 
situation, in which she again set forth the arguments she 
had been making with all of them that winter and spring, 
ending up with the observation that perhaps we can dwell 
peacefully in the same world with Hitler but she found 
nothing in his Mein Kampf to encourage such an idea. 

She had received a telegram from a Youth Congress 
official asking her help to get a speaker representing the 
Democratic Party in a political symposium to which John 
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L. Lewis would also be invited. It would be “very un- 
wise to invite? Lewis, she wrote back. “I think it would 
be far wiser to let four young people answer the question 
of what his party offers to young people.” 

The night after our off-the-record session with the 
President, Lewis had the Youth Congress leaders to din- 
ner. He had appointed Roy Lancaster, one of his or- 
ganizers and the husband of a Y.W.C.A, official active 


.in the Youth Congress, as youth director of Labor’s 


Non-Partisan League. The newspaper PM headlined 
these developments—ROOSEVELT AND JOHN L. LEWIS TOSS 
‘FOR THE YOUTH CONGRESS. 

Despite much urging by the Youth Congress leaders, 
Mrs. Roosevelt refused to go out to Lake Geneva putting 
her refusal on grounds that her presence would only draw 
more criticism on the congress. She arranged, however, 
to get reports from a number of people of different back- 
grounds including Betty Lindley, at that time her radio 
agent, and Helen Fuller of the NYA, who went out 
simply to observe the proceedings. 

A few of us of the opposition stopped off for lunch 
at Hyde Park on the way out to Lake Geneva. As we 
said good-by, she remarked with a smile that she thought 
we would find the climate “cool”? out there and then she 
whispered to me that I would find it “especially cool.” 

However, that was not the way matters turned out. 
From the moment of our arrival we found an unexpected 
cordiality and a meticulous effort to give us a hearing. 
More important, this openness to us seemed to be related 
to under-the-surface indecision and uncertainty regarding 
Youth Congress policy in this “brave new world” where 
France lay prostrate under Hitler’s jack boot and Britain 
was tensely poised for invasion. 

All during the frustrating months of the phony war 
and the shattering months of the blitzkrieg the dominant 
note had been the isolationist “Yanks are not coming” 
chant, The new theme at Lake Geneva was anxiety over 
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‘the meaning for the United States of Hitler’s domination 


of Europe. 


The first sign of intellectual disarray came in the bie 
convention cabinet debate at Lake Geneva over the repor 


that Frances Williams had prepared for the peace session 
of the conference. It said: 


~... the prime question fi 
our nation, our people, 
against the threat of a Hi 


or us today is how to dereng 
our democratic way of life 
tler-dominated Europe. 


Astonished, Jack McMichael demanded to know why 
the prime question still was not how to safeguard Ameri- 
ca’s peace. “Peace is still the best defense for American 
democracy,” he said. McMichael carried the cabinet on 


gave us our oppa 
Ses, point some morals, ani 
sie ae on in an effort to exploit the in- 
cipient divisions. 


eae Over alternative Resolution Aa 
© majority one presented by Mal- 
colm Dobbs of the League of Noun Southerners, the 
by Mary Jeanne McKay, Harriet 
win Ross, Trude Pratt, and 
myself, and presented by me. 


nal defense must not jeo- 


: ing standards.” 
Up to this point both resol 


OO: lutions sounded themes that 
were agreed doctrine in left-of-center groups. But then 
we diverged significantly and drastically, Dobbş’s reso- 


lution opposed aid to England. We called for all aid 


z 
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short of an expenditionary force, describing England’s 
youth as “fighting freedom’s battle for the whole world.” 
We rejected the majority’s charge that the Roosevelt ad- 
_ ministration was creating “war hysteria,” insisting instead 
\ that the administration should be praised for its efforts to 
awaken the American people to the significance of Hitler’s 
victories. Dobbs’s resolution condemned plans for uni- 
versal compulsory service for youth. We declined to 
jcin\ this condemnation saying circumstances might make 
it, necessary. 

\the debate on the resolution our side and especially 
Spivack, Ross, and I sought to bring out and underscore 
d contradictions in the Communist 


thé \uncertainties an 
line. | : 
could they argue the menace of Hitler’s conquest 

of rope, we wanted to know, and then oppose the 
strehbthening of the anti-Hitler forces in being—the 
New|Deal here and Winston Churchill’s government in 
England? You are waiting for a move by Russia, we 
taun them. z 

AS\\} result of our probing and prodding, the delegates 
listentt] intently when the leader of the Young Com- 
munists, Max Weiss, arose to speak. He conceded that 
Hitlers conquest of Europe would constitute a grave 
menac? to the United States and urged the Roosevelt 


administration to adopt a policy of close collaboration 
and friendship with the Soviet Union to offset that danger. 

At this point, Ross, a lanky fellow just out of Harvard, 
with a gift for barbed formulations, arose on a point of 
information to inquire whether this did not represent “a 
profound change in the Communist Party line? Did Mr. 
Weiss have any information to show that Soviet Russia 
had any desire to collaborate with the United States, 
rather than with Hitler against the United States?” Ross 
went on. The audience exploded in what a newsman 
described as “a near riot.” It took fifteen minutes to 


restore order. 
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couldn’t speak for the Soviet Union, Weiss repli 
oe its. policy he always been friendship and collabora- 
tion with all countries that genuinely want peace. 384 
In the end we were licked 384-19 not because the 
who voted against us were Communist or even pro-Com- 
munist. A majority probably were. But the overwhelm- 
ing vote reflected the strength of isolationist feeling at 
the time. Even the Communists by virtue of a long 
-tradition of antiwar agitation lived more happily with an 
isolationist than a collective security line, as did the CIO. 
One group that might have sided with us on this issue, 
*the self-styled “pro-America” bloc led by Murray Plav- 
ner and backed by Gene Tunney, had only one interest, 
to expose the Youth Congress as a Communist front. 
The efforts of the members of this group to obtain ac- 
creditation to the Congress were rejected on the techni- 
cally correct grounds that their credentials had been sub- 
mitted two weeks after the closing date, 


reason why the Youth Con 


mitted, he would have spoken. 
gress only wanted to heckle me. TI 
men—the President, for instance.” 

After our fight on the peace resolution, Mary Jeanne, 
Harriet, and I were flabbergasted to have the nomina- 
tions committee send a stream of emissaries to us urging 
us to run again for the cabinet. 

“I represent no organization,” I said caustically, re- 
minding them of their efforts to silence me in the past 
on that. ground. 


. We hesitated to accept renomination and finally con- 
sented because of “a dim hope,” as I wrote to a friend 
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at the time, that our point of view might still prevail. 
The Youth Congress leaders—McMichael, Cadden, and 
Williams—seemed chastened and more open-minded than 
we had seen them in months. Free debate on contro- 
versial issues seemed possible. 

Moreover, from talks with the CIO people, I was per- . 
suaded they would not go along with the Communists 
much longer. There was still a chance, I thought, 
through a coalition between New Deal and CIO forces 
in the Youth Congress to salvage it as a liberal instru- 


ment. 
When I got back to town Mrs. Roosevelt invited me 


to come in for breakfast. I was optimistic about the 
Geneva developments and asked her opinion. She didn’t 
know, she said. Jack McMichael would make a wonder- 
ful minister but she had doubts about him in other roles. 

Despite her interest in my description of wavering 
alignments inside the congress, she thought it was still 
highly unrealistic about the problems the country was 
facing. Time was running out, she feared. Would we 
face the crisis realistically and as a free people vote the 
disciplines that were needed to enable us to meet the 
forces of totalitarianism? She felt strongly there was 
need for some form of universal service.. She bitterly 
resented the attack on conscription as a form of dicta- 
torship. It was vastly different when people by demo- 
cratic choice accepted universal service, she said. 

She was writing this to the congress leaders. In fact, 
she had several sharp questions for them. She wanted 
to know why they had not asked the President questions 
on his foreign policy and then gone on to accuse him of 
wanting to send American troops to Europe. 

She did not believe they were Communists, but the re- 
solutions and speeches of the congress were along Com- 
munist lines and exploited by the Communists. She 
would not go along with defeatist groups and she intend- 
ed to advise them to read Mein Kampf about Hitler’s 


methods of sowing dissension. 
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with her efforts, successful in the end, to stand on her 
hands in the water. We played ring tennis, with Earl 
teaming up with Mrs. R., against Simone and myself. We 
were defeated even though we had youth on our side. 
And we went on long walks through the woods where 
we stirred up swarms of mosquitoes that appeared to 
spare Mrs. R. while settling busily on the rest of us. 

For dinner that night there were hamburgers and frank- 
furters which were grilled on the porch. Mrs. Roosevelt 
called the hamburgers “meat balls” and Earl accused her 
of “ritzing us.” After dinner we talked in the gathering 
dusk and the air was filled with pond noises, 

Could I bring in a friend who was in trouble an 
be helped by talking with her, T asked. “Certainly,” 
but she was not good at giving advice, she warned. She 
had always tried to get her children to talk to her, and 
Sought to answer their questions, but she never 
advice, because one could never be ce 
was correct. Her mother-in-law had no such compune- 


tions and would always give tongue to what she con- 
sidered to be the straight path. 
had anyone to whom she 


d might 


She maintained she still di oa 
ae decision was going to be. 
to Senator Alben Barkley’s ke note spe a 
night (July 16) and then H bi i Ss aed 
until Thursday. 

At breakfast the next morning Earl teased her about 
Alexander Woollcott’s invitation to her to join him on 
a trip. Mr, Woollcott was amusing, she replied in the 
same teasing vein, but he would not expect to have his 
invitation taken seriously, 


She enjoyed having him Stay at the White House. Com- 
pany could be dull in Washington and he was one of her: 
favorité-guests. The only interesting women to talk tovin 
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the capital, she had found, were the newspaper girls. 
Most of the wives of officials were afraid of compromis- 
ing their husbands. 

Lunch was a melancholy affair. Earl Looker, an early 
F.D.R. biographer, and the Moe Kleinfelds, who worked 
on her broadcasts, were there. Looker spoke about his 
World War I experiences and that turned the discussion 
to the veterans now forgotten in hospitals all over the 
country. Without any one saying it, each of us felt and 
knew the others did, too, that it was starting all over 
again, and. soon another mass of human wreckage would 
be pushed into forgotten corners. 

It was almost unbearable, Mrs. Roosevelt said, to think 
of the lives being shattered and the irreplaceable beauty 
being destroyed all over Europe. One could see so little 
prospect of anything constructive coming out of it all 
even- though here it still was possible to get good things 
done in the framework of defense. 

Late in the afternoon we swam, played ring tennis, 
and sat beside the pool. Had I been close to my father, 


‘she wanted to know. He had died when I was nine and 


had been too busy keeping the store going to spend much 


time with us, I replied. 
She talked of her great devotion to her father. Her 


mother had been deeply disappointed that she wasn’t 
beautiful and had not bothered to conceal her disappoint- 
ment, even nicknaming her “Granny.” All of which had 
strengthened her feeling for her father. She spoke of 
her despair at not being as brave as her father wanted 
her to be and recalled the time when she was afraid to 
take her donkey down a sandbank and could feel her 
father’s disapproving look, as if he were saying, “How 
could a child of mine be a coward?” For a long time 
she had not gotten over the shame and distress of that 
episode. “All my life I have fought fear, physical fear 
and fear of not being loved,” she added. 

When she was six she had gone to Italy with her father. 
It had been a journey full of prodigious marvels... She 
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recalled her disappointment later on seeing St. Peter’s 
through adult eyes. On her first visit her nurse had 
lifted her up to kiss the toe of a religious statue. It had 
appeared to her the most immense statue in the world. 
“When I saw it again it turned out to be a little affair.” 

That evening, before Barkley’s address, we took Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, the President’s mother, and Mrs. Betty 
Roosevelt, who lived next door, on a spree. Betty was 
a gentle soul who had been married to the President’s 
half brother. Her gentleness only deserted her once 
during the evening when she startled us with a “God 
damn Hitler” exclamation. 

Mrs. Roosevelt drove us in her pale-blue Buick con- 
vertible, the two elderly ladies sitting in front and Tom- 


bord, the others ordered lobster, 


cided on that. In the end I had 


lobster as well. She was i i 
ceva a aaa Sa spry lady despite her eighty- 


—the way she moved her hands to em 
was saying, the way she puckered her m 
in her chair with a self-satisfied 5 
yne pe felt she had scored a point. Sr 
rs. Betty talked about a “Gardiner” which 

out to be Garner. “Oh, Garner” ‘said Mrs Ja ane 
stupid man.” à Me ene 

At 8:30 we deposited the two elder! 


d ladies ‘ 
respective domiciles; I had retired vaa n atthe 


to my room to make 
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some notes on Norrie Point when Mrs. R. knocked and 
said the President had just called and said to listen to 
Barkley who had a statement from him on his attitude 
toward a third term. So we propped ourselves before 
the radio to listen to Barkley. Mrs. R., Tommy, and 
Earl thought it a good speech. I was disappointed, think- 
ing it a routine performance nor did“ I think the De- 
mocratic Party could make its keynote-‘‘we stand on our 
record.” Mrs. R. disapproved of Barkley’s attack on 
the Republicans for disarming at a time in the twenties 
when international disarmament still seemed possible. 
Finally, Barkley read the President’s statement saying 
he “never had, and has not today, any desire or purpose 
to continue in the office of President,” and notifying the 
delegates they were “free to vote for any candidate.” 

This was tantamount to saying he would not turn down 

„a draft. As the demonstration got under way, Mrs. R. 
shook her head resignedly and automatically looked at 
her watch to time it. It was to last fifty-three minutes, 
paced by Mayor Kelly’s “voice from the sewers.” 

The President had asked her to call after listening to 
Barkley’s statement and tell him what she thought. She 
felt it should not have been made, although she agreed 
with the President that even obvious things may have to 
be said, such as that the delegates were free to vote their 
convictions. The statement said neither yes or no, she 
pointed out. However, in failing to say no, it was in 
effect, saying yes. 

The next day Mrs. Roosevelt and Tommy went down 
to the city. Jimmy was doing a movie written by Ernst 
Toller based on the life of Pastor Niemöller and called 
Pastor Hall, Robert Sherwood had written an introduc- 
tion for it, tying it up with this country, which Jimmy 
wanted his mother to read. When she came back there 
was still make-up around her eyes, the sharp shadows 
bringing out their blueness. 

She hoped there would not be great criticism of her 
for going into the movies. Could there be? I asked 


ee : 
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disbelievingly. She recalled a letter from President 
Coolidge’s secretary to a White House conference on 
education, saying Mrs. Coolidge could not possibly at- 
tend the conference. It would be undignified and com- 
pletely unprecedented. 

Early in the convention proceedings Frances Perkins 
had called from Chicago to say the situation there was 
“deadly” and could not something be done to lift it out 
of its squalid atmosphere of partisanship and factional- 
ism? She wanted Mrs. R. to get the President to come 
out and speak but Mrs. R. told her the President would 
not do it. Why not ask Bob Jackson to get up and 
speak from the floor? she Suggested. If that didn’t work 
she was willing to call Jim Farley and see what he 
thought. Now, at dinnertime, Mrs. Perkins 
to say Mrs. Roosevelt had to come out. Mrs. Roosevelt 
demurred, but Mrs, Perkins insisted. Delegates would be 
Teassured by her presence. They would be comforted 
if she thought what they were doing was right, 

Reluctantly, Mrs. R. said that if the President felt she 
ought to go out, she would, So she called the President 
and he said it would be nice if she did fly out. She could 
say things to Jim Farley that he could not, he explained 
So, like a good soldier, Mrs. R. Promised to call Farle : 
: i ys 
ae to go out, if he was agreeable to it, i 

So she called Farley. He had felt so fro; 

Hopkins and Dave Niles that he was Siok 
emotion by Mrs. R.’s call, close to tears, and couldn’t 
speak. He had Lorena Hickok call her back and urge 
her by all means to come. They would ‘delay the Vice 
Emenee nomination until after she had spoken, he 
said. 

Farley had been convinced he could be elected Presid- 
ent, Mrs. R. told us. When he went after 
lion, no one told him it was impossible except Ed Flynn, 
which caused him to cool toward Flynn. He now wanted 
to retire from the party chairmanship and had told the 


the nomina- 


called again’ 
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President he had two business -offers which would not 
hold. afier September. 
After dinner v 


1 


y ettled down in Mrs. R.’s study to 
listen to the nomi speeches, she at first with a huge 
pile of m She did not seem happy about the third- 
term decision, | commented. To someone as complete- 
ly oriented to politics as myself, this seemed as unimagin- 
able as did the notion that someone might not want to 
live in the White House. 

The President would be very unhappy if he were not 

the candidate, she thought, because of his fears that the 
New Deal might be scrapped and also because of his 
sense that no one else knew. the international situation 
as well as he; he was also unhappy because he did not 
like to violate tradition. 
_ As for herself, she dreaded another four years of glar- 
ing publicity and big crowds. She liked to be with peo- 
ple she really cared about, do things she was really in- 
terested in. and see a job to its conclusion. Too many 
of the things she did as First Lady she had to do because 
of her position, The attention that was paid to her, the 
honors that were bestowed upon her arose from her re- 
lationship to the President. 

Why was she so reluctant to go out to Chicago? I 
asked. She did not like the idea of speaking because 
the President could say things so much more effectively. 
If she said things that he later said, the cry of “petticoat 
government” would go up. She would be accused of 
making up the President's mind and it could get under 
the President’s skin. It would get under anyone’s skin.’ 


1 A year earlier when Mrs. R. attended a Presidential press 
conference at Hyde Park and in that informal atmosphere in- 
terposed some brief comments of her own, columnist Arthur 
Krock wrote that Mrs. Roosevelt “has come into the open as 
the guiding spirit and co-phrasemaker of her husband's pro- 
gram.” b ERN a 

Mrs. Roosevelt sought as much as possible to minimize ar 
conceal from public view her intercessions with the President- 
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he could never understand, she went_on, why she was 
salted upon to do things like going to Chicago. She was 
not important or influential. I said I would hazard the 
guess that in the history books a hundred years from now 
her personal imprint upon our times, as distinct from 
that of the Presidential office, would be as great as the 
President’s. I was “crazy,” she said. The function of 
women was to ease things along, smooth them over. 
They were not main movers. z 

She could understand Jim’s wanting to be President, 
and wanting it even more ardently because he was a 


In December 1939, Walter White of the NAACP sent her a 
report on an investigation of two lynchings in Mississippi. He 
wanted to publish the report and asked her to be a sponsor. 
Mrs. R. sent it on to the President. Back came a memo: 

“You should not accept a place as a membe 

but I suggest that you ask the Attorney Gene 

this whole case if it is possible to smell o 

activity or effect in the crime.” (FDR L) 

Mrs. Roosevelt sent the report over to Attorney General 
Frank Murphy, saying the President had Suggested he look into 
it He assigned Assistant Attorney General O. John Rogge 
to the case. Meanwhile she replied to Walter White, omitting 
any reference to the President. ‘ 

“I do not think it would be wise for me’ to give my name 
as a sponsor to the report you sent me, so I think this is one 
request- I shall have to refuse. 


T of the group 
ral to look into 
ut any interstate 


€ 1 analyst of Soviet affairs, had 
appealed to her for help in getting his wife Markoosha and his 
two sons out of the Soviet Union. she agreed 


peak | s would not 
mention it to Soviet Ambassador Oumansky. F.D.R. Sde gested 


she have Mrs. Oumansky in for tea and talk to her about it 
she reported. The matter turned out happily and passports were 
issued to Louis Fischer’s family. Later he wrote her requesting 
her permission to describe the episode in a book he was writing 
and enclosing what he proposed to say. 

She wrote back (December 16, 1940): “I hate to spoil any- 
thing you have written, but I would rather you left out my 
letter and any reference to the President. I do not want more 
than a mention of the fact that you came to see me and I said 
I would do what I could. I do not want it said that I inter- 
fered.” (FDR L) 
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Catholic, and attributing his failure to get it to his being 
a Catholic. That was inevitable when one was part of 
a minority. Even the Morgenthaus, who did not do 
things because they were Jewish, reacted that way. Mrs. 
.Morgenthau used to fret, imagining that Mrs. R. did 
not invite her to places because she was Jewish, which 
was ridiculous, Mrs. R. said, for she was one of her 
dearest friends. But she could understand such feelings 
because she had been a lonely, unbeautiful youngster and 
felt no one liked her. She well knew the sense of inse- 
curity, of lack of self-confidence, of being excluded, she 
said, and how difficult it was to overcome. 

With Mrs. R. now embroidering initials on sheets, 
Tommy knitting a sweater for the Red Cross, and Henry 
bartending, we sat through the nominating speeches. 
Senator Glass’s failure to do a good job of nominating 
Farley saddened Mrs. R. and when the conyention sang 
“Trish Eyes” in tribute to Jim, she sang along in a low 
voice. But she also made the point that if he were to 
obtain the nomination, he would be obligated to the 


reactionaries and would be torn to pieces. 
She explained Garner’s conservatism by the fact that 
he was self-made and in achieving success had become 


insensitive to the sufferings of others. He considered 
led all reform 


People in need of help failures and regard 

ia can to dest OF eh poe 

chi ETI Presi on the 0 and, Ne 
ieved gains, The President, he uate to achieve 


aving g i sona : 
On Sane such feelings about his- 


Wealth a l 
possessione proin Ea s itive to suffering and 
Privation, and once he understood wou 
ana nee things; the problem yi to gel 
appreciate a situation. : : 

r When Station Lister Hill placed the President site 
Mination, T remarked this was a moment for the istory 
Soks, and then added that it looked like “a uz rough 

tampaign.” Mrs. R. nodded in agreement. e De 
Mocrats were highly vulnerable, she felt. If she were the 
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opposition she knew exactly what her campaign themes 
would be: 

We haven’t solved the unemployment problem. 

We have broken a very great tradition. 

She thought the President would not make personal 
attacks on Wendell Willkie and that it would. require 
great effort and careful planning to win. It would be 
very rough and she felt a great weariness in approaching 
it. 3 

We broke up at3 A.M. When I came down for break- 
fast at 8:30, Mrs. Roosevelt had preceded me, had al- 
ready been in for a-swim, and was jotting down some 
things she might say at the convention. She was going 
to call F.D.R. and tell him and see what he thought. 

Someone suggested we ought to say a little prayer on 
behalf of Mrs. R. The convention did not seem to be 
in an amiable mood. Ambassador Daniels was someone 
who always said grace before meals, Mrs. R. comment- 
ed, She respected him for it because it was genuine. 
Then she recalled a dinner during World War I and 
her difficuliy in reconciling his piety with his attitude 
toward his Negro servants. But she was very fond of 
old Josephus, she added, and in recent years his views 


on racial matters had changed considerably, having be- 
come much more enlightened, 


Mrs. R. spoke with the President, 
Hopkins had not been sent out by him, was not his 
personal representative, that he had no headquarters— 
that it was all a newspaper story. Earl and Tommy 
were skeptical. 

With a bulging briefcase full 
and an overnight bag, Mrs. R. left for New York, being 
flown down in a small plane C. R. Smith had sent up. 
There she was joined by Franklin, Jr. At F.D.R,’s re- 
quest he had come up from the White House where he 
had been staying with his father, He had wanted to 
go out to the convention at its very beginning but F.D.R. 
had discouraged members of his family from putting in 


He told her Harry 


of mail and manuscripts 
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an appearance while the third-term issue was being set- 
ted. C.R. personally flew her and Franklin, Jr., out to 
Chicago. Her mission, she told reporters at LaGuardia, 
was “to do whatever Jim Farley wants me to do as 
quickly as possible and then turn around and come right 
back.” She spent a hot, turbulent éight hours in Chi- 
cago, left for New York at 2 A.M. and was back at Hyde 
Park in time for Friday breakfast and to prepare herself 
for another full day, which in addition to her column 
and correspondence, included a picnic with sixty Hudson 
Shore Labor School kids and dinner with her mother- 
in-law. 

As she served toast, cereal, and coffee to us (Mrs. R. 
was the most attentive and solicitous hostess and at 
breakfast saw to it that each guest had exactly the kind 
of toast he liked, hot cereal with white or brown sugar, 
hot milk or cream for his coffee, or tea for those who 
requested it, Val-Kill honey and eggs from the farm), 
she gave us a blow-by-blow description of her day in 
Chicago. She flew out with Franklin, Jr., and was met 
by Farley, who said there was a terrible situation on 
Wallace’s nomination for Vice President. The delegates 
wouldn’t have him. Although the President said he 
would have no one else, other candidates had to be nom- 
inated. He, Farley, was going to nominate Jesse Jones, 
who would tie in the party conservatives. Moreover, 
Elliott was going to second Jones. 

At this point Franklin, Jr., thrust forward with the 
observation, “The old man will have no one else but 
Wallace,” So Mrs. R. agreed to call the President, He 
would not take Jones, he told her. Suppose he died. 
What kind of a President would Jones make? “He 
doesn’t speak our language.” Barkley was “loyal” but 
lacked backbone, If he became President, he would be 
pulled apart by all the pressure groups. Byrnes was 
splendid but was a Catholic turned Episcopalian. He 
had promised to support Wallace and would refuse the 
nomination if Wallace were not accepted. It was all 
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right to name other candidates, he agreed in the end, if 
they were sure of the votes for Wallace. 

When Mrs. R. conveyed this message to Jim, he res- 
ponded, “They say they have the votes for Wallace.” To 
which Mrs. R. said to herself, “Oh, my God.” | 

The situation among the delegates was “poisonous,” 
Mrs. R. continued. The gallery was papered with 10,000 
McNutt tickets, although she added, McNutt behaved 
splendidly. Delegates were resentful of what seemed an 
attempt to dictate. Those who were Democrats but not 
New Dealers bore down hard on Wallace’s Republican 
background. But the real objection to Wallace, she felt, 


was that the party’s conservatives did not want a New 
Dealer. 


When she had talked with Ed Flynn he said the move 
against Wallace was a move to compel the President to 
refuse the nomination, Mrs. R. was skeptical. That 
was taking too Machiavellian a vi 


l about not sending Hop- 
kins out, he had the closest thing imaginable to : neal 
tes, and in general was 
eld commander. 


and he, Flynn, did not 
nough votes for Wallace. 


and Clapper are all watching me.” Pegler, Johnson, 4 


Just before Barkley introduced h 
Hickok, although th he. 


Lee at s terrible to put her on then. Mrs 
The audience were “like lambs,” Mrs. R. said 
It was, we gathered later from others, not uite the 

easy sailing Mrs. Roosevelt gave us to believe. ‘Her suc- 

cess in stilling the vast boisterous au ; 


dience of 50,000 was — 
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due to the gravity of her demeanor, the nobility of her 
theme, and her transparent honesty. 


A reporter had asked her upon her arrival whether she 


was happy about the President’s renomination. 


She exclaimed: 


“Happy! I don’t know how any one could be parti- 
cularly happy about the nomination in the present 
state of the world. It is a tremendous responsibility 
to be nominated for the Presidency.” 


This was the theme of her speech. From the Presid- 


ent’s comments and from his choice of Wallace, who was 
a bad campaigner, even though he, the President, was not 
going to leave the White House for the campaign, Mrs. 
R. concluded he had chosen a running mate solely with 
the thought in mind that the man he chose might be- 
come President—almost “would” become President. She 
had decided to base her speech on that. After a graceful 
and heartfelt tribute to Jim Farley, she continued: 


“I know and you know that any man who is in an 
office of great responsibility today faces a heavier res- 
ponsibility, perhaps, than any man has ever faced be- 
fore in this country. Therefore, to be a candidate of 
either great political party is a very serious and a very 
solemn thing. 

“You cannot treat it as you would treat an ordinary 
nomination in an ordinary time. We people in the 
United States have got to realize today that we face 
now. a grave and serious situation. 

“Therefore, this year the candidate who is the Pre- 
sident of the United States cannot make a campaign 
in the usual sense of the word. He must be on his 
job. 

“So each and every one of you who give him this 
responsibility, in. giving it to him assume for yourselves 
a very grave responsibility because you will make the 


E. R—6 s 
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campaign. You will have to rise above considerations 
which are narrow and partisan. 

“You must know that this is the time when all good 
men and women give every bit of service and strength 
to their country that they have to give. This is the 
time when it is the United States that we fight for, the 
domestic policies that we have established as a party 
‘that we must believe in, that we must 


carry forward, 
and in the world we have a position of great responsi- 
bility. 


every one of us as individuals, 

No man who is a candidate or who is President 

This is only carried b 

a united people who love their country. aid will live 

eee es of their ability, with the highest 

fe s, hat their party shall be 

absolutely devoted to the good of the nation as a whole 

try can to bring the world 

condition.” 

As she finished, the hushed audience i 

> testified the 

effect she had had. Petty rancors and ayalties h a visi 

bly subsided. For th 7 


As she left the platform, Frances Porki 
ruefully that she was all for the Hino ea tee 
a new party in birth was very painful. She was not so 
sure the new party was born yet, Mrs, R. commented. 
She spoke to Jim Farley again and urged him to hold 
onto the chairmanship even if nominally and even if he 
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could not work actively in the campaign. She thought Jim 
was weakening and they were going to spend a day to- 
gether soon, planning the campaign. 

She left the hall as soon after the President’s broadcast 
as possible. Escorted by Franklin, whose tie was awry 
and collar unbuttoned, they entered a car and sped out 
to the airport with an advance guard of police cars, sirens 
blowing. ; 

Mrs. R. thought the President’s acceptance speech 
good, but did not like the bitter note about columnists, 
She did not want the President even to be concerned 
with them. 

She spoke to Harry Hopkins as she boarded the plane. 
He himself brought up the mistakes he had made and 
she was sure now he must have been given to believe he 
was responsible for the convention. Her farewell words 
to Harry as she prepared to enter the plane were: 

“You young things don’t know politics.” 


CHAPTER 10 


Life at Val-Kill 


I SPENT a good deal of the remainder of the summer 
traveling back and forth between Hyde Park and New 
York City, with an occasional quick trip to Washington. 

I did not fully understand why Mrs. Roosevelt enjoyed 
aving me around so much, but I was not disposed to 
question the great gift of her friendship, a gift which 
totally transformed my world. The more I saw of this 
remarkable woman, the more she seemed to be the most 
understanding and endlessly surprising person I had ever 
met, f 
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Gentle, warmhearted, and compassionate, there was 
also a majesty about her that always separated her a little 
from even her closest friends. 

What deep needs within her nature I answered I could 
never quite fathom. There was a moral affinity. There 
was a real sense of kinship and understanding. She ad- 
mired the fight I had put up in the American Youth 
Congress, my readiness to stand alone if need be, 

Perhaps more important, I was in trouble and my 
miseries reminded her of her own when she was young. 
Insecurity, shyness, lack of social grace, she had had to 
conquer them all and helping someone she cared about 
do the same filled a deep, unquenchable longing to feel 
needed and useful. Her children had grown up and 
moved away. The President was immersed in public 
affairs. She had a Compelling emotional need to have 

People who were close, who in a sense were hers and 

upon whom she could lavish help, attention, tenderness. 
ynon such friends, she feared she would dry up and 


All this, I should add, became 
later years than it was at the tim 
ne sign of Mrs. Roosevelts growing att s 
complete acceptance by Tommy. As MeS ee ni 
plained to me, so many people tried to use Tommy. plying 
het with gifts, flattery, invitations to dinner, that she had 
come quite suspicious and hard-boi t i 
e boiled. She did not 


rmidable and only | a 
when she was sure of a person’s ane ae 


erit: i 
There were two cottages at Val-Kill Lali 
former furniture fa : 
Mrs. Roosevelt into a stucco- 


much clearer to me in 
e. 


there was another cottage, mad 
ool. 
The latter was inhabited by Nanc i 

: S y Cook on 
Dickerman. Miss Cook was a E T a 
with fierce eyes, a hearty masculine laugh, who walked 
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about with a jaunty cigarette holder and was a power 
in the Democratic State Committee. Miss Dickerman, 
tall, quiet, reserved, ran the Todhunter School where 
Mrs. Roosevelt had taught until she went to Washing- 
ton. In the early twenties when Mrs. Roosevelt was 


Now communication between the two households ap- 
peared to be restricted to the requirements of courtesy 
and Tommy told me what had happened. F.D.R.’s 
mother objected strongly to Miss Cook and the only way 
Mrs. Roosevelt could see her friends was to build the 
stone cottage, which they did in 1922, each putting up 
a third of the cost, on land which belonged to the Pre- 
sident and which could not be willed away or trans- 
ferred. F.D.R. was the contractor and helped with the 
design. 

The furniture factory was built just as the Depression 
was beginning, partly as an experiment in providing work 
for neighborhood young people off the farms. Mrs. 
Roosevelt used part of her principal for this purpose. 

ancy Cook was the guiding spirit and director. While 
Val-Kill did provide work and turned out reproductions 
of Early American furniture which have become collec- 
tor’s items, it did not show a profit. Friends of Mrs. R. 
Suggested she get a business-minded person to manage 
the enterprise. Miss Cok objected and they decided 
to dissolve the partnership. 

Mrs. R. thought the furniture factory was hers, The 
Process of dissolution was not pleasant. : 

Mrs. Roosevelt turned over the carpentry machinery 
to the factory’s best craftsman, Otto Berge, who set up 
a shop in his barn with Mrs. R. and her friends his best 
Customers. She then proceeded to transform the factory 
‘nto a warm, rambling retreat, where she and Tommy 
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could work and which she was constantly seeking to 
improve. 

Mrs. R. loved Val-Kill. From early spring to late fall 
whenever the President was not at the Big House she 
spent as much time there as she could. In winter she 
would sneak up for at least one weekened because the 
quietness and the sight of the evergreens and the white 
birches bending beneath the snow and the fields covered 
with it were balm to her soul. 

The house had what seemed like an enormous number. 
of guest rooms, stuck in all sorts of out-of-the- 


wa 
places, of all sizes and sha 7 


pes, each with its surprises in 


l res (which Mrs. R. was always 
changing). And the guest rooms were always full. 7 


Tommy’s was semi-independ rs. 
R.’s, with its own kitchen, RE Ge 


But Tommy woulé 


he was going to rent a drawing 
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room in a train at Grand Central Station, she said. Mrs. 
Roosevelt did her best work locked in a drawing room. 

There was a robin’s nest outside her window that sum- 
mer and at breakfast she would report the progress of 
the fledglings. One of them had gotten to the point of 
trying out its wings and then lost its courage, she said 
one morning. It reminded her of herself going off the 
diving board and if she could have talked to the little 
bird she would have told it—all you need is self-con- 
fidence and it will be all right; and an ability to grit 
your teeth, I added. 

There were always horses stabled at Val-Kill and Mrs. 
R. rode regularly. The summer of 1940 was a “buggy” 
one with the woods full of flies and mosquitoes, and the 
best time to be out was before breakfast. She liked to 
ride to the top of the hill where the President’s new 
cottage was located. There she had a feeling she could 
touch the sky and on the horizon the peaks of the Cat- 
skills could be seen. 

She had a flower and vegetable garden, but the wild 
things in the woods and around her pond gave her even 
more pleasure. The progress of the summer would be 
reported regularly, the first appearance of the purple 
loosestrife and then its deepening hues. 

She tried to make it a rule to spend only one day in 
town after July 1, with the remainder at Hyde Park— 
most of the time at Val-Kill—except when the President 
Was up, when she would take charge of the Big House, 
Planning menus, assigning guests to their rooms, supervis- 
ing the house staff. ; 4 

But Val-Kill belonged to her in a way that the Big 

Ouse—two miles west—never did. y ; 

She was never, not even now, comfortable in the Big 
House, she told me. Until they went to Albany never a 

ay went by but she had at least one meal with the 

resident’s mother. Mrs. James still did not approve of 
her, she thought, still was not reconciled to her public 
activities. Mrs. James’s concept of a woman’s role was 
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to be pleasing to men and to make their lives easier, 
which was the way she too had been brought up by her 
grandmother. But while Mrs. James felt her daughter- 
in-law did not do for her son what she ought to be doing, 
she somehow also sensed that she had been of real help 
to him. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had been very timid and insecure in 
the early years when her children had been growing up. 
When Mrs. James could not control the bringing up of 
the children through the authority which seniority gave 
her and Mrs. Roosevelt’s timidity, she did it through 
money, buying things for the children that Mrs. R. and 
the President could not get them. Mrs. R. understood 
that was only Mrs. James’s way of trying to hold their 
affection, but she resented it. She had wanted to send 
the children to a Hyde Park School, but Mrs. James had 
vetoed that. Mrs. R, still believed it would haye been 
better if they had gone to public schools. 
It was too late now. The 
g ee ee ebudren was to love them and give them a 


She was concerned about Franklin, Jr. H 
> Jr. He had ch 
charm and had gotten by so easily that he ca i 
content with superficial 


and material success, People 
grow when they have to face hardships and een 


and Franklin, Jr., never had to do so. By comparison 
Elliott and Johnny had had a hard 


orked things out but Elliott became 
not want to £0 to c 
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Johnny was completely different from the others. He 
Was industrious, deliberate in all his actions, reticent— 
Perhaps because he was always outshone by Franklin, 
Jr. He was kept out of a club at Harvard all the others 
had made, because his classmates wanted to show him 
that his father being President would cut no ice with 
them. Instead of gaining from his father’s fame, he was 
hurt by it. 

Anna was the one who had developed most in the 
way of understanding and compassion. Mrs. Rs voice 
would reflect her special joy and pleasure in Anna, who 
was then séttled in Seattle, where she and John Boettiger 
were running. the Post-Intelligencer. A deep and inti- 
mate understanding had grown between them and her 
heart would sing when she was going to see Anna. Mrs. 
Roosevelt admired her dear friends, the Morgenthaus, 
for having done such a very good job with their children. 

One day that summer she took Elinor Morgenthau, 
Clarence Pickett—of the American Friends Service Com. 
mittee—and Mrs. Pickett, Tommy, and myself on a pic- 
nic to Tivoli, her girlhood home on the Hudson, just 
north of the village of Tivoli. It had last been lived in 
by Auntie Maude and David Gray, before they went off 
to Ireland, where Uncle David was serving as our minis- 
ter and writing to Tommy that the IRA characters com- 
ing in to see him reminded him of some of the ‘“‘subyersive 
friends” of the First Lady. Tivoli now was in a sad state 
of disrepair. The sun setting behind the Catskill Moun- 
tains heightened the sense of sadness of a great house— 
that had once been full of life—going to ruin. Mrs. 

Cosevelt took us through it. The rooms were spacious 
and high-ceilinged. There were lovely chandeliers. The 
Staircase was so constructed that one could look up the 
Stairwell to the skylight, and had the impression of great 
eight. She and Hall would walk along the gutters at 
the very top of the house from one window to another. 
she recalled, until they were caught and soundly spanked. 


al 
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They had come to Tivoli to live with their grandmother 
after their mother had died, when Mrs. R. was eight. 
The house was then full of her young aunts and uncles- 
They were beautiful and wildly undisciplined and al- 
though their grandmother was only fifty-five, they had 
relegated her to the role of a much older woman. She 
resented it and expressed her resentment in the form of 
doubly strict disciplinary regimes for Mrs. R. and her 
brother. She had adored her aunts, especially Pussie 
who played hide and seek with her and when she had an- 
ie got up with 
aunts and uncles made them as 
» a part of the family. 

ne youngest, and spoiled. She 

> yaterbury, the polo player. They 
had tried to keep up with their rich friends, with the 
re always in debt. It was a life 
broke: up. tdship and the marriage finally 


taught that one always tu: 
side world. Later she 


y to the s i 
Pra “seid it reminded hee 6 the aac ak 
er uncles 
Hee s and her brother, but the Memories also wer? 
Her. Aunt Pussie had also bee i 
4 n, like ry 
beautiful, very moody. She had lived Fe aa 
New York, the year when she had come out in society: | 
That was a year of “terrors” for her, each ball more 
agonizing than the last for the “ugly duckling,” Thos? 
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years, and especially those of her childhood, “made me 
understand the fears and needs of other people. ; 

“I never lost a kinship for anyone who is suffering.” 

Remembering her terrible shyness of those early years, 
she always expressed her gratitude to Louis Howe, who 
had helped her so greatly to overcome it. She was full 
of stories about Louis Howe. When, at his urging, she 
first started to speak at political meetings in Dutchess 
County, Louis used to seat himself in the back of the 
hall. Later, he would give her his criticisms, invariably 
ending with the admonition, “Eleanor, you have to stop 
giggling.” She was still working on voice control with 
a teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth von Hesse, who had provoked 
her interest by bluntly writing her that her speech tech- 
nique could be improved. 

She was now a gifted speaker and her rules for force- 
ful speaking, learned by sweat and tears and self-disci- 


pline, were very good indeed. 


Neyer makea speech unless you feel you have some- 
thing really worth while to say was the first principle. 
Say it, and having said it, stop talking; nothing is more 
important than to know how and when to stop. 

Be conciliatory, never antagonistic, toward your 
audience, or it may disagree with you, no matter what 

u i . 
aR Seiner does well to write out the opening and 
closing paragraphs, but—never read a speech; ever 
notes should be referred to, not read. 

Learn to think on your feet so as to be able to 
answer questions without panic. And if you cannot 
answer, do not dodge or evade a question; be frank, and 
say, “I don’t know,” or “I haven’t formed a definite 


Opinion,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt reminisced about Louis Howe again 


the night Governor and Mrs. Lehman came to dinner 
at the Big House. That reminded her of the days of the 


"z 
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nk crisis just before the 1933 inaugural. Governor 
ee was at the President-elect’s Sixty-fifth - Street 
house. Deeply worried, he kept nervously pacing ia 
and down the room. Louis was also in the room, cur 4 
up on a sofa. The telephone rang and Louis uncurle 
himself to get up and answer. F.D.R. burst out at him, 


“My goodness, why don’t you stop walking around!” 
Howe understood. 


When F.D.R. served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in World War I, his chief, Josephus Daniels, knew little 
about the Navy but could get things from Congress. 
F.D.R. knew about the Navy and was lionized by it. 
Louis Howe broadened his interests, insisting especially 
that he interest himself in labor. 5 

When they moved to the White House she would take 
Louis for a drive every afternoon. He would permit no 
one but her to drive him, One day he wanted her to 
drive him out to the bonus marchers’ encampment, which 
she did, eluding the secret service. Louis felt it was im- 
portant for the veterans to have it concretely shown to 
them that the top people in government were concerned 
with their plight. 

This had become 


in touch with youn i ime 
of great trouble and Hie she ser ae 


- Sh en 
David Lasser resigned because of ea e sorry wh 
from the organizatio 


n of the unempl S 
Alliance. Lasser’s resignation goe ed, the Worker 


h Deal leaders could 
give the unemployed a sense of the Sovernment’s continu- 
ing solicitude for their welfare, 


tten her literary agent nd friend 
George Bye and submitted a list of questions ia connect- 
tion with the biography she i 
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person was dead, because only then could the truth be 
told. Tommy and Hick (Lorena Hickok) together with 
Maude spanned her whole life. But not even they knew 
everything because some things belonged to other people. 
George Bye was always reporting odd and amusing 
bits of information, the less reverential ones being ad- 
dressed to Tommy. Once he sent along an epitaph for 
Tommy’s eyes only, which Mrs. R. showed me: 


Here lies the body of Murphy, 
They buried him today 

He loved the wife of Reilly 
While Reilly was away. 


Mrs. R. and Tommy drove over to George Bye’s in 
Connecticut for dinner. He took them on to Lowell 
Thomas, a neighbor. “...we did not get back here,” 
Tommy wrote him, “until 12:30. Mrs. Roosevelt was so 
sleepy that I had to talk steadily to keep her from falling 
asleep at the wheel. I do not remember ever putting in 
such a day!” (FDR L) 

One evening Mrs. Roosevelt gave me several books 
to read. They were “great favorites’ and consisted of 
David Grayson’s Adventures in Solitude and The 
Countryman’s Year and Edna Ferber’s Nobody's in 
Town. She bitterly resented her lack of systematic edu- 
cation. It was practically nil, she said, until at fifteen , 
she was sent to Mlle. Souvestre’s school near London. 

“Several honorary degrees do not make up for four 
years of good college work,” she told an International 
Student Service group. 


“I console myself at times by thinking that my con- 
tact with interesting and stimulating people, both here 

_ and abroad, has in some way compensated for a more 
formal education, but that doesn’t change the fact that 
I wish I had those four extra years of hard work.” 


She had never learned to deal with ideas analytically, she 
would say to me. She contrasted her approach to social 
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change and reform with mine. Mine was intellectual; 
hers was out of’a love of people. She felt a responsibi- 
lity to help everyone in distress who appealed to her. 
Thank goodness I was sufficiently emancipated from poli- 
tical dogmatism to protest her progressivism might prove 
the sounder and stancher. 

A book much in vogue that summer was John T. 
Flynn’s Country Squire in the White House. Widely 
distributed by the Republicans, it sought to portray the 
President as an amiable, superficial man who lacked 
intellectual curiosity and vigor and whose reading was 

confined to detective stories and books 


ously ‘including a dictionary from cover to cover. He 


ad an „amazingly retentive memory and constantly 
floored his family with his concrete, factual knowledge 
of events, geography, and history. 


© would take a book to bed, Mrs. Roosevel t 
on, and be finished the next morning. She EMI could 
mt possibly: eee it through, but when she tested 

im, she had found that inyariabl h a 
A lably he would have gotten 


One morning when I came down to breakfast, Mrs. R. 
on some kind 


and showed me a closet alrea 
full of Christmas gifts. There 


OO ———— a 
i i i re tt 
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would be more accurate, I said, with a profound -sense 
that there was more to the universe and man’s place in 
it that either atheism or agnosticism could explain. Man’s 
mind, for instance. What did religion mean to her, I 
wanted to know. It reflected a faith that there was some 
purpose in the world. That sense of purpose in the world 
enabled one to carry on under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The wonder. of growing things was a sign 
of purpose. Religion also meant “‘love thy neighbor.” 
That was the essential message of Christ. She liked at- 
tending services, especially in a beautiful church. Its 
beauty heightened the sense of the sublime. 

Bishop Atwood came to visit Mrs. James Roosevelt 
and Mrs. R. enjoyed chatting with him. But it was more 
on profane rather than sacred subjects. The bishop, she 
said, usually arrived at Hyde Park after sojourns in more 
conservative mansions, and he was always full of interest- 
ing political news. : Au s 

Josephus Daniels was a person in „political life who 
was genuinely religious. When he arrived in Mexico as 
ambassador, all the churches had been shut down by 
the Cárdenas regime. Josephus held a state reception 
at the embassy attended by President Cárdenas and the 
diplomatic corps. He opened the reception saying grace. 
This had deeply impressed Cárdenas and shortly after 
that the churches began to reopen. i 

Music gave Mrs. Roosevelt pleasure and she liked to 
drive to Stockbridge to the Berkshire Music Festival. 
One night we drove over to hear Serge Koussevitzky con- 
duct the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It was, Mrs. 
Roosevelt told the conductor later, an ‘‘unforgettable 
evening” and he had made something entirely new out 
of Beethoyen’s Pastorale. S : 

She enjoyed driving her roadster, “poking along,” as 
she cheerfully described it, content to let car after car 
Pass her, once, however, speeding up in “the wrong — 
place” and being firmly admonished by a “very nice- 
looking policeman.” : 
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On the way over to Stockbridge we stopped to picnic 
in a pasture. We were halfway through: with our meal 
when a cow poked her head out of the woods, then an- 
other and another. Dorothy Dow (Tommy’s assistant) 
and I were city folks and were non-plused by the in- 
vasion, unable to distinguish between cows and bulls. 
Mrs. R. went for a stick which I took and brandished 
bravely—not knowing what to do but resolved to protect 
the ladies, cost what it may. It cost Tommy a tear in 
her stockings. As I stood irresolutely with the stick, 
Mrs. R. walked over and said “shoo” and they all ambled 
a with a sniff toward the red top of the thermos 

ttle. 


er a brilliant moon. Middle 
ght moons but 
nightly air raids 


ji the war. England Id 
never again be “a pluto-d » and wou 
z s R. had rodent FEED he predicted, 
reflec 


zaai ane me Sentence, which she said 


ighout life, we set o j S 
estination has chan i joumey 
the end. Ind we ne 


goals appear on the horizon.” pac becatise new 


I would consider 
feel free to come 


CHAPTER 11 


The Great Debate 


ALTHOUGH the Nazi war machine, supreme on the Con- 
tinent, was poised for the invasion of England, the de- 
bate in the United States between isolationists and in- 
ternationalists raged on. Its day-to-day course was fol- 
lowed closely, worrisomely at Hyde Park, but there the 
debate was on a different level. 

The issue that in one form or another was discussed 
all summer was posed most sharply by Lord- Halifax, 
once a leading spokesman for appeasement, in an address 
to the students of Oxford. Most of his listeners would 
soon be in the fighting forces, Halifax said. They had 
a right to put the question: 


“What is it that we fight for, and what prospect is 
there that we shall in the end secure the better world 


for which the fight is waged?” 


Oxford in the thirties was the place where undergradu- 
ates, disillusioned with the outcome of the last war, had 
vowed they would not fight for King or Country in the 
event of another war. The questioning attitude of youth, 
Lord Halifax conceded, was as different from the simple 
Patriotism with which his generation had marched off 
to a “great unknown adventure” in 1914 as T. S. Eliot’s 
Waste Land description of Europe was different from 
Rupert Brooke’s. A 

The speech had been delivered in February but Mrs. 
Roosevelt received it in July when those same under- 
graduates were flying the Spitfires turning back the Luft- 
waffe in the Battle of Britain. She had discounted the 
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Oxford Peace Pledge in this country, just as she now was 
skeptical of the loud declarations that the “Yanks are 


not coming.”” “I sometimes tremble,” she had cautioned 
the Youth Congress: 


“...when I hear young people say they will not do 
certain things without waiting to know what the cir- 
cumstances are that they are going to be faced with. 


They felt sure they were going to be saying the same thing 
six months hence: 


“...and I hope to goodness the conditions will be 
such that you will be able to say the same thing, but 
I am not going to be a prophet until I know what I am 
prophesying about,”1 


Though she was skeptical 
she was keenly aware that 
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with Hitlerism once put to rout, “the way would be open 
to concentrate the effort now mobilized for war upon the 
cause of improving the common lot of man.” 

It alone would not inspire me to believe the war was 
a crusade for a new order of things, I replied. What was 
done now, the way the war was fought, the voice given 
to labor, how the burdens were distributed, would deter- 
mine the kind of world we would have afterward. The 
Halifax bugle was somewhat muted, I thought, hardly 
one to send youth to death feeling the cause was worth 
dying for. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had been agreeing but at this point 
stopped me. “Say, rather, a cause worth living for.” 
Tt was much easier to die for a cause than to stay ‘alive 
and fight for it through thick and thin, day in and day 
out, she commented. 

That was the role she performed that summer, carrying 
on a kind of two-front war—against her Youth Congress 
friends who were all for welfare and civil liberties but 
opposed defense, and against her conservative friends, 
many of them people she had grown up with, who were 
all out for defense but dismissed questions about morale, 
spirit, what we were defending, as Utopian, superfluous, 
or irrelevant. F 

Three Youth Congress leaders spent a night at Val- 
Kill. They regarded the Burke-Wadsworth Bill as ‘an 
insult to American youth” and called it un-American.’ 
The way to defend the country, one declared, was to keep 
youth “free and unregimented.” Elinor Morgenthau was 
there, having driven up from the Morgenthau farm at 
Fishkill, and the three of us pressed them hard. Did 
they see no need for military preparedness? we asked. 
There were plenty of people to argue the case for pre- 
paredness, was the reply, and too few to stress the social 
and civil-liberty safeguards. : z 

They would be much more effective fighting for safe- 
guards if they first eliminated the doubts concerning their 
attitude toward preparedness, Mrs. Morgenthau dryly 
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observed, They looked quite uncomfortable, hemmed 
and hawed, and mumbled something that might have 
been regarded as an affirmative reply. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was gentler. She picked up the hesit- 
ant avowals of need for defense and chided them for not 
fighting for their positions more strongly. The. public 
did not take it for granted, by any manner of means, that 
they were for national defense, she went on, and their 
ambiguity on the subject left the: 
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spoke of infusing the nation, and especially young peo- 
ple, with a sense of national purpose, of the importance 
of ideas, he did not know what she was talking about. 
He called us dreamers when we spoke of young people 
wanting assurances that this war would be the last, that 
poverty would be ended. He did not think the abolition 
of poverty could be speeded up; it would at best be a 
slow and gradual process. He was dubious about guaran- 
tees against war; war was an expression of human nature. 

Mrs. Roosevelt shared Harry’s views on the usefulness 
of universal training as a force for democratization and 
national unity. She favored it for young women as well 
as young men, believing that a year of training and 
service could be made useful to every community. 

During those grim days, in fact, she favored total 
mobilization, women as well as men, old as well as young. 
She advocated a national muster which would give every- 
one a job to do, in which burdens and sacrifice would 
be equally shared, and which at heart would be a mobili- 
zation of spirit and faith in the democratic future, 

She supported the Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill, 
but wanted to have it geared in with NYA and CCC so 
that it would not be exclusively an Army-administered 
affair. “National defense means more than military 
training,” she told a news conference. 


“It means the building up of physique, of character 
and of a people conscious of what they owe to their 
country and what it means to them. 


She added: 


“Tt took more than a knowledge of the manual of 
arms to carry the British troops through the retreat 
from Dunkirk.” 


She felt the defense program should be made to serve 
the purpose of community revitalization. When Dr. 
Harriet Elliott, the only woman on the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, came up to Val-Kill to dis- 
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cuss ways of bringing women into the defense effort, 
Mrs. R. urged that they be given training that would be 
useful in peace as well as war. She suggested women be 
taught how to prepare nutritious meals and that this be 
combined with a hot school-lunch program, that they be 
trained in home nursing, baby care, and rural hygiene. 

Harry Hooker did not understand this emphasis on 


democratic reform as a part of defense, Mrs. R. com- 
mented after one of our sessions, 


“I don’t know if he ever will for he wants to preserve 
the economic system. I do if life can be made better 
by so doing but I don’t care if it has to go because 
my main objective is a better life for all.” 
On Harry’s side were many of those wh 
le o thought an 
attack on the United States was imminent, Why did we 
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Soldiers’ Field in Chicago in which he charged that the 
nation was being “misled” about military and political 
conditions in Europe. He ridiculed talk that the United 
States might be invaded and suggested the United States 
help bring about a peace settlement. He called for “co- 
operation” with Germany if it won the war, advising the 
40,000 who had turned out to hear and cheer him. 


“|. agreement could maintain civilization in the 
world. In the past we have dealt with a Europe do- 
minated by England and France. In the future we 
may have to deal with a Europe dominated by Ger- 
many.” x 


“The speech was frightening,” Missy commented at 
dinner the next night. “It was serious,” the President 
agreed. Lindbergh had become pro-Nazi, he said, be- 
cause of the efficiency of the regime in Germany and 
anti-Soviet because of the inefficiency of Stalin’s regime. 

“But he was sincere,” the President added. — ) 

“Sincere fascist,” snapped Mrs. George Huntington, a 
Hudson River neighbor, with the sharp candor permitted 
to one who is both old and beautiful. | z 

Lindbergh’s father had been a real liberal, the Presid- 
ent went on, a man of great sincerity, but always in the 
opposition. As a legislator, he had rarely voted for a 
bal, beets ca beet was coming from the 

egotia ea 
a neni, Sne ate defeatist and anti-British 
as was its ambassador here, Count René de St. Quentin. 
The ambassador had been in to see him, the President 
said, and he had bluntly told him his government was 
a puppet of the Nazis. We knew that his communications 
from Marshal Pétain came via Berlin, F.D.R. had in- 
formed him to emphazise how little freedom the regime 
had. The ambassador affected to be greatly surprised. 
When he subsequently called on Sumner Welles, the 
President added with a chuckle, he expressed apprecia- 
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tion for the President’s great sympathy with and under- 
standing for his country’s situation. x 

Much of the isolationist attack reflected a suspicion 
of Britain as unregenerately imperialist and dominated by 
the old ruling class. 

One evening Justice and Mrs. Frankfurter were at the 
Big House for dinner. The 
Ralph Ingersoll’s editorial in PM defending “the kids” 
for their opposition to conscription. 
against fascism would depend on “the kids,” 


ss materialism,” Judge Frankfurter assert- 
have its ideals? Britain was the 
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Mrs. Roosevelt shared Frankfurter’s admiration for 
England, but she was also sensitive to the charges that 
pre-war England had been a pluto-democracy. She was 
constantly questioning visitors as well as Americans who 
had come from the embattled island on what the war 
was doing to the British social structure. 

One day in August, Mme. Geneviève Tabouis, the 
well-known French journalist, came up to Val-Kill. Small, 
delicately boned, with lovely gray hair, she would em- 
phasize her words with little, birdlike gestures. England 
was undergoing a revolution, she said, the old -social 
order was “‘finished, finished, finished.” 

This was confirmed by Col. William (“Wild Bill”) 
Donovan. He had been sent on a secret mission by the 
President to England and Ireland and had come up to 
Hyde Park with Secretary Knox to make his report. They 
came over to Val-Kill for a picnic supper of the tradi- 
tional hot dogs and hamburgers. “Wild Bill,” belying 
his name, was mild-mannered and silken-voiced. He de- 
lighted Mrs. R., who plied him with questions. He was 
absolutely sure Britain would hold out. From a military 
point of view he thought British air raids were more 
effective than those of the Nazis. He, spoke glowingly 
about English morale and could not praise highly enough 
the Labour Party leaders who had joined the Churchill 
Cabinet. He predicted Ernest Bevin would be the next 
Prime Minister. ` i 

Before the Presidential party left that Sunday night, 
Mrs. R. urged the President and Colonel Knox to see a 
Negro delegation about Negro participation in the defense 
effort, She ‘warned them that Negroes felt very keenly 
the discrimination in the armed forces. Colonel Knox 
said one could not have Negroes on the same ship with 
white men. Mrs. R. was unwilling to accept his opinion 


The President sided with Judge Frankfurter. Suppose people 
desecrated the flag, he asked. or suppose religious custom in- 
Volved being bit by rattlesnakes to obtain salvation; the local 
authorities would have to intervene. 
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i in talk- 
as a fact. She herself felt absolutely no barriers in í 
ing, eating, or meeting with Negroes. She was not sym 


pathetic to intermarriage, she added, because she doubted 


such marriages could endure. There would be too many 
difficulties. 


Force had to be met with force. Of that she had 
been persuaded since the days the Nazi war machine 
had cut through the weak Allied armies; but it was 
equally important to make democracy worth fighting for. 
Failure to do so might cause large numbers of people 
to care very little under what form of government they 
existed. It was clearest in the case of the Negro people, 
but they were not the only ones who might have ques- 
tions about democracy. 

The contrasting fortunes that summer of the conscrip- 
tion bill and the measure to take the profits out of war 
seemed to bring to a sharp focus the question of what 
were we fighting for, 

, One weekend at the beginning of August, Henry Mor- 
genthau came up to Hyde Park to talk with the President 
about the tax bill, Congress had begun consideration of 
tax legislation to finance the $4.3 billion defense pro- 
gram almost at the 


st g same time that it began to work on 
the conscription bill. FDR, had asked for a steeply 
graduated excess-profits tax “so 


that a few do not gain 
from the sacrifices of the many,” and to ensure that 
defense contracts did not produce a crop of ‘war mil- 
lionaires.”” 

But Congress had shown little enthusiasm about enact- 
ing the Treasury bill modeled on the English excess- 
profits legislation, And busine: 


gher echelons of the administration, the 
debate raged around F.D.R, on the priorities that should 
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be assigned to such considerations as taking the profits 
out of war, distributing the defense burden equitably, 
and encouraging businessmen to expand their plants and 
expedite production. ` 

On the one side, Secretary of War Stimson and the 
military were primarily concerned with speed in produc- 
tion. “If you are going to try to go to war, or to pre- 
pare for war, in a capitalist country,” Stimson wrote in 
his diary: 


“... you have got to let business make money out of 
the process or business won’t work, and there are a 
great many people in Congress who think that they 
can tax business out of all proportion and still have 
businessmen work diligently and quickly. That is not 
human nature.” 


(On Active Service in Peace and War by Henry L. Stim- 
son and McGeorge Bundy, Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
Page 353.) 

On the other side, liberals like Mrs. R. and Morgen- 
thau were indignant over the attitude of business. The 
Secretary was particularly gloomy when he talked with 
Mrs. R. after his session with the President. He had 
been told that the Treasury’s bill was out. The President 
would take the bill prepared by Congress, which, said 
Henry, meant in effect a bill drafted by the lawyers for 
the chambers of commerce. i 

The manufacturers were on strike, he said, and were 
refusing to negotiate defense contracts until Congress en- 
acted a tax bill that would assure them their profits. 
“Only $900,000 in contracts had been negotiated and 
the President was scared.” è i 

“Its like the sit-down strike of capital against Leon 
Blum,” commented Mrs. Morgenthau. 

“We had the same situation with the British Purchas- 
ing Mission,” Henry went on, but they finally got the 
Contracts. Couldn’t something be done through the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council, Mrs. R. asked him. 
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“You can’t expect the businessmen on the Defense oe 
cil to go after fellow businessmen,” Henry answered her. 

The President had told Henry he did not have to 
conceal his views and that he himself intended to speak 
his mind afterward. } 

Although deeply disappointed, Henry cautioned Mrs. 
R. to let the President alone—“at least for twenty-four 
hours. He’s in one of those moods.” z 

It was a difficult weighing of political pros and cons. 
The weekend F.D.R. instructed Morgenthau to let Con- 
gress write its own tax bill, he was endorsing military 
conscription again, however, saying it was up to Con- 
gress to write the bill. Both issues were full of political 
dynamite. The A.F. of L. and the CIO, supporters of 
the President like Senator 
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this nation is founded to do away with classes and spe- 
cial privilege.” 

Willkie attacked the Russell-Overton amendment to the 
conscription bill, which would authorize the government 
to seize plants which refused to co-operate in the de- 
fense program. It would “sovietize” industry, Willkie 
charged. 


“Tt is said that if men are to be conscripted, wealth 
must be conscripted. If this statement is taken literal- 
ly...I cannot understand what we are undertaking to- 
defend.” 


“Oh, yeah,” wrote Uncle David from Ireland, “you 
will send our boys to be massacred, but money, is too 
sacred.” 

This was also Mrs. Roosevelts view. Capital should 
be drafted just the way lives were being drafted. People 
should not profit financially from war while young men 
were being drafted, she urged. But it was a losing 
battle. 

The summer had ended by the time Congress com- 
pleted action on conscription and taxes. Liberals were 
not happy about the tax bill. It would not keep down 
the “new crop” of war millionaires which the President 
had said he wanted to do. “It was,’ commented Ickes 
in his diary, “abandoning advanced New Deal ground 
with a vengeance.” w 

Mrs. Roosevelt was deeply disturbed by the unwilling- 
ness of people to make sacrifices—both her young friends- 
in their opposition to conscription, and those she grew 
up with in their opposition to a stiff tax bill. 

But then she would say she should not judge others. 
She had never been called upon to sacrifice things she 
valued for ideals she cherished. i ; 

They were difficult weeks. The President was in a 
Testless mood, she reported. And she herself, she con- 
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fessed, could no longer see a definite goal ahead ae 
we were heading. She talked longingly of retiring i 
the country to work in the garden with friends, “in part- 
nership with you,” she said to Henry. PE 

It was one of the few times I had seen her dispirited 
and at a loss. P 

The failure of Congress and the administration to in- 
sist upon an equal sharing of the burdens, through a draft 


upon capital as well as youth, distressed her as did the 
failure to envisage national defense as a total democratic 
mobilization in which ev. 


ery person would have his assign- 
ment. 
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cracy to proceed with the improvement of our way of 
life. We are not satisfied with conditions as they are. 
We look to a better future, but we feel passionately 
aboar the way in which our changes should be brought 
about.” 


CHAPTER 12 


The Willkie Campaign 


Mucu of late July and early August at Hyde Park turned 
into a protracted post mortem on the convention and' 
Jim Farley. 

Mrs. R. was not happy with the way the convention. 
had turned out, . Í 

She talked long and earnestly with the President about 
Harry Hopkins’ role at Chicago. He stoutly denied hav- 
ing sent Harry out to Chicago as his personal representa- 
tive, of having been in touch with him through a direct 
line. That might have been the case, commented Mrs. 
R. dryly, but the President did not tell Harry not to go- 
out, or that Farley was the boss. 

In the weeks after the convention Mrs. Roosevelt was 
Farley’s most sympathetic advocate at Hyde Park. Per- 
haps his only one. She talked about F.D.R. and Farley 
as if they were two children and she, the understanding 
mother, was doing her best to straighten things out. 

But it was quite a tangle. She cited, as typical of the 
misunderstanding that had arisen, Farley’s feeling that 
or the last two years he did not have the President’s 
confidence. One thing led to another. Farley had want- 
ed a brother appointed as marshal, but would not ask 
the President. He did ask Frank Murphy, who was then 
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Attorney General. Nothing happened. He began to 
gripe and the President heard of it and began to inquire 
around. 

He sent Bob Jackson to find out what was the matter, 
but it was too late then to do anything about it. 
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©pposition ‘to a third term on the basis of principle, his 
©wn personal ambitions were deeply involved in his efforts 
to put together, along with Garner, “a stop-Roosevelt” 
combination. 

Mrs. Roosevelt urged that it not be forgotten that Jim 
had his heart set if not on the Presidency at least the Vice 
Presidency and it had been easy for him to turn his hurt 
and disappointment into a conviction that he was fighting 
for democracy within the party as well as for a great 
tradition. She thought, moreover, he had been sincere 
a Paieving Hull would make a stronger candidate than 

.D.R. 


Frances Perkins, she reported, went even further in de- 
fending Farley. The Labor Secretary was persuaded that 
Farley had been sincere in his opposition to a third term 
on grounds of principle, Mrs. Perkins was remarkable, 
Mrs. R. added, in that she never said a mean thing about 
another person. She would never come to the President 
with a story that would hurt that person with the Presi- 
dent, That was a rare quality, especially in a woman, 

rs. Roosevelt thought. 

The day Farley’s official letter of resignation was re- 
ceived by the President, Mrs. R. invited me to come over 
to the Big House for dinner. Only the President, Mrs. 

» Missy, and myself were there. The evening started 


-Out gaily with Mrs. R. getting down on the floor to play 


Joyously with Fala, the President’s black Scotty, still only 
a puppy. The President joined in the fun, putting his 
hand in Fala’s mouth, chucking him under the chin, roar- 
mg with pleasure and glee. 

But at dinner the mood turned serious when the Pre- 
Sident read us Farley’s letter, commenting he was very 
hurt by its coldness, “I could have cried,” he remarked, 

Ts. R. urged him to write the cordial letter he had in- 
tended to write before Farley’s arrived. He would, he 
assured her, adding we would have to be “sweet” to 
Farley until November. 

E. R.—7 
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When the President spoke of being “sweet” to Farley, 
one suddenly sensed the iron in the man. His enemies 
portrayed him as the “country squire in the White House. 

` Alice Longworth, Theodore Roosevelt’s daughter and 
Mrs. R.’s cousin, scornfully spoke of F.D.R. as “one 
part mush and three parts Eleanor.” They were the 
self-deceived who failed to appreciate that the urbanity, 
the laughter, and easy amiability veiled an exceptional 
toughness and tenacity of purpose. 

Alfred E. Smith had come out in support of Willkie- 
Since Smith had bolted the party in 1936, this occasion- 
ed little surprise, but his statement in 1940 that the sal 


vation of the Democratic Party lay in ridding it of New 


Deal elements brought an icy retort from Mrs, R. in her 
column. 


“Some of us feel that if it were not for the New Deal 


and certain policies which it represents, there would 
be no Democratic Party 


and perhaps no Republica” 
Party left in the country today.” E ; 
Privately, as became evident that eveni S E 
f ening, Mrs. R$ 
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What about herself, I asked Mrs. Roosevelt early in 
the campaign. Would she do any barnstorming? “A 
few nonpartisan speeches,” she replied with a smile. The 
President would inspect Navy yards; she would visit 
NYA projects. 

“What was the strategy of the campaign?” a friend 
asked her shortly afterward. I butted in: “The 
strategy eludes me except that the President is to con- 
tinue being President and Mrs. R., First Lady.” She 
liked that very much. 

Flynn’s advice to the President had been to confine 
himself to running the country and dealing with the 
dangers confronting it. He should not make factional 
statements. Those should be left to the National Chair- 
man. There would be no campaign trips, the President 


told her. P 3 
Mrs. Roosevelt welcomed this arrangement. For the 


men it might represent astute politics; for her it was the 
only possible attitude to have toward a third-term Presid- 
ency in the midst of a world at war. That seemed so 
appalling a responsibility that it was not a prize to be 
Sought but a duty to be accepted. A nation that was 
drafting men and resources also had a right to draft a 
President. In her mind that ruled out an active cam- 
paign. 
Early in August the Democratic women of Dutchess 
and neighboring counties came to Val-Ķill. Four hun- 
red were expected; double the number turned up. 
Mrs, R. spoke, placing the party challenge in the con- 
text of the international situation. She did it with great 
Simplicity and feeling. This was no ordinary campaign. 
e party would not have nominated a man for third 
term unless the times were extraordinary and that parti- 
cular man was needed. Routine campaign considerations 
d to give way to the seriousness of the moment in 


‘story and party workers must work as they never had 
ore, g 
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When the President spoke of being “sweet” to Farley 
one suddenly sensed the iron in the man. His enemies 
portrayed him as the “country squire in the White Hous 
` Alice Longworth, Theodore Roosevelt’s daughter a 
Mrs. R.’s cousin, scornfully spoke of F.D.R. as “one 
Part mush and three parts Eleanor.” They were the 
self-deceived who failed to appreciate that the urbanii 
the laughter, and easy amiability veiled an exceptiona 
toughness and tenacity of purpose. y 

Alfred E. Smith had come out in support of Willkie- 
Since Smith had bolted the party in 1936, this occasion- 
ed little surprise, but his statement in 1940 that the sal- 


vation of the Democratic Party lay in ridding it of New 
Deal elements brought 


an icy retort from Mrs, R. in hef 
column, 


“Some of us feel that if it were not for the New Deal 
and certain policies which it represents, there would 
no Democratic Party and perhaps no Republica” 

Party left in the country today.” 

Privately, as became evident that evening, Mrs. R.'s 
comments were much more severe. Smith had no feeling 
for the common people. His antagonism to Wiliam 
Randolph Hearst, she said, did not reflect liberalism but 
ae aos campaign against him as a tool of thé 

st. 


_ She recalled bringing Florence i figure 
in the social welfare field, to ue Besa the Chil 

bor Amendment. He stormed at the frail, eldesY 
woman, paced angrily up and down his office. and finally 
Mrs. Kelley left in despair, That was his trick when } 
was unsure, said i aid 


Mrs. R. After Mrs 5 she s 
to him, “You know you are o Bee pee eee Si 


opposed dme” 
because the Church is oppos P! t9 the Amen 


ed,” and Smi d. 
He was afraid, the Preside Smith agree 


nt said, that in the end Ji 
would go the way of Al Smith, sed 


ed rid % 
big business, ered SING 
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What about herself, I asked Mrs. Roosevelt early in 
the campaign. Would she do any barnstorming? ` “A 
few nonpartisan speeches,” she replied with a smile. The 
President would inspect Navy yards; she would visit 
NYA projects, 

“What was the strategy of the campaign?” a friend 
asked her shortly afterward. I butted in: “The 
Strategy eludes me except that the President is to con- 
tinue being President and Mrs. R., First Lady.” She 
liked that very much. 

Flynn’s advice to the President had been to confine 
himself to running the country and dealing with the 
dangers confronting it. He should not make factional 
Statements. Those should be left to the National Chair- 
man. There would be no campaign trips, the President 
told her. 

Mrs. Roosevelt welcomed this arrangement. For the 
men it might represent astute politics; for her it was the 
only possible attitude to have toward a third-term Presid- 
ency in the midst of a world at war. That seemed so 
appalling a responsibility that it was not a prize to be 
Sought but a duty to be accepted. A nation that was 
drafting men and resources also had a right to draft a 
President. In her mind that ruled out an active cam- 
Paign. 

Early in August the Democratic women of Dutchess 
‘nd neighboring counties came to Val-Kill. Four hun- 

red were expected; double the number turned up. 

rs, R, spoke, placing the party challenge in the con- 

text of the international situation. She did it with great 
Splicity and feeling. This was no ordinary campaign. 
t “© party would not have nominated a man for third 
erm Unless the times were extraordinary and that parti- 
ular man was needed. Routine campaign considerations 
ist to give way to the seriousness of the moment in 
fone and party workers must work as they never had 
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The Democratic Party was “a fighting party, because 


we believe in the things we stand for and know we can 
Serve our country.” 


Ben Cohen was very different. Hı ; 

f F E drafts- 

man, shy and not a politici Te Ae eee icici 
ae Politician. He left the politicking 
It was Tommy Corcoran wh kf 
sident to undertake the purge. th ee e 
The purge was necess 
have spearheaded it. In doin i i re 
trying to dictate to th Sea asa A 
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but had survived would understandably be less co-opera- 
tive than ever. 

Corcoran used his charm and Missy was susceptible to 
it. Missy was not a suspicious soul the way Tommy 
was, Tommy was suspicious to the point where she had 
not made any friends. 

By intellectual and ideological sympathies, Mrs. R. was 
more at home with the Independents. It was “a happy 
feeling to be an Independent,” she said, 


“For those people came to their decisions not because 
of background or party affiliations but because they 
have made up their own minds that the ends they wish 
for can be achieved through this vote.” 


But ties of sentiment, tradition, personal relationships 
bound Mrs. Roosevelt to the Democrats. Although the 
New Dealers tended to regard Ed Flynn as a routine 
Political boss and his appointment as National Chairman 
4s another concession to Farley, she liked him and con- 
Sidered him “a grand person,” a “man of integrity.” 
The party, especially in New York, was partly her crea- 
tion. In the twenties she had done county-by-county 
Organization and fund-raising and built thè Women’s 

ivision into a potent political instrument. “Caroline 
O'Day [New York Congress-woman-at-large] and I can 
80 back to the early days of women’s participation in 
Party work,” she told a woman’s rally. She had a better 
ppreciation than the New Dealers of the party’s ability 
to get out the vote. HAR 

hen her liberal friends in moments of special disen- 
Chantment with the regular organization talked to her 
about the need for a third party she would gently correct 
em: “What we need is not a third party but a new 
Party: She would urge them to go to work at the grass- 
pots level and thereby help reform and transform the 
©Mocrats, 
She and Ed Flynn worked out a division of labor. She 
Ould share an unobtrusive desk with Elinor Morgenthau 
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at the Biltmore and she promised to be in and about as f 
much as possible. Flynn wanted her there as an addi- 
tional channel to the President if it should be necessary, 

but he was also keenly aware of Mrs. Roosevelt’s strength 
and popularity with the New Deal sections of the Roose- 


velt coalition—women, young people, Negroes, labor, and 
the Independents. 


Mrs. Roosevelt was ha 
support for the Presid 


Ppy to be used by Flynn to enlist 
ent and the Democratic ticket 


/ up a youth rally in Harlem helped 
bring matt v aes 
hostile to the Cone: Negro youth leaders who wer? 


i x ; R soa t 
A iat ihe Nie lnistration was acquiescing 
Colonel Davis, a N 
promotion lists. 


Their complaints were legiti 
egitimate and discussed # 
headquarters. Mrs. R. passed them on to the Presiden 


something, : ef 
were less sympathetic. Whe; ees pence 
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Things did happen, however, and before the campaign 
was over Colonel Davis was promoted to brigadier- 
general, the first Negro to achieve general’s rank,’ and 
Judge William Hastie was appointed civilian aide to” 
Secretary Stimson to promote fair and effective utiliza- 
tion of Negroes in the armed forces, 

Willkie had ardently courted Walter White, the head 
of the NAACP. White turned him down because of his 
faith in Mrs. Roosevelt. Thought of her, he once con- 
fided to his wife in a moment of deep despair, was one 
of the few things that kept him from hating all white 
people.” 

At the end of the campaign the President’s press secre- 
tary, Stephen T. Early, a quick-tempered Southerner, 
kneed a Negro policeman assigned to guard F.D.R., and 
everyone was on the phone to her about the distressing 
effect it would have on the campaign. “It certainly was 
distressing,” Mrs. R. commented, “but not only from the 
campaign angle.” 

The White House newsmen with Early said the fault 
was not his. That might have been so in this case, but 
it could easily have been, for many leading Democrats, 
She knew, still held to the traditional view of the Negro 
4s an inferior. My view that people who lived differ- 
ently would think differently about what they owed their 
Country in a time of crisis distressed her—except in the 
case of the Negro people. She could understand that 
. their feeling “of being outsiders” in our society would 
affect their attitude to the defense effort. 


| Franklin, Jr, who was also helping Flynn, had a hand in 
this. He spoke to his father several times about the need to do 
More to redress Negro grievances, including the Davis promo- 
tion. At any rate when Franklin ran into General Davis in 
North Africa later, the general thanked him for his help in. 
blasting his promotion loose. 3 

„á Man Called White, by Walter White. Viking Press, Inc. 
P Page 199. 4 Gentle Knight, by Poppy Cannon. Rinehart 

Co. Inc. 1956. Page 9. 
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at the Biltmore and she promised to be in and about il 
much as possible. Flynn wanted her there as an addi 
Wtional channel to the President if it should be necessa | 
but he was also keenly aware of Mrs. Roosevelt’s strengt 


and popularity with the New Deal sections of the Roose 
velt coalition—women, 


young people, Negroes, labor, an! 
the Independents. P. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was happy to be used by Flynn to enlist 
support for the President and the Democratic ticke 
among these groups. 4 
That was one side of her activity during the campaign: 
On the other side sh i 


~ ~egro youth leaders who Wo” 
A > the Communists were nevertheless reluctant © 
Sponsor it because the administration was acquiescing |. 
segregation in the Army. ey were angry, too, becat 

Colonel Davis, ‘a Bee OO; the 


A Negro, had $ n 
promotion lists. $ been passed over 0 


Their complaints wer iti i ‘i 
e legitima é ssed 
headquarters. Mrs Gite ee one e 


i 
= + AX. passed th n to the P. eside 
with a plea that he do SeT, e ha 4 
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Things did happen, however, and before the campaign 
was over Colonel Davis was promoted to brigadier- 
general, the first Negro te achieve general’s rank,! and 
Judge William Hastie was appointed civilian aide to 
Secretary Stimson to promote fair and effective utiliza- 
tion of Negroes in the armed forces, 

Willkie had ardently courted Walter White, the head 
of the NAACP. White turned him down because of his 
faith in Mrs. Roosevelt. Thought of her, he once con- 
fided to his wife in a moment of deep despair, was one 
of the few things that kept him from hating all white 
people.* 

At the end of the campaign the President's press secre- 
tary, Stephen T. Early, a quick-tempered Southerner, 
kneed a Negro policeman assigned to guard F.D.R., and 
everyone was on the phone to her about the distressing 
effect it would have on the campaign. “It certainly was 
distressing,” Mrs. R. commented, “but not only from the 
campaign angle.” 

The White House newsmen with Early said the fault 
was not his. That might have been so in this case, but 
it could easily have been, for many leading Democrats, 
she knew, still held to the traditional view of the Negro 
as an inferior. My view that people who lived differ- 
ently would think differently about what they owed their 
country in a time of crisis distressed her—except in the 
case of the Negro people. She could understand that 
their feeling “of being outsiders” in our society would 


affect their attitude to the defense effort. 


l Franklin, Jr, who was also helping Flynn, had a hand in 
this. He spoke to his father several times about the need to do 
more to redress Negro grievances, including the Davis promo- 
tion. At any rate when Franklin ran into General Davis in 
North Africa later, the general thanked him for his help in. 
blasting his promotion loose. y 

;4 Man Called White, by Walter White. Viking Press, Inc. 
1948, Page 199. A Gentle Knight, by Poppy Cannon. Rinehart 

Co. Inc. 1956. Page 9. 
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She wanted Negroes to vote Democratic and becom 
active in the Democratic Party, but Teciprocallya 4 
pressed the Democratic leaders to abandon inherit 
titudes and give greater recognition to Negroes. 


y wanted the support of 
young people, it also had to open its doors to them and 
help solve youth’s problems, she insisted. Ed Flynt 
understood this. He had, 
terested in the Youth 
cause he felt “ 


I started out at the Biltmore with a desk close t@ 
Franklin, Jr.’s, 


That arrangement lasted only a few 
weeks. Frank finally gave it to me straight, Ed Flynt 
liked me, but was scared Stiff the Republican press wou! 
find out I was there and splash the story all over the 
Papers that I had an office at the right hand of the Na 
tional Chairman. 

Flynn suggested 
at the Roosevelt. T went over to talk with Tommy Col 
coran. We went d i 


mittee. Otherwise it mig 
ommittee. I would have “% 
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Stay under cover as he did. He was functioning in this 
` campaign as the “treasurer of the irregulars,” he said, 

I still had not quite: accepted this view of myself as a 
Political liability and I protested. He would take it up 


the Italian vote, he explained, Perhaps he was “myopic” 
on the subject, Tommy went on, but that was how he 
felt. 

Before much time elapsed, the mayor, Niles, and Cor- 
coran had more important matters to worry about. Their 
fears, they decided, were excessive and [ was permitted 
to sign myself as “Director of the Youth Division” of 
the committee. 

The net effect, however, was to make me increasingly 
self-conscious about my radical background and con- 
Stantly apprehensive that it might hurt the campaign, 
Mrs. Roosevelt tried to talk me out of these fears, In 
her view a tribute to the party that it could attract peo- 
ple like me. She thought it was remarkable that after 
disillusionment with the Communists and watching the 

emocratic Party from the inside, I did not become to- 
tally cynical about politics. ` 
. She was eager to see me and my friends go to work 
ìn the party. She hoped so much from young people— 
that they would in time restaff the party with workers 
Concerned with principle rather than jobs. i 
, The big issue that divided us at headquarters in the 
little group that met regularly with Franklin, Jr., on the 
Youth activities was how much our appeal should be a 
Straight party one, emphasizing defense and efficiency 
and having as its goal the activization of the young peo- 
Ple who were already Democrats, and how much it should 

beamed at the independents and stress the New Deal. 
The Play-it-safe faction was led by John Roberts, a Texan, 
onetime leader of the Young Democrats and on loan 
during the campaign from the Office of the Comptroller 
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The President did not forget his pledge to youth. It 
was handsomely redeemed by the GI Bill of Rights, 4 
far-sighted and wise treatment of the returning veteran, 
to which is owed much of the smooth and stable postwar 
transition. 


Mrs. Roosevelt also assumed special responsibility for 
reorganization of women’s work, both in the State and 
National Committees. In the State Committee, which 
was located on the fourth floor of the Biltmore, she per- 
suaded Jean Poletti to take charge of the office. Jean 
was glad to take on the assignment, Mrs. R. informed 
Ed Flynn, providing a clear understanding was arrived at 
with Nancy Cook, who “opens all the mail, makes all” 
the decisions and lectures her [Jean Poletti] every day 
on what she shall and shall not do.” À 

While Mrs. Roosevelt had a warm regard for Mrs. 
Dorothy McAllister and May Evans, who headed up the” 
Women’s Division of the National Committee, she de 
cided they needed strengthening, With their and Flynn’s | 
consent, she prevailed upon Molly Dewson to come back 
to the political wars.* Her good friend, Hick employed 
by the National Committee, moved into the Biltmore a$ 
®“Eddie Flynn is more difficult in i it 
oud. aed easier in others, but e Reine chout von sine 
Aguas. 1940. DRL have you,” she wrote to Molly oni 


The same day she wrote t ister; 1 
Dear Dare by? o Mrs. McAllister: 
I had a long talk yesterday with Eddi cd 
o nake yoi ‘ddie Flynn and I arrangf s 
next Wedneidy, Evans to see him right after the lunche® 
Mr. Flynn has made up his mi ign i 
I nd that the campaign t 
going to be run extremel: i i R ki 
much money they Layee a ae until he knows bO 
Mr, Flynn wants the nam f off 
among the women and I think SR a npea 


speeches for you. Mr. Flyn 
rather have speakers thought 
have a skeleton force in New York City. 
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- did Elinor Morgenthau, with whom it was “most satis- 
factory to do anything... because she has such a quick 
grasp of any situation [besides being] a good worker.” 

It was a powerful team. 

The Republicans that year did not distinguish them- 
selves by their campaign tactics. Ed Flynn accused them 
of conducting “the most vicious, most shameful campaign 
since the time of Lincoln.” Much of the abuse centered 
on Mrs. R. and the Roosevelt family. 

Mrs. Roosevelt confided that she had never had “more 

’ scurrilous literature and letters than I’ve had in this cam- 
paign except in the Smith campaign of 1928.” She won- 
dered how people could feel as bitterly as they expressed 
themselves in the letters to her. 3 

The Republicans sought to make her a campaign issue, 
distributing WE DON’T WANT ELEANOR EITHER buttons. 
She did not mind them, she told reporters. “If I could 
be worried about mudslinging, I would have been dead 
long ago.” 

She was more concerned with the attacks on her 
children, especially the cry of “favoritism” raised after 

lliott, who, soon after the draft bill was passed, volun- 
teered and received a captain’s commission in the Army 
Air Force. She was doubly distressed—for Elliott and 
for the young people facing the draft and who needed 
to have the confidence that it would be administered 
impartially. 

She had discovered “one thing which makes me feel a 

it better about Elliotts situation,” she wrote me in 
October. “General Arnold says he couldn’t be accepted 
i the draft or in the Army as a private because without 
Slasses he can’t see more than ten feet.” He could only 
gst in on a commission, as a specialist of some kind. 


Will you also make up for Frank Walker the names of the 
Women you want on the Finance Committee? Mr. Quayle is 
going on with some form of money raising. Frank Walker is 


Oing the other and will get the Finance Committee to- 
Esther. ... (FDR L) 


PE A 
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Resigning would do no good and he might as well stay 
put. 


“I am sorry for him and sorry for the effect on t 
young people but knowing he couldn’t get in as @ 
private makes me feel less badly about ‘sitting tight. 


men were called up in the draft, they should be the first 
“would not starve,” whereas | 
be disrupted. She did hope, — 
would not be called before 


who told her nothing would make him take 
part in any war except to defend his home 


ES gS » Preserving a world you 
nd grow in,” 


_ She was quite pleased that Franklin, Jr., was turning 
into a great campaign asset, Handsome, full of life and 
masculine magneti i any of the mannerisms 
the old man,” as he referred to his father, he elicit 
cople. Everyone wanted to 
i io 
and swift ascent also worried Mrs, - {eee 


S a proclamation, without Frank’s knowl- 
edge. “I, F.D.R., call upon youth...» He had the 
good sense to throw it Out. “More insidious were 
people „who attached themselves to him making them 
selves ae era as combination valet political ad 
viser, and companion on the night. aia 
By tle end) Gear ght-club circuit, 


Campaign Frank a seasoned 
stump orator and Ed Flynn had fe ee 


around the country. His Speeches were studded wil 
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Colloquialisms that the audience loved. “My old man 
is going to keep us out of war,” he would say firmly. A 
chant of “We want Willkie,” answered him. “T want 
him, too,” Frank retorted. “I want him for President 


G.O.P. orators were beginning to Narrow down their 
campaign charges to the single theme—re-elect Roose- 
velt and your boys will be on the transports. 


Westbrook Pegler leveled one of his Most venomous 
(for that time) personal attacks against her during the 
campaign. It began with a column by her, early in 
August, about Communist domination of the American 
Newspaper Guild of which she was a member. Some 
newsmen were publicly resigning because of this domina- 
tion. She had discussed the problem with the late Hey- 
wood Broun, she wrote. She was not going to resign 
but be more active in the future “because I believe that 
until you have done your yery best to make an organiza- 
tion useful, you have no right to leave it. : 

This proboeel Pegler to a fury. She was no more 
eligible for guild membership, boio man ci onn a 
bership in the D.A.R., from which s e resigned, a 
reminded his readers. She was “gainfully smp 2 oe 
4 journalist, as the guild constitution ee ak sn 

ts, only because she was the wife on auld Getta get 
first step toward rehabilitating the gui Y ee 
oe y e not De nE ER the President, 

t discu eo : z 
eee Roosevelt to ignore 2 Why get into a bad 

“mells contest?” he commented. wrote she was 

he fook His advice aod k E nea 

Not going to get into an argument wi 
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columnist.” She acknowledged that as the wife of the’ 
President she was in a different position than other 
columnists. 


“That has not always been the case and will not al- 
ways be so in the future. In the meantime, I must 
worry along as best I can, facing situations that I had 


myself in, and doing the best I can with them as they 
are.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt would often carry on a lengthy corres- 
pondence with critics, even the unbalanced ones, seeking 
to explain her point of view, but Pegler’s attacks, she con- 
cluded, had little relationship to what she did or did not | 
do. She and her family simply provided him with good | 
copy and there was nothing she could do about it. 

This last point was made by Tommy in a salty letter 
to George Bye, a Connecticut neighbor of Pegler’s. 


ok Pegler should ask you 
the money which she re- 
book publishers. Since 


have anything to gripe about, 


him this but my boss I was all for writin 


Testrained me, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was activel 
Communist caucus in the guild, That group did not fe 
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Mrs. R. attended her first Guild meeting on Septem- 
ber 25. The atmosphere was reminiscent of the Youth 
Congress, she told me, with the New York Guild organ- 
izer offering the view that he had “no doubt that Presid- 
Sait Roosevelt will drag us into this war if he feels he 
could.” 

Mrs. R. sat through this impassively. She voted along 
with the minority to file rather than accept the organizer’s 
report but did not comment on it. She had already made 
her viewpoint clear. In a letter to the Guild Reporter 
she had scathingly criticized charges by the Guild and the 
Youth Congress that the draft and defense program 
would abrogate the rights of labor, wipe out the gains 
of the New Deal, and undermine civil liberties. 

“Claptrap,” was the way she described such ‘sweeping 
statements.” They played into the hands of the people 
who wanted to see us as “unprepared” as possible. 


“Tf they had said ‘we recognize that the draft is a pro- 
tection today which may help to keep us out of war, 
since trained men are always safer than untrained men 
— but there are certain things we would like to have 
clarified,’ that would have been a different matter... . 
It is the blanket opposition which I resent.” 


In previous campaigns Mrs. R. rather enjoyed cam- 
paigning, especially traveling with the President on the 
presidential train. But the Presiden l 4 
do little active campaigning this time, and neither shou! 


she. Preoccupied with building the C nitys AREN , 

E AAA 
organization wou ANS 

: Bie ne ee Hed ee Out the vote with 

Of an’: e end of August, Willki si 

tions Impact than had been paal Hea eee 


we ane a 
re wiring him in alarm and Flynn was pi sing 


Im to H 
here; get into the fight. But Flynn was getting now- 


z he wasn’t ready to make out-and-out political 
Speeches, sai Wi Vi el 
» he said, nor ould he give his qui tspoke: 
n 
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columnist.” She acknowledged that as the wife of the 


President she was in a different position than other 
columnists. 


“That has not always been the case and will not al- 
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ways be so in the future. In the meantime, I must 


worry along as best I can, facing situations that I had 


myself in, and doing the best I can with them as they 


are.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt would often carry on a lengthy corres 
pondence with critics, even the unbalanced ones, seeking 
to explain her point of view, but Pegler’s attacks, she con- 
cluded, had little relationship to what she did or did not 
do. She and her family simply provided him with good 
copy and there was nothing she could do about it. 

This last point was 


to George Bye, a Connecticut neighbor of Pegler’s. 


about. I was all for writing 
Strained me, 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


made by Tommy in a salty letter 


Was actively co-operating wi the antic 
Communist caucu pee ung, with 
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| Mrs. R. attended her first Guild meeting on Septem- 
ber 25. The atmosphere was reminiscent of the Youth 
Congress, she told me, with the New York Guild organ- 
izer offering the view that he had “no doubt that Presid- 
ent Roosevelt will drag us into this war if he feels he 
could.” 

Mrs. R. sat through this impassively. She voted along 
with the minority to file rather than accept the organizer’s 
report but did not comment on it. She had already made 
her viewpoint clear. In a letter to the Guild Reporter 
she had scathingly criticized charges by the Guild and the 
Youth Congress that the draft and defense program 
would abrogate the rights of labor, wipe out the gains 
of the New Deal, and undermine civil liberties. 7 

“Claptrap,” was the way she described such “sweeping 
statements.” They played into the hands of the people 
who wanted to see us as “unprepared” as possible. 


“If they had said ‘we recognize that the draft is a pro- 
tection today which may help to keep us out of war, 
since trained men are always safer than untrained men 
—but there are certain things we would like to have 
clarified,’ that would have been a different matter. Aer 
It is the blanket opposition which I resent. 

rather enjoyed cam- 
he President on the 
t told her he would 


In previous campaigns Mrs. R. 
pening, especially traveling, wilt 
Presidential train. But the Presi 3 
do little nective campaigning this time, and neithet should 
she. Preoccupied with building the country’s ae 
reluctant to appear to be pursuing a third term, he ga 
the organization would be able to get out the vote wi 
a minim sistance from him., s 

But, alias: August, Willkie was making more 
of an impact than had been expected, the state organiza- 
tions were wiring him in alarm and Flynn was pressing 
him to get into the fight. But Flynn was getting now- 

ere; he wasn’t ready to make out-and-out . political 
speeches, he said, nor would he give his quietspoken 
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i i be. 
olitical aide any commitment as to when he might 
p In ee Flynn sent Franklin, Jr., down to me 
White House. Father and son had dinner alone in the 
President’s Oval study. y 

“What brings you to Washington?” F.D.R. asked him 
teasingly, as if he did not know. “What is this ‘urgent 
business you had to see me about?” ; 

“Everybody’s worried at headquarters,” Franklin re- 
lied. 
2 The President was amused. “Are the party workers 
out ringing the doorbells?” he wanted to know. 

“Yeah, they’re working their pants off,” 

“Good, good,” commented F.D.R., “then they’re not 
relying upon me.” 

Franklin protested. It wasn’t en 
into it. Flynn had to know when 
paigning, 

“PI let him know,” the President 
was all he could get out of him, Fr 
to Flynn, 

Like the President, Mrs. Roosev 


all requests to make “a purely Political speech.” Like 
the President, her nonpartisan obs 


ervations carried a poli- 
tical thrust that was all the more effective because of the 
sincerity and disinterest which cushioned it. She accom- 


ay expedition to Tennessee 
Valley where the President in 


ough. He had to get 
he would start cam- 


said amiably, That 
anklin reported back 


elt Was turning down 


ove through the TVA coun- 
tryside, the happy, Prosperous people that lined the 
roads, the fields full of growing things, reminded her, 
she wrote in her column, of her trip through the same 
area with F.D.R, in the autumn of 1932. 


“It was not a pleasant trip. Too many people looked 
starved. Too many houses looked unkempt. Too 
much land was washing into the Creeks and rivers. 


| 
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Strange to say conservation of land and conservation 
of people frequently go hand in hand.” 


On the way back to Washington she and the President 
visited a defense facility in Charleston, West Virginia. 
The throb and hum of the machines meant less to her, 
she confessed, than they did to the “gentlemen.” Her 

greatest thrill” was in seeing the NYA resident project 
where some 500 boys were being trained in aviation 
mechanics. 


The crowds were as big as 1936, she said on her re- 


the train were sure it was 
in the bag, but she was not prepared to say that. 

g else on her mind. The good 
of them, she said, had con- 
I losing confidence 
in Mrs. R.’s judgment because she still defended the 
Youth Congress. Her ties with the congress were be- 
coming frayed, much more t ealized, but 
she still was not prepared to cut them completely, she 
advised Tommy and me. She would still try to help on 
points where she agreed. nes 

‘ The President only began to campaign in an ayowedly 
“political” way on October 18 when he announced that 
he would make five political speeches in order to Cor- 
rect “deliberate falsifications of fact” by the opposition. 
The distinction between the political and nonpolitical in 
Mrs, R.’s view had by that time become pretty finespun. 


sident went to Philadelphia for 
On October 23 the Presiden Seine 


his first “political” campaign SPeec> He 
form. The RA feel it as he pulled out all the 
thetorical stops in speaking of “the tears, the crocodile 
tears” that the Republican leaders were now shedding 
for labor, youth, the unemployed, the elderly, after hav- 
ing opposed all the New Deal measures that he had in- 


troduced in order to help these groups. 


“Tn 1940, eight years later, what a different tune is 
played by them! It is a tune played against a sound- 
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ing board of election day. It is a tune with overtones f 
which whisper: ‘Votes, votes, votes. ” i 
It was devastating and the crowd roared its delighted ap- 
proval. i 
I saw Mrs. R. the next day. She had been at Alice 
Huntington’s at Barr 
sident and then to Willkie. 


been a success. She finally 
“Darling, it’s my call and it’s 


tendency in 
I could never 
Democratic and Inde- 
“ . » e 
really scared, aa E 
But there was something close to ic i i 

hi panic in the closing 
ano the G.O.P. ` in desperation began to empha- 
HS RDR exclusion of all else the isolationist chargo 


e basis of F.D.R.’s past per- 
in the war by April, 


-.. Your boys are 
Sent reign 
wars. ...The purpose of our defense i Hee forele 


teh the next day, Mrs. Roosevelt 
ote to this pledge. DaT o 


“No one can honestly promise you tod G 

ay peace at hom 
or abroad. All any human being can dois to promis? 
that he will do his utmost to Prevent this country being 
involved in war... . The fact is before you that in 2 
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world of war we are still at peace. I do not believe 
that the weak, physically, mentally, or morally, ever 
serve the cause of peace and I think we must always 
have the courage to state what we believe in, and to 
stand by our beliefs.” 


As the fears of the politicians mounted, their pressures 
on Mrs. R. to campaign actively intensified. 

The turnouts for her were abnormally large. At a Bilt- 
more reception for her and Mrs. Wallace, 7000 women 
turned up for tea. She stood in line for an hour and a 
half, shaking hands, then got up on a small gold chair 
to apologize for not shaking hands with everyone. She 
thanked the party and precinct workers and forecast 
victory. i 

At the Kaufman and Hart play, George Washington 
Slept Here, the audience gave her an ovation when she 
came into the theater and another ovation when Dudley 
Diggs urged Ernest Truex, who is about to, be fore- 
closed, to write Mrs. Roosevelt: “They say anything 
can happen.” A woman in the audience started still 
another round of applause when she called out, “She 
should be running for President 

From the Biltmore meeting s _to E 
keep a date with her son Johnny and his wife Anne, 
address a Jewish-charity gathering in the evening, an 
visit Miriam Van Waters at 


d thereby elevated that isolationist 
trio to some kind of immortality. She took the midnight 
train back to New England, picked up her car for the 
rest of the trip to Waterville, Maine, where she was sche- 
duled to address Colby College. A 

At Colby “all the world” began wirmg her that she 
must come back to New York early Saturday to visit all 
the boroughs. So on the Saturday before election she 
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toured Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens, making short 
Speeches in which she sounded the theme of the need to 


close ranks after Election Day. She advised her audi- 
ences: 


“Forget. political differences. Forget we ever had a 
campaign. ...Let us show the world that after Elec- 
tion Day we can come together as a free people able 
to govern ourselves and make life better and happier 


I never learned whether the calm assumption of vic- 
tory implicit in these remarks was based on knowledge 
or was astutely designed to reassure campaign workers 
and avert Election Day defeatism. 


ing at head uarte; i the 
impression she made. £ alerters, described 


“She came in smiling very strai ivi ing 
c 6 ght, giving the feeling 
of great strength and ¢ waving a old friends. 
She had that qualit & people in a crow 
and letting theri know it. Alof us were made to 

contribution had i z 
All of us felt enhanced. ne prea Saami 


- And when ; that 
» very mother knew tha pote 


waiting for Mrs, R. 
e repeated -essentially the s 
4 Speech she had made to 
& et ae women, Then by a rear Bra she 
ce dis Lehman’s reception and finally made 
i y out of the hotel through the kitchens, where she 
waved a greeting to the startled chefs and waiters. 
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She had made her last campaign speech, but the cam- 
paigning still was not finished. There was the tradi- 
tional tour with F.D.R. through Beacon, Newburgh, 
Kingston, and Rhinebeck. There was the final appear- 
ance before his neighbors on Market Street, outside Nel- 
son House where the newspapermen spent their time while 
F.D.R. was at Hyde Park. The President thought he 
would forego this speech, but 1500 signed a petition ask- 
ing him not to go back on his usual custom. 

Afterward, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in “My Day”: 


“I remember what it was like the first time my hus- 
band ran for the State Senate. We had no radio and 
no news services in the house then, and if I remember 
exightly it was thirty-two years since a Democratic 

State Senator had gone from this district to Albany. 
The campaign had been an intensive one. I doubt very 
much if he has ever worked harder since and I wanted 
him to win just because he was running and because 
I felt he might do something of value for the district. 
From then on there have been campaigns for various 
offices, Some were lost and more were won, but I 


think my feelings have always been much as they were 
say with honesty: May 


the first time. I think I can 

what is best for the country happen today and may we 
all remember that whatever happens, this is just the 
beginning of some years of useful work!’ 


CHAPTER 13 


Election Day—1940 


LUNCHEON over at the Big House, the President, Harry, 
“Pa” Watson, Doc McIntire Settled down to a poker 
game to pass the afternoon, 

ts. Roosevelt came Over to Val-Kill and We went on a 
long walk, It took us through wooded paths drifted 
Over with autumn leaves, beneath elms, beech, birch, 
and maple—stjl] alive with patches of color and rushes 


of Sound—up to the hilltop house where she and the 
President is calmer days had entertained the British King 
and Queen, 


She talked about the next four years. She hoped the 
resident would now do all the things that he had want- 
ed to do all along, that hi k 


not done use of political 


» a decisive mandate for liberal go- 
vernment, so that ther 


Repeatedly she emphasized 
Ponsibility that would become he President’s with yic- 


of the responsibility carried by the President in such peril- 
ous times, 


At the con 
emphasized th 


the magnitude of the res- 
i $ 


A ~ 
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responsibility. She had welcomed Flynn's original ad- 
vice that neither the President nor any member of his 
family should campaign actively. Several times she had 
voiced her surprise at the President’s change of mind 
and was visibly upset when Flynn sent Franklin, Jr., 
barnstorming around the country. The duties of the 
office would be too agonizing, the decisions that would 
have to be made too charged with life and death for 
millions for anyone to seek the Presidency in 1940. 

Or so it seemed to her. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, of course, favored her husband’s vic- 
tory if for no other reason than that it was what he want- 
ed and she always supported him in these matters. She 
favored a Democratic victory also because she consider- 
ed it important to preserve the things that had been done. 
But her involvement was curiously impersonal. Only in 
the closing weeks of the campaign did she become really 
alarmed, and that was because of the ugly nature of the 
forces that seemed to have taken over the Willkie cam- 
paign. x 

“Would you confess to feeling relieved if the election 
goes against the President?” newspaperwomen who knew 
her well asked her outside the Hyde Park polling booth 
when she and the President voted. ; 

_ “I think my feeling is that we ought to go on with a 
liberal government,” she replied, choosing her words 
carefully, 


“Now I do not carry that responsibility of office. 
But I think one cannot help but be concerned, and feel 
a great solemnity about the obligations of whoever is 
elected. i 

“There must be a lightening of that weight for any- 
one who was not elected, and a corresponding lessened 
Sense of responsibility for anyone around that person. 


On the hilltop she expressed herself more freely about 
her own lot in the likely event of the President's re-elec- 
tion. She now confessed she had “a real horror” of 
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four more years in the White House with its lack of pr 
vacy, the ceremonial occasions that had to be carrie 
through graciously, the things that had to be done in 
which she was not interested, and the people who would 
have to be entertained who meant little to her. 

She hoped, therefore, we would continue to be good 
friends and work together. I said I was afraid it hurt 
her to have me around, that I was too vulnerable. She 
could understand such fears, she said. Other friends 
shrank from being seen in public with her. She could 
also understand, so far as I was concerned, a fear that 
being seen with her would hurt my standing with young 
people. But I should not be worried about impairing 
her standing with the public. That kind of popularity 
interested her very little. 

For herself she would much prefer to retire to Hyde 
Park, live with her friends, and be a useful citizen, doing 
productive and helpful work. She was much concerned 
with people taking a real responsibility for the develop- 
ment of their- own communities. When the President 
retired she hoped he would become a leader in the coun- 
ty and help it do what it could do through local initiative 
if there were real leadership. 

Back at the Big House, Frank and Ethel had arrived 
and Johnny and Anne. The President was cheerfully 
preoccupied with his stamps. We younger ones got into 
a somewhat heated discussion about the future of youth 
activity. Frank wanted a Democratic Party youth pro- 
gram. I thought youth activity had to be independent. 
Frank doubted that young people should be encourage 
to organize on their own. They became pressure groups 
for the wrong things, 3 

Everyone, except for the President and his mothet 
who dined alone, went over to Val-Kill for a stand-up 
supper, as Mrs. R, described it, of creamed chicken an4 
tice, cake and ice cream, and coffee. Early returns fro 
Connecticut were good, but talk was subdued as th? 
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forty-odd guests grouped themselves in different corners 
of Mrs. R.’s dining and sitting rooms. 

The younger ones drifted into Tommy’s kitchen where 
Earl and Henry were dispensing drinks. Frank, the two 
Morgenthau boys, Henry MI and Bob, and I continued 
a desultory discussion of youth organizations—whether 
they should be party or non-party, youth-led or adult- 
guided. I found myself next to Ethel, lovely in a sea- 
green gown. I hadn’t seen her around much during the 
campaign, I teased her. She had favored the President’s 
re-election, she assured me. The crisis was to serious, 
the dangers to the nation too obvious, the need for the 
President’s experience and skill much more important 
than the issue of a third term it had seemed to her. But 
it would have outraged her family (Du Pont) if she had 
helped in the campaign, so she had stayed out of sight. 

Toward nine o'clock everyone returned to the Big 
House. The President already was set UP for business 
in the dining room. Soon after seven he had established 
himself at the dining table, taking off his coat and loosen- 
ing his necktie. The tools of the evening were spread 
out before him—tally sheets, a large supply of sharpened 
pencils, and telephones linking him with Ed Flynn at ae 
Biltmore and with the White House. In a little cabio 
off the dining room, called the smoking room, AP, i 
and INS had installed teletype machines which were al- 
ready clattering away. e 

The ES the President changed from time to 
time, except for Missy. Frank, and Johnny. _ They da 
cluded Harry, “my house guest without portfolio, J ge 
Mack, who had placed him in nomination in 1932 and 
1936 and with whom he loved t 
Fred Delano. 

In a little study off the foyer, on the way to the large 
library—sitting room at the south end of the house, 
“Pa” and Doc McIntire, Captain Callaghan, Secretary 
Morgenthau, Judge Rosenman, and Postmaster General 


swap stories, and Uncle 
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Frank Walker were hunched over a radio. From timé 
to time they would go into the dining room. b 

The rest of us clustered around radios in the library. 
The Presidents mother, his sister-in-law (Mrs. Betty 
Roosevelt), Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. R., Harry Hooker, 
Mrs. McIntire, Mrs. Walker, and Mrs. Watson made up 
one group. 

Another consisted of Mrs. Morgenthau, Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mrs. Helm, Mrs. George Backer, Mrs. 
Huntington Astor, and several elegant pert-looking ladies 
who seemed to be friends of Harry Hopkins, Bob Sher- 
wood, tall, rangy, and restless, moved around as did — 
George Backer. Finally, they joined Harry Hopkins and — 
Sam Rosenman, who had moved upstairs to Harry’s bed- 
room to listen to the returns over a small portable radio. 

From time to time Missy or one of the boys would 
come in from the dining room with takes from the tickers 
for Mrs. R., or written notes based on telephone talks 
with Ed Flynn and Mayor Kelly in Chicago. The first 
really hard bit of good news came from Kelly. He re- 


ported the Democrats were leading by two to one in 
Chicago, which meant Illinois would be carried by 
200,000. At 9:40, Flynn 


called to jubilate mildly over 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer's concessions of victory. 4 

Mrs. R. transmitted these tidbits calmly, as if nothing 
out of the ordinary were going on. All evening, in an 
easy, effortless way she made everyone feel at home an 
included, but she was herself faintly detached. When 
the announcer, reporting early returns from New Jersey 
that favored Willkie, cautioned, “We haven't heard from 
Hudson County [Mayor 


Before we knew it, the drift of the returns indicat 
the President was being re-elected, There was no oné 
moment when the victory became definite; it just happe™ 
ed. When, around eleyen 


: ei a » Flynn was heard over 
radio claiming victory, the people at the Big House wer 
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hea: and even when the Kansas City Star conceded 
B ection, the President seemed to consider it premature. 
am by now, scrambled eggs—an old Roosevelt cus- 
een te being served. Some of the newspaperwomen 
ed in. They asked the President’s mother how she felt. 
in Mingly she replied to a question, “Am I proud of be- 
ante historic mother? Indeed I am.” But there was no 
ees on in Mrs. R.’s reply to such questions. “This is 
x serious a time for the President to feel anything but 
great sense of responsibility,” she said. 

‘If, when the final count is in, it means a great vote 
of confidence, any one, of course, must be deeply 
Pouce and must renew his determination to do his. 

st.” 


Then at midnight the traditional parade from the vil- 
band that was beat- 


lage arrived with red flares and 2 t 
> The floodlights of the 


ing out “The Old Gray Mare.’ 


Movie cameraman went on and there was 4 great cheer 
went out and arranged 


as the President and his famil 
themselyes on the portico, with the President on the 
Ree steadying himself on the arm of Frank and Mrs. 
R., in a flame-colored chiffon dress, tall and command- 
ing on the left. i 

t had been done, that history 
s at the rear of the 


wah it? could not have bee 
Ica 

_There yo ope and forth between F.D.R. and 
his neighbors. A boy broke through the crowd with a 
Placard on which the words OUT STEALING THIRD had 
been inked out and SAFE AT THIRD substituted. The 
Tesident joined in the laughter. He did not mind this 
reminder of the G.O.P. loyalties of many of his neigh- 
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bors. He carried his home district that night, but it , 
was only the second time he had done so. j 

Elmer Van Wagner, Democratic supervisor for Hyde 
Park, held up his hands for silence. “You have heard 
of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson,’ 
he shouted. “But here is the greatest of them all! Don’t 
ask me—ask Wendell Willkie and John L. Lewis.” 3 

The President fell in with this theme that he was still 


champ. “Sometime when Elmer gets tired of running 
for supervisor, maybe fifteen or twenty years from now, 
I may take a shot at th 


at myself.” He reminisced: 


“I claim to remember torchlight parades right here in 
1884 when Cleveland was sete My family says * 


cannot remember that because 1 was only eighteeen 
months old. But 


fi y I can remember seeing red firelight 
Trom that window up there where my grandson, Frank- 
in third, is supposed to be asleep.” 


But he was also serious and at pains to assure the 


country that this newest affirmation of support would not 
change him. ~ 


“We are facing difficult days in this country, but 


I think you will find me in the future just the same 
Franklin Roosevelt you have known a great many 
years.” 


As the flares burned 
there were shouts of ‘ 
she waved her hand a 

She explained her 


down and he called “Good night,” 
‘We want Eleanor,” but smilingly 
nd went into the house. 
reluctance to speak a little while 
later when a delayed Contingent of the Home Club ar- 
rived and Frank came in saying, “Mother, they want you- 
There are 700 people still Standing out there in the dark: 
asking for you. You'll have to go to them.” 
“I never do any talking whe 


k n Father is around, you 
know that,” she put him off. Then she added, “I hat? 
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to brother your father again, but if you think we should, 
I guess we will.” 
_ When the President came back inside the house, he 
joined everyone in the big living room, settling himself 
by the fireplace in one of the high-backed governor’s. 
chairs that all governors take with them when they 
leave Albany. He sat by himself for a moment, then 
everyone got into line to congratulate him. He moved 
Most people by the observation “a great victory and we 
seem to have swept in all over the country.” But he still 
was not wholly satisfied. The party broke up, but the 
P resident did not retire. Instead he went back to the 
dining room. He and Mrs. Roosevelt talked with Anna 
and John in Seattle, with Jimmy in Beverly Hills, with 
Elliott in Texas At one, Flynn put Mrs. Flynn on the 
phone. “Congratulations, Mr. President. Can I have 
my husband back now?” The Flynns said good night, 
ut the President remained at the dining-room table. 
Willkie had refused to concede. He had, in fact, gone 
to sleep after a little speech to his campaign workers at 
the Commodore in which he had declared he was not quit- 
ting, that the fight would go on. The speech showed 
is fighting heart, but in the aftermath of that campaign, 
when all the appeasement forces had lined up behind 
is candidacy, and with the rhythmic “We want Willkie 
chant, reminding everyone uncomfortably of Nürnberg. 
the effect was ominous—a warning of a split country 
and continuing rancors. 
At 2:30 when the Pr 
the results would not be upset, 
night. 
_ “We seem to have averted a putsch, 
Startling goodnight observation. 
hat precisely had he meant by that, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who was equally startled, asked him later. 
We had received information, he told her, that per- 
Sons purporting to speak for Willkie and the German 
Government had come to an agreement to compel Britain 


esident was finally satisfied that 
I went in to say good 


Joe,” was his 
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to make peace in return for which the United States 
would have unchallenged sovereignty in the Western 
hemisphere. 

The last days of the campaign had been extremely 
bitter and ugly, anti-Semitism had played an increasing 
role. Full-page, ads addressed “TO EVERY MOTHER IN 
AMERICA” asked: 


“ARE YOU GOING TO VOTE FOR ROOSEVELT, WHO LETS 
HIS SON SIT BEHIND A DESK AS A CAPTAIN—A MILITARY 
ROYALIST—A YOUNG MAN WITHOUT we s MILITARY 
TRAINING BUT WHO WILL HAVE A CAPTAIN'S RANK, PAY, 
PRIVILEGES, AND SAFETY?” ; 


ies Coughlin’s Social Justigé front-paged the mes- 


VOTE FOR WILLKIE 

TO AVERT WAR AND. 

STOP DIC 
ICTATORSHIP 


Willkie did not want the 
but he had it. He had Poli 


ent warnings that Roosevelt’s pledges 
4 > rustworthy. Toward the 


d and within a few weeks 
of introduction to Churchi 
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and, by 1944, consider an election coalition with him, 
but that was not his mood that night. 

Nor was it Mrs. R’s in the weeks that followed the 
election, The things she learned more and more per- 
Suaded her Willkie’s election would have been a cata- 
Strophe. Perhaps she had been selfish, she told me, 
and wanting to get out of the White House had tended 
to underestimate the importance of the 
election, 


fis Dept. of Extension 


2 
SERVICE. IE 
Z 


CHAPTER í ; 
CALCUTTA-N 
President and First La 


Mrs. Roosrvett’s schedule after election was extremely 
a oded—lecture tours for Colston Leigh, presiding over 
Wi usy White House social season, promoting the causes 
ith Which she was closely identified, doing things with 
er friends, making herself of use to her far-flung family. 
; ten she would lament that she did not have a single 
Job to do that was her own and that she could see through 
a a conclusion. And yet, because everything she did 
ae freighted with moral purpose, love, and compas- 


On, there was unity to her life. 
ee would take friends to look at the SaintGanden 
to Wo Commissioned by Henry Adams as a memorial 
ad his wife. One should look at it in profile, she wou 
d ye to appreciate the lips which were not resigned to 
on ut full, the strong hand, the absolute sense Ol 

pot conveyed. It gave the impression, she said, 

.2 Woman who had achieved “absolute self-mastery. 
h elf-mastery,” is one of those phrases that comes 


S 
li : . 
a tly, to which we pay occasional obeisance while con- 


R—g 
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; s 
trainin; oung workers for defense jobs, 

anne vith the skills that were in gesper Aa 
short supply. Many of them were Negro, for N a 
record on the racial issue was perhaps the best amo! 
he government agencies, y 
: Bit his young ee Aubrey told Mrs. R., if be 
were Negro were not being hired, no matter how goo 
they were. Labor was as bad as management on this, 
he added dourly. 

What should he do? he aske 
luncheon of government agenci 


She had been doing that all 
Gahagan Douglas in Los An 
when she arrived at Hel 
to the President, The Negro doorman at her hotel, she 


reported, had told her that although Los Angeles was 
bursting with new aircraft and defense plants, Negroes | 
were not being hired, 


At the White House luncheon, Mrs, Roosevelt in her 
Courteous and disarming way began to Teport what she 
had been hearing about employment of Minority groups- 
What was the situation? she 


f asked, turning to Hillman. 
His report was fairly optimistic, Progress was being 
made, he indicated, 


“Is that your impression, Dr, Will?” 
ing to the head of i 


quieting bill of particulars 

came from Bob Weaver. As leader of the “Black Cabi- 
” a resourceful group of young Negro intellectuals 

in New Deal agencies, he knew the situation. d 
His statement confirmed her own feeling, and Aubrey’s 


contention, that admonitory letters from the Office 
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Productio: 
c n Manage! 
being effective a ae oe eee Tow Gal 
the situation Wa .D.R. was not aware how bad 
he Negro leader hi i 
Ph l ship, meanwhile, was movi i 
ne ie Philip Randolph, the head of the ai echood 
mane pnas Car Porters, and Walter White were or- 
of Nene, a “march on Washington” to protest exclusion 
ath groes from defense industries and their humiliation 
oe armed services. 5 
AE alana the President. It could immensely com- 
Sil te his situation on Capitol Hill, and might even re- 
aoe bloodshed. He called in Aubrey. “Go to New 
.” he ordered, “and try to talk Randolph and White 


ee this march.” 

et the missus and Fiorella and Anna [Rosenber; 

and get it stopped,” he added. el 
ent, Pa Watson 


When he heard of Aubrey’s assignm| 
“Hell, Williams will join them.” 


lace in City Hall. 
» Mrs. Roosevelt said to 
he attitude of the Wash- 
them Southerners, and the general 
ther are such that I fear that 
e may be trouble if the mare 
tried unsuccessfully all 
get in t j c i She woul 
ouch with the President immediately, she assur 
O J think you are right.” 
dolph June 18, the President received White and Ran- 
Aee With the President were Judge Patterson for the 
Roe Secretary Knox, Knudse: Hillman, Anna 
pate and Aubrey. 
nondig Negro leaders wanted an order which would make 
of e aon jn defense industry not only a matter 
tices me but of mandate with a Fair Employment Prac- 
drafted Se les set up to enforce it. The order was 
ut it sat on the President’s desk. Aubrey urged 


n and 
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him to sign; so did La Guardia. Mrs. Roosevelt prod- 
ded him. Finally Anna, getting a new hat, with Mrs- 
Rs encouragement, went into his office, fished out the 
order and literally screamed, “Sign it, Mr, President— 
sign it.’ He did. 


Mrs. Roosevelt believed profoundly that the issue be- 
tween the dictatorships and the democracies was at heart 
a spiritual one, that our problem was to mobilize & 
stronger faith with which to prevail over their fanaticis™ 
and singleness of purpose. j 


Commenting on MacLeish’s The American Causes 
which she read out loud to us because she approved © 
it so strongly, she said, 


“America is a dream of 
nity for the average man 
all our other achievement 


greater justice and opportu- 
and if we cannot obtain it- 
s amount to nothing.” 


o claim that her appraisal 
y was accurate. On thos? — 
She saw 


> in other words, to be true to his ow? 
Acne ae He had enormous self 
discipline and control. 
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_ It was a self-mastery in the service of momentous poli- 
tical objectives and ambitions—for the country as well 
as for himself. That was his greatness. | With Mrs. 
Roosevelt it was a self-mastery in the service of moral 
Purpose, of a loving kindness that reached across the 
barriers of class, color, and caste to the individual hu- 
man being and his capacity for goodness, never despair- 
ing the world could be made a better place to live in. 
hat was hers. 

Why does she bother him with that? some of the Pre- 
sident’s aides complained. Life might have been more 
tranquil for F.D.R. if she hadn't, but would the Roose- 
velt years have been as productive of great reforms and 
Innovations? 


CHAPTER 15 


Farewell to the Youth Congress 


Increasincty disenchanted with the Youth Congress, 


rs. Roosevelt did not sour on youth organizations ge- 
Nerally, Ag it became clear the Youth Congress and 


vice. Wi ing ISS was trying to reshape its 
With her blessing I "uum created by the de- 


European students left 
I, ISS with the co-operation of 


elping refugee students—Germans, Jews, c 
zechs, Chinese. It also organized conferences which 
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because of the international orientation of ISS—it had 
co-operating committees in all the countries of Western 
Europe and its headquarters were in Geneva—empha- 
sized foreign policy with a League of Nations bias. It 
did not, however, adopt resolutions or take stands On 
controversial issues. y 

The decision by the U.S. Committee of ISS to expand 
its activities to assist the young people who were look- 
ing for an alternative to the Youth Congress and Student 
Union was chiefly the work of three members of its 
board, Trude Pratt, social registerite and tireless worker 
on behalf of anti-Nazi intellectual refugees; Dr. Alfred 
E. Cohn, a distinguished heart specialist at the Rocke 
feller Institute; and Professor Clyde Eagleton, a leathery 
weather-beaten-looking individual, who was an outstand- 
ing authority on international law. 

They brought in blond-haired Louise Morley. The 
daughter. o he novelist Christopher Morley, Louise Me 
risk and bright, a quite seriou d ju 
UGA g q s young lady who had J 


rom Bryn Mawr where she had been leadet 
of the campus internationalists. 


secretary. Irwin Ross, the sharp-tongued angly Har 
vard youth who had edited The Harvard “Progressives 
came in to handle the refugee work with the understand” 
ing that he would later become editor of an ISS maga” 
zine. 


I had helped draft the new program and Mrs. R° 
agreed to go on the board. So did several other dis 


tinguished citizens, including Alvin Johnson. Mrs. Hen"! 
Goddard Leach, Mrs. Adele R. Levy, and Archibal 
MacLeish. Mrs. Dwight Morrow was already a men 
ne William Allan Neilson, President. Emerit 
of Smith, 


The new program made its first public appearance in 
September with a conference at International House 2 
“Students and the Fut 


l ure of Democracy.” The AsU 
sent in a detachment to try to take it over. 


She became conferenC? © 
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Mrs. Roosevelt gave the keynote address. Casting 
herself in the role of a freshman entering college today, 
she described the course she would follow. 

First, she would seek for knowledge. 


“I would want to know the conditions facing people 
in all countries of the world today as well as in my 
own and I would want to know how they were re- 
lated . . . because you cannot any more just behave 
as though it only mattered what happened in your 
own country.” 
But more than knowledge was necessary. One also 
had to make up one’s mind “what really makes struggle 
gonik while, because all of us arẹ going to struggle one 
ay. or another t next years.” } : 
She gave ie par ‘eae “Struggle is worth while 
only if you can feel you are building a better world ack 
€very one to live in.” The student should learn to thi 
things through for himself, but having arrived at a 
Viction “then have the courage tO stand by the things 


you believe in. 


mee: d be counted. 
Tt is awfully hard to stand up and. be eo tally 


Stand up for the things you 

© nS, when you will have to, and I noe ee Ve 
learn in the four years to do that. . - oar ono a 
to stand up and be counted: Someone has to Wie 
and you will find yourselves, I think, as young people, 
Standing very often for unpopular causes. 


But she a actical political advice. Profes- 
aot Eagleton a E the conference had urged ieee 
Participants who were moved to action, since they coulc 
Not adopt resolutions, to write to the President and their 
Congressional representatives. She wanted to add to that, 
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she said. Neither the President nor members of Con- 
gress were much impressed by letters that are: 


“ 


- mere expression of opinion; what impresses gor 
is the knowledge that the person writing the letter ta 
working back home to make other people believe the 
way he does. a. 

“Keep your courage,” she urged. “Be practical 10 
the way you work, but never be so practical that you 
lose the faith and the vision and always keep a bea 


con ahead of you, and when you reach it, find a new 
one, and keep on!” 


tingling Speech, one of the greates | 
Some of us had ever listened to, With passion and el” 
quence he dwelt on: 


“. . . the longing of both our i to find ® 
Statement of belief Ree aL 


: to which we can confide our live 
and our failure to discover such a statement.” 
There was a sense 


n 
a of common danger and a comm? 
fear but still not a common purpose. 


< Credos are framed; manifestoes are drawn; com” 
mittees are enlisted; everyone organizes everyone els? 
Patriotic songs proliferate on the radio. Orators 1° 


k 
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mind us of the American heritage. Candidates call 
upon us to believe in the American future, incident- 
ally, which seems to be a future of more machines, 
more money, more abundance, more profits, more 
prosperity, more booms. But the word, the word we 
need, the word to release our certainties and give 
point and shape to our convictions has not been said.” 


What was needed was: 


. . . the restatement of the aim and object of this 
people in this land. A people no more than a man 
can live without a job. Unless we shape a job for 
Ourselves, a job we like, a job natural to us and to” 
our past and to our talents, someone else will match 
us with a job.” 

It was heady stuff. I came away from that session 
Persuaded that here might be the vehicle through which _ 
Young people could be challenged to face up to the most 


Momentous crisis i history. Would I go to 
us crisis in human history J spoke enthu- 


Work for them, E d é 
siasti , Eagleton asked me as 1 
pstically about M TERNIS speech. “Tf you gen this 
Oosevelt button, I’ll consider AT replied. He let it 
aa in his lapel, “but I don’t guarantee it will be there: 
the end of the campaign.” 
gn. 
ISS was, and the A over, I went to work for 
as its general secretary. 
I fee have preferred to get oie seat Ra eal 
g responsible. As Louise He at conferences 


when S h 
U-ers tried to pack one of he 
Unde Š them we 
Ea he new program, vou suggested I con- 


siqeuly_ in the summer Mrs. R- ) 
a Working for tHe government and T had als ee 
enn’, Williams. He advised me to aye bot exe 
CANTE work until after Election Day. ie hakon 
were ned me that I might take “an awful pai ena 
afte, Zont man in the youth operation for F.D.R., 

T election you can write your own H ket. 


i IR 
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nelu- 
By Election Day, however, I had come to the. i 
sion not to seek a government job. This wae aign eX 
of prudence as well as peace My eee pe an 
i eady taught me Kec re 
Premies ee Deal regarded me as a inicy a 
an friends of Mrs. R. resented our close ela if 
g ENEN Aubrey’s motives in putting me to vom a 
went to him, would be mixed, I realized. Himse AE 
bitter reactionary attack on the Hill, he was always indi 
dering whether he was not hurting | the progran Sil 
probing to find out whether the President did nga him 
him to resign. People were Speaking critically ton it 
to Mrs. R. and he knew it and worried about Youth 
would affect her. Sometime after the February 


SS 
Congress pilgrimage he had told the Youth Congre 
leaders he would 


: ny 

have nothing more to do with he 

and he feared this might have affected Mrs. R.'s # 
tude toward him. 


He could not hav 
worried because th 


» however, to confront “a 
with a decision where he might think, despite all P , 
testations to the contrary, that he had to choose E 
tween putting someone on his payroll who might fro 
new attacks on the NYA or risk estrangement 
Mrs. R, 


Going to work 
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The Y om ge 
the A a alee te ier accleieg 
outcome of ag. They were not indifferent to the 
support of _ the stue against Hitler, they said, but 
port of Union ae was support of imperialism and sup- 
Wall Street, ed States aid to the Allies was support of 
erie the rhetorical reservations, in effect, they 
tated b te United States to acquiesce in a peace dic- 
them, y the aggressors, as we kept on pointing out to 
reas taken time out during the campaign to partici- 
o Sma meeting of undergraduates and educators 
cal Semi y Dr. Pitney Van Dusen of Union Theologi- 

he nay on how to combat campus isolationism. 
will, b r people at the meeting were all people of good 
with ae the meeting quickly split along generation lines 
tempo he younger participants insisting that if their con- 
len cea were to be weaned from isolationism, a 
Wart goal was needed than the defeat of Hitler. We 

Si to be sure, the young people kept on stressing, and 
a Hitle of the most adamant on this point, that after 
that nae defeat the same cycle would not begin again 

had produced World War II. 
ö ne meeting persuaded me there was a job for me 
© on the campus. 
eartedly with ISS. She not 
d meetings, having many 
t house, which was other- 


Mrs. R. w 
:¿ R. worked wholeh 
only faithfully ‘attended boar 


9 them at the Sixty-fifth Stree t 
e unused, but also helped with the tedious business 
raising money. She spoke wherever the staff felt it 

She smoothed the ruffled fea- 


tha Mportant she do so. 
meet Some of the more opinionated and elderly board 
Š ma: She eyen found the time to attend most of 
Be elings of the board subcommittee, advising Irwin 
Rae the editorial problems of Threshold. 
or co e a month she had a party for the staff. If staff 
mmittee members came to Washington, they were 


E. R—9 
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invited over for tea, a meal, or to spend the night at 
the White House. Her open-handed generosity and a 
quenchable interest in people were a never-ending sour 
of astonishment. Thay : had 
George Fischer, Louis Fischer’s son, whom she ais 
helped get out of Russia, was one of our student Si é 
warts. He turned up in Washington one day and yee 
promptly asked by Mrs. R. for tea. Come back a 
dinner, she invited him, “Black tie.” George, a young: 
ster, lacked a dinner jacket and had to scramble arona 
the capital to locate one. He did, but he never solv E 
the problem of shoes and arrived at the White House in. 


somewhat mixed uniform for dinner in the family dining 
room with the President, Mrs. R., and Winston Chur 
chill. 


Once, at luncheon, my fork clattered to the plate when 
T heard an ISS coed cheerily ask Mrs, R. to tell ber 
what the President had said when he had proposed 0 
her. Amusedly but firmly, Mrs. R. brushed the gues- 
tion aside, 


She enjoyed her work with ISS. There were fights 


within the board and disputes between board and Si 
but they were Controversies where issues and motiva 
tions were clear. 


No mysterious forces were at works 
as they were in the Youth Congress, causing people y 
behave differently than she had reason to expect th 
would. 


p 
There were too many constructive things to be do% 
to waste time any longer on the American Youth CO 
gress, she said firmly. 
“I don’t think t 
and I don’t have 
is Constructive, to 


ive 
heir present attitude is constructiv 
time if I do not think a movem | 
work in it.” y 
She was now totally out of patience with the evasion 
of its leaders. They never spoke to her about Russ! 
she said to me, but only said that they were follow 
of John L. Lewis, 
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When the congress sent her its 1940 Armistice Day 
Peace proclamation, she fired back a message. How did 
it reconcile opposition to aid to England on grounds 
that it would involve us in war while at the same time 
urging aid to China? “If conscription’ for one year is 
Weakening and undemocratic here,” she went on, “what 
do you think of Russia’s conscript army [three years]?” 

Shortly after Armistice Day she took Tommy, Aggie, 
and me to see Quiet, Please. It wasn’t much of a show, 
Betting its effects more by vulgarity than art. “A bit 
Tough,” Mrs. R. whispered. The real drama that even- 
ing began in the taxi on the way home. Mrs. R. talked 
about a situation in Oklahoma where Communists had 

n indicted for conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
Ment. The wife of one of the men charged had writ- 
‘en her for help, identifying herself as a member of the 

outh Congress, She had sent a check for twenty-five 

Without asking her permis- 


doll Gi 4 
Gis thee a bution and released 


Sion, they had announced the contri 


er letter to the press. 

She should es been asked, she said, but then char- 
acteristically added, it had been her fault-for not saying 
Specifically she wanted her donation to be kept anony- 
mous, The people out there must have been in a yay 
agitated state of mind. Moreover, it was part of her 
ee to protect the rights of such groups—much as she 

‘Sagreed with them. 

When he hea the words American Youth Congress, 
the driver spoke up. “They are an ungrateful bunc! 

kids who bit the hand that fed them,” he exclaimed. 

ey were “‘communistic,” he went on, and that was the 
Way the public felt about them. - Gratitude was not the 
issue, Mrs. R. said gently. She did not want them to 
eel under any obligation because of what she had done. 
he had done those things because she had agreed with 
What “she thought” the Youth Congress was trying to 


7 accomplish, 
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i ther 
e Youth Congress was preparing for ano it 
OT town meeting in February, Mrs. Roo 
wrote its leaders to make it clear they could ba h 
help from her. They had written soliciting her wae 
help in the Oklahoma case. She sent her reply pe, 
December 16, 1940 to all the leaders with a copy to 


December 16, 1940 


My dear 


p : to 
I have hesitated to answer your letter in regard 


my communicating with the Oklahoma state legisla- 
ture. 


Of course, I do approve of meetings of young people 
including every race, creed and color, but there ay 
other considerations which enter in just now to ae 
showing of public approval which I might give to di io 
ent groups of the American Youth Congress, because A 
approving of one thing, it may imply approval of ot 
things of which I do not approve at all. ittle 

Tn Oklahoma, people who were active in the li a 
communist group, were also active in the Youth oie 
gress and therefore, for the moment because of. 
laws under which they were arrested (which again to 
do not approve of but believe have to be lived UP ile 
as long as they exist), have given a rather good bara 
to various people for considering the Oklahoma yO 
council as communist controlled. ow? 

I have been thinking a great deal about my ein 
position in all this lately, because while I DN the 
the complete sincerity of you, and while I respec 


Jae nd 
~way in which you work for your convictions. a 
therefore feel no differently personally toward any te 


/ e 
you than I ever have, still I find myself in comp! d 
disagreement with your 


political ‘philosophy. cent 
therefore with the leaderst 


hip which you at Priok 
represent in the youth movement. I do not 0 
that you represent the Majority of youth, but aod 
think you have a right to try to further vour ideas 
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ie apres your opinions and you should be heard 
with ty gathering. However, when I do not agree 
a aoe I also have an obligation not to help you 
I to appear to agree with you. 
aoe of your literature and in all the communist 
an ure which comes to my desk, I find agitation at 
the ca to apparently make young people believe that 
ete going to be conscripted into a kind of Nazi 
Iy one T cannot believe that any of you serious- 
or ink that this is true. I have talked to many 
Feri about my own personal theory, namely, that 
tea many young women should be asked to give a 
ee time for training and service and that this 
d ing should be made useful in every community. 
a o not have any idea that actually asking women, 
ed ye ask boys, to give that service, would be accept- 
y y anyone else in the government. The most that 
alik could hope for is a plan offering training to all 
Ja e, who are not in the military services of their 
ountry, in every community and to make that training 


valuable to the well-being of the community, but I do 
at it will ever be any- 


ae fool myself for a minute th 
th ng but a volunteer service and I am not at all sure 
i at we can get government backing for anything as 
nclusive as I should like to see. 
But the drive that has been ma 
young people against what you ca 
Camps and the very unsympathetic way in which you 
weve been fighting changes which I believe will be 
Hove for the better, if we can get them through, in 
a e CCC, makes me feel that I am at complete vari- 
Nee politically with you. 
a I see every reason why you should never support 
ny political party, but I see every reason why you 


Should support measures and individuals in both par- 
effort to better con- 


an who are at least making an ) 
3 bats Your drive against the administration has been 
anket drive and T think has weakened the hands of 


de by many of you 
Il compulsory- work 


k 
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I think your prot 
school program accom 


think you must have Tealized that had you be 
another group, you could have accomplished that 
more quickly, ies 
deal as an Organization with the government agent 
you have to b 


‘ es 
ange their relationship W! 


e I feel that we shoul 


The Communists now 


a 
went after her with a prope, 
ganda skill and 


ey | 
recklessness = a A 
whipped together “an amazing conspiracy,” a Jabo 
scheme to straitjacket American youth in forced la 
camps,” a plot to “Hitleri 
They whipped up this 
advocacy of a year’s vol 
tion of the “Works Cam 


ze America.” velt 
brew out of Mrs. Roo ja 
untary service and the sS. 
ps for America” with the 19? 


be 
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The summer-work-camp movement was a form of volun- 
tary service in which young people of different back- 
grounds combined camping, a study of social condi- 
Tons in depressed areas and a work project. 

This is the way the Young Communist Review des- 


cribed this development: 


“At secret conferences in Washington offices, behind 
ocked doors of incorporated ‘youth’ organizations, in 
Private conversations in Park Avenue living rooms, 
at expensive dinners in swanky socialite clubs, they 
are scheming to put all young nonconscripted men and 
a young women into forced labor camps on the Hitler 
model, 3 


Who are “they”? $ 

“ ‘They’ a klin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States: Pane Roosevelt; a host of officials in 
government departments; $4000-a-year ‘youth leaders 
like Joseph Lash, Robert Spivack, Irwin Ross and 
Robert Lane; distinguished educators like President 
Gideonse of Brooklyn College and Seymour of Yale; 
Prominent ‘liberals’ like Dorothy Thompson and Lewis 

umford: and Wall Street representatives such as Eliot 
Pratt and Ingrid Warburg.” 


“Are ascist?” a que: i 5 
mas Gonterenics te her point-blank. Right-wing pab: 
Cations had called her a Red, she replied calmly an 

© Communists considered her a reactionary (Mike Gold 
Was calling her “a female Martin Dies”). She consider- 
om herself “probably pretty much in the middle of the 


As for her views on work camps and youth’s obliga- 
ons to the country, she said: 


“I believe that work camps are good for us. I wish 
We had them when I was young. There is some- 
thing worth while in using our hands and working 


stioner at the ISS Christ- 


ti 


Bs 
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i rson. in 
with other people. I believe every young pe E 
this nation Roli give a vear of service to the EN 
ernment. I had no idea when I was growing up tg 
I had an obligation to do something for the coun 


in which I lived. A year is not too long to see how 
we can be useful.” 


The Youth Congress arrived in Washington for 
February town meeting 5000 strong. But the capin 
attitude was very changed from the previous year MEA 
a single government official was willing to adar ‘i 
Philip Murray, who had succeeded Lewis as hea ent 
the CIO, had turned it down. The fight for enacini 
of Lend-Lease Bill H.R. 1776 was at its height and i 
town meeting transformed itself into a huge, vocifero 


A at 
lobby against the bill. A group of us had insisted th 
the town meeting give a hearing to someone favorable 
H.R. 1776. Five minu 


tes were finally allotted to 3 
Proponent during a debate that would take place M! 
way through the town meeting. I was designated 
that job. 


It was not a pleasant experience. The hostility of 
most of the audience was almost palpable. Boos om 
hisses greeted my coming forward to speak my pice 
Shouts of “throw him out” interrupted me despite tii 
chairman’s sincere attempt to get me a hearing. 
flashed signs with “$4000” inked on them. ale 

It was announced that Senator George of the Sené 


3 ject 
Foreign Relations Committee had had McMichael eJë 


4 3 oS 
ed from hearings on the Lend-Lease Bill when he ar< 


; igh 
in the hearing room and demanded to be heard." na 
school youngsters ran up with hatred burning in 

a E A A 


1 Mrs. R. had little sympathy for Youth Congress compl ardi 
over McMichael’s treatment, “If ‘peace groups’ were not wh? 
it was because they did not conform to rules, and those jes 
protested most are the ones who insist that their own 

be observed at their own meetings.” (FDR L) 


aint? 


ey 
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es. “McMichael is in jail,” one of them shouted, 


“while you live on $4000.” 


(0 


th 


ines fraternity brother, came up 


af 


My speech was a simple one, ending up that for most 
us, 


“|. . whatever the faults and flaws of England, an 
England governed by Churchill and resisting Nazi ag- 
gression is vastly preferable on grounds of the interests 
of the common people, of democratic ideals, and the 
plain national defense of the United „States, to an 
England under the heel of Hitler. The alternative 
We are confronted with today is aiding an England 
Tun by Churchill or dealing with an England run by 
a Laval or by a Quisling.” 

Tt was my farewell speech. As I came down from 


e platform, one of the Youth Congress ushers, a col- 
behind me and hissed 


0 my ear, “Judas.” 
he ‘personal attack deeply angered Mrs. R. A week 
ter the town meeting left town, she wrote the follow- 


ng: (FDR L 
, February 19, 1941 


Dear: 
_ I read your News Cast of t 
Interest, } 
I am especially interested to note your feeling that 
People who happen to have convictions opposed to 
Your own, have sold out to the White House because 
of favors. r pU 
can assure you that no one else has received tavors 
Comparable to hat you and the leaders of the AYC 
ave received. It has suddenly occurred to me that 
perhaps all of you are made uncomfortable by the 
act that you feel you have to accept things from me 
and that you have to appear friendly in order to further 


Your cause. 
I would not want in any way to have you feel the 


Slightest obligation. 


he Town Meeting with 
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I have continued to give you my monthly chech 
because I agreed to pay your salary for one year, & 
I could continue to do it with a clear conscience, a 
cause I believe in some of the objectives you WO! 
for in this country. r itler 

I feel more strongly every day that, with a Hi iE 
victory in Europe, this type of objective would A 
far less easy to reach in this country and that one musi i 
face first things first. colt | 

I will, of course, continue to fulfilt my promise Ee 
the balance of the year, which will mean that the R 
check is payable on August Ist; but I can not hok i 
resenting your feeling that other people have sold a j 
to the White House. I think you should recogni! om 
that other people have convictions as well as you YoU A 
selves, and I consider that all of you are under fa 


greater obligation, for, quite frankly, the White Hous? 
has done nothing fi 


e or any other group in a material 
way which compares with what has been done fi 
the AYC. Friendship has been offered to many ® J 
you, but having an Opposing conviction does not me 
that you are in any way obligated because of the 
friendship. 


Please remember that anytime I will understand 
perfectly if you feel you do not want to have any © y 
nection with me whatsoever, It will neither hurt E 
feelings nor make me feel any bitterness toward aa 
of you. I have a personal affection for many of vil 
and T think that perhaps some day some of you "yo 
change your convictions. Until that day arrives, ee. 
not want you made uncomfortable by contact with 
or what may be unwanted favors from me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


“The da 
their con 
In Jun 


; a 
y when the Youth Congress leaders chads 
victions came sooner than they anticipated- 
e 1941 the Nazis invaded the Soviet Union. 
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September 3, the AYC secretary wrote the President, “It 
has been some time since we have had the privilege of 
talking with you about our program and activities,” the 
letter began. The Youth Congress had several ideas 
on how to combat the “appeasement” forces at work 
in the United States and which were holding back the 
“strong anti-Hitler sentiment of our generation.” They 
would like to meet with the President. 

_ Attached to this letter in the Rooseve 
little yellow slip on which was typed 


lt Library is a 


RESPECTFULLY REFERRED 
TO MRS. ROOSEVELT 
E.M.W. (“Pa” Watson) 


And underneath this slip is a white slip: 


MEMO FOR GENERAL WATSON 
My advice to you is simply to say that the President 
is too busy. A 


The Youth Congress leaders had also written Mrs. R. 
asking her help Eet together a United States aoe 
gation to an anti-Hitler youth conference called Be 
youd Youth Congress in London. She declined to help, 

ying: 


t 
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“You seem to have forgotten conversations all of Yo 
had with me in the summer of 1940, and therefore 
not realize the effect that your convention attitude © 
1941, and the changed position you have taken sinc? 
the invasion of Russia has had on me.” | 


Aubrey Williams had feared that Mrs. Roosevelt 
experience with the Youth Congress would break he 
heart. But she had a remarkable capacity to learn an 
grow from disappointment and defeat. Her experienc? | 
with communist tactics in the youth movement, she late 
wrote, helped her to understand and cope with some g 
the things she had to meet from the communist 
in the UN. 

Nor did the failure of the leaders of the Youth Con 
gress, who were her friends, to be candid and honest wil? 
her embitter her toward them. If they were to COM 
into trouble personally she would always be willing 
help them as individuals, she let them know. e 

A column she wrote about Lincoln, just after pr 
Youth Congress town meeting adjourned, bespoke her 
own generous capacity to answer deceptions with under 


standing, injury with forgi w » Febr 
ary 13, 1941.) a NI Day, 


“One cannot live in the White House without feel"? 
the influence of the Lincoln tradition because so man 
rooms are marked with his name. Aside from ha 
time has allowed us to get away from the bitterness fis 
his day and to evaluate his services to mankind. ; d 
passion for justice and freedom for all, his great kung 
liness, which made him at times put mercy @ pis 
Justice, seem to be driven home as you look at 
Portraits and live in this house. pe 
He was never petty. There is no record that js 
ever made people suffer for things said of him. -ge 
patience seems to have been phenomenal, and his Se 
of humor allowed him to rebuke with an amus, | 
story what some people might have called treaso™ 


CHAPTER 16 


Campobello Leadership Institute 


Nazis and Communists invested enormous resources in 
the selection and training of young people for leadership 
in their youth movements. A liberal youth movement 
that would be capable of coping with the “professional 
Tevolutionists” who staffed the Communist-inspired and 
-directed groups in the United States would require a 
nucleus of young people equally trained, equally dedi- 
cated—motivated not only by anti-Communism but by a 
Positive commitment to the democratic cause. . 

I discussed the idea of a student leadership institute 
under ISS auspices with Mrs. R. She was enthusiastic, 
as was the President. They offered us the use of Camp- 
obello, their summer house on Campobello Island in 

ew Brunswick, Canada. The ISS Board approved the 
Project and during the late winter and spring of 1941 


It took shape. : 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, President Emeritus of 
Smith, agreed to be director of studies. Thirty students 
Were chosen. An impressive group of people agreed i 
Come up and lecture. Mrs. Roosevelt, ever practical, 
Wrote Mrs. Linnea Calder on Campobello: 
“Can you give me the prices on butter, milk, eggs and 
cream” for a cea of 38 people who will be in 
My cottage for five weeks this summer from June 29 
to August 2? In quantity I imagine you can get a 
etter price . . . I am also asking Mr. Parker for prices 
on . ” 
the above items. (FDR D) 
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n 
We were all agreed the Youth Congress, after a 
initial period of eae) would be making new over 
And indeed, fellow travelers who had not written Ra 
R. in months were soon seeking to make themse a 
“helpful” again, sending her copies of the Soviet oa 
stitution, suggesting she sees Corliss Lamont becana 
he knows so much about Russia” and announcing i A 
discovery that Churchill had “such sound ideas on la 
use,” ON 
There was no thought at Campobello that the inevit 
able Communist somersault toward interventionis® 
would diminish the need for democratic leadership amok 
young people. The problem in fact was easier wie 
the Communists and their allies were denouncing t 


war as “imperialist,” F.D.R. as a “dictator,” and gov" 
ernment youth programs as a plot to “regiment” Amer 
ican youth. 


At least they could be indentified, their organizations 
and arguments fought. 


s But now they would don m 
mantle of patriotism, and become more royalist than t 
king in their deman 


; $ ds for intervention. The  instituté 
had its work cut out for it, 


Mrs. Roosevelt was opposed to a new united front 
and so was I. We opposed any conciliation with Com: 
munist groups, because basically we rejected the view | 
that the only choice before us Was between Communis™ 
and Fascism. There was a third alternative—to tut 
the war into a crusade for human freedom and happ! 
ness. In doing so it would call forth the loyalties, ag 
ergies, and devotion of the young people, and the Co™ 
munist problem would fade away. 

Would we be able, we wondered, to infuse the youre 
people who were coming to Campobello with a fa 
that would be as energizing as the Nazi concept of 1! 
or the Communist Concept of class? ke 

The Roosevelt house was a rambling structure of daa 
red clapboards, green shutters, shingled roof. The 


A $ ide 
were lawns in front and back, a tennis court on one 5! 


war 
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and beyond that the house of Lady Archershe 

Seel oman who tried to convert te to Raat ae 
a other side there were some small utility buildings 
ah then Mrs. James’s house, also of red clapboards 
ho green shutters. The road ran by the front of the 
eee out cows more often than cars made use of it, 
fet tinkling bells causing lecturers to pause until they 
R ed past. Behind the house there was a double 
aoe from which floated United States and Canadian 
ags and then a steep hillside down to the water that 


res covered with alders and spruce and patches’ of blue- 
erry bushes and soft green moss. The President had 
I assigned it as a 


asked us to clear out the alders. 

school chore and it proved one of the toughest of the 
Summer. 

_ We went to work moving beds, shifting books to an 
Improvised library, hauling out the sports equipment, 
Counting linen and silver, unpacking food, and making 
arge purchases in Eastport, Lubec, and St. Andrews. 

We went up to the latter in an islander’s boat to pur- 
Chase beds, mattresses, china, chairs. We should buy 
as much as possible of what we needed in Canada, Mrs. 

. said. She would not hear of ISS paying for these 
Urnishings. They would be permanent additions to the 
house, she claimed, although what she would do with 
twenty extra beds was never explained. 

What we could not buy at St. Andrews we purchased 
at Eastport, Maine, a town which lay westward across 
: © waters of the Bay of Fundy. One day we came down 
© Captain Franklin Calder’s boat with a line of trades- 
me partly from Esther 


he had a high re- 
ion from Elihu 


Union ca 
ign affairs sS! 
following quotat 


1 
ae R.’s comment on Federal 
Rard. for whose views on fore 
Root: Esther had sent her the 
i / 
aa things international, gentlemen, We bite off small bits at 
a time; international understanding has to (be) worked out, 
ot declared.” 


4 
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men following us with parcels like porters accompanying 
an oriental potentate. 


a 


A good part of those ten days was spent sewing bed: 


covers, with Tommy grinding away at an old sewing m&r 


chine and Mrs. R. and Trude cutting, hemming, and fold" 


ing, while I read the newspapers out loud to them. g 
bedcovers sewn, we made up the beds. ith 

Several hours each day Mrs. R. closeted herself thea 
Tommy to work on her column, her mail, which was i, 
Tunning at 800 letters a day, her magazine pieces. Toe 
was an indefatigable worker whose life was complet Fi 
wrapped up in Mrs. R.’s. She would never take a va R 
tion. Once, when her sister Muriel Lund fell ill, Mrs. ye 
wanted to arrange the work so that Tommy would na 4 
‘more time to be with Muriel, but this made Tommy so ™5 
erable Mrs. R. abandoned the plan, an 

When she herself had to go to the hospital for rh 
operation, Tommy told us, she had one nightmari 4 
dream atter another about failing her boss. In one 5 
them Mrs. R. was Passing on letters to her to answe 


but when she tried to read 2 ling be 
how they were to wei: R's notes, telli Frade 


eae d 
away and she could not get oes yore 
would awaken bathed in perspiration. In another drea™ 
a 1 R. and there was no tran 
portation available to get her out, only Mrs. R. 
peor tad adn New England tartness and Me n 

r blunt cha izati i 
GEAN always share ies enero iene 
On good days when th 


the island. Campobello is Ppine-smelling and spr" 


Prominent families from Boston, New York, and Balti 
more built summer h 


when the automobile superseded the boat as a meth 


Q 
EEOSE i a Aa u H E 


omes and financed big hotels. BY i 


nd one and a half to three mil 


M 
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of travel, steamers were taken off the Campobello run 
and the summer trade fell off. | Now the year-round 
Population was 1200 and only double that in the summer. 
„Mrs. R. took us to Herring Cove and other favorite 
Rae spots on the island and walks over mossy paths 
peach had been the President’s favorite before he was 
peer by polio. We went down to Friar’s Rock, a 
ae towerlike affair whose sheer sides F.D.R. had 
‘ euccesstully tried to climb in his youth, falling into 
Te degree water for his pains. 
inane morning, likely as not, t 5 
a eting out the world, but in the evening, after sup- 
ae the sunsets were spectacular. Once we had gazed 
a fill of the sun dropping beyond the horizon, Mrs. R. 
orld read aloud from William Shirer’s Berlin. Diary. 
wee were many discussions of whether the Germans 
ere inherently worse than other peoples as Shirer’s 
ae Suggested in many places. Churchill in his speech 
ia referred to them as “Huns.” Would this not play 
wo the hands of the Soviets, we asked ourselves. They 
cad be sure, we thought, to distinguish between the 
rman people and their rulers. 
sucht that time Mrs. R. considered it wrong not to keep, 
ch distinctions in mind but her views began to change 


aS the stories of Nazi atrocities and mass exterminations 
At the end of the 


Vetan to reach the United States. At Me Sere reach 
> specially when the concentration cam ere E 
a Y our aries and the record of Nazi bestiality was 
how documented in the press, she would no longer pring 
pelt to distinguish between Nazis and Germans. She 
beaded all human beings as a mixture of good and 
f p Weakness and strength, but the German crime was 
an enormity that exceeded her capacity for compas- 
reiveness. Shahid 

Janders work for the insti- 
Who Anna McGowan, a bluf, unmarried Canadian, 
© always had been Mrs. R.’s housekeeper at Campo, 
me in to cook for us, Mrs. R. cautioned me not to 


he fog would roll in, 
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e 
treat the islanders as “hired help.” Even though one 
paid them, and raid ree yal they were doing 
work as your “friends and equals. j A 

We spent a morning visiting Quoddy Village, an Na 
project where 500 boys organized as a self-go itizen- 
township were being given work experience and ai the 
ship training. We invited an exchange of visits K t the 
institute. On the way back Mrs. R. told us, meko 
original suggestion for a National Youth Adminis kins 
had been hers. She had urged it upon Harry Hopi it 
and Aubrey Williams. They were dubious, afra ai 
would be attacked as the same kind of “youth Tee ae 
tion” as Hitler was practicing. Was the President “pring 
of that possibility? they asked her. She would | ‘ity 
it to his attention, she said. There was that possibi a 
the President agreed, but should it be done anyW. 
When she said yes, he had given the go-ahead signa’ y 

Many of the students would want to go to zD A 
church, so we visited the various churches on the ista 
and in Lubec making arrangements. There was “by 
lively discussion of religion in which I was struck of 
her hostility to the Catholic Church, not as a matter g 

» but because of its polity 


faith or religious doctrine. 
activities. She had been a: 
of the 1928 campaign 


but today, she went on, because of what she had leat f 
ed of Church interfe: PR jc g 


0 rence with measures and public ©), 
tivities she thought n 
sidential candidate 
say honestly that w 
In general, she 
institutions too often seemed to be in conflict wil toy 
nuine religious feeling, faith, and spirit, Like Tols w 
she felt there was little in common between the orge” 
ed church and Christ’ i 


She was e 
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ed. „She had seen too many people come under the “‘con- 
trol? of their analysts and never seem to free them- 
pelves from dependence upon them. Mrs. R.’s view was 
that if one tried hard enough, one could conquer one’s 
weaknesses. It was a matter of will. What she had 
done, others could do. 

The Campo house revived memories of Louis Howe. 

Louis loved power,” Mrs. R. said. He loved to 
Manipulate and maneuver and if there was a choice would 
prefer the indirect to the direct approach. He never 
forgot a double cross Or someone’s passing on mislead- 
ing information. Years afterward he would come in to 


Be and announce that “Today I got so and so.” He 
oved to develop people politically, especially Roosevelts. 
rs. Roosevelt’s silting room in 


In 1934 he came into 

the White House, propped himself cross-legged on her 
davenport and said, “Eleanor, if you want to be Pre- 
sident in 1940, tell me now so I can start getting things 
teady.” 


There was a last expedition to Eastport to buy one 


More bed, some hangers, and a folding table. There 
Was a greater stir than ever when the word spread that 
Mrs. R. was in town again. People would run out of 


the shops and follow her as she progressed down the 
eather-beaten native 


main street, Tommy heard one W i 

exclaim disgustedly of his wife, “a lifelong Repub- 

ican and there she goes chasing Mrs. Roosevelt. 
igration people to make 


Mrs. R. checked with the immigra 
sure there would be no difficulty for the refugee student 


who was coming. Then I bought lollypops for every- 
one which Trude scornfully rejected but Mrs. R. and 
ommy sucked on cheerfully, and daintily, and we were 


off. 

At the pier in Welchpool. Officer Sennett of the Royal 
¿counted met us and assured us of police protection. 
Are we to be protected from the islanders?” Trude 
asked. John F. Calder, ar island old-timer and presi- 
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dent of its board of trade, came over to invite the school 
dance in our honor. 

aR final afternoon before Mrs. R., Tommy and Trude 
left we spent assigning students to rooms and gronna 
Twenty-nine were on their way. We had their E 
statistics. There were sixteen boys and thirteen girls 
from twenty-three colleges. They ranged in age from 
seventeen to twenty-two. By religious faith five were 
Catholic, ten Jewish, fourteen Protestant. Some ha 
been recommended by college administrations. Others 
we had come to know through their participation in Í 
conferences. 

All had submitted essays in answer to questions pre= 
pared by Dr. Margaret Mead. Applicants had been 
asked to comment on such propositions as: 1) “The 
course of history is fixed and beyond the power of any 


individual to change it.” 2) “The last generation 20! 
us into this mess 


and we can’t do anything about it.” 
We had a lot of fun putting the groups together ani 


po ome rules and- regulations, including such 
admonitions as “Do not take lamps to bedrooms, 

i of water will have to sub 
fice for baths,” “Bathroom on third eee vot funt- 
tion, it neither gives nor takes water.” An 11 PM: 
curfew was decreed, but one of the first actions of tP? 
student council was to request that it be moved up t° 
midnight, 

By bus to Eastport and train to Machias the student 
arrived. They were a serious-minded lot and I n 
not have worried that they might be coming for a pro j 
tracted house party. Mrs. Roosevelt had left behind 2 


letter of welcome hoping the ould be h “in this 
house which has seen seme wn cu ae bre SO 


N Seen some tragedy but far more jOY 
and while they were there for “a serious purpose” they 
“some pleasant vacation hours to 1&% 


There was a telegram of ti from the 
President in which he Pointed out: aut 
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“| | while specialization is essential . . . it is equally 
necessary to tie the parts together in a whole that is 

. practical and at the same time understandable to aver- 
age people, which is an essential to leadership.” 


The school began with the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Allan Neilson. Goatee, twinkling eyes, his. r’s 
Softened with a Scottish burr and a devotee of the after- 
‘dinner cigar, Dr. Neilson looked like the eminent Shakes- 


Pearian scholar that he was. Mrs. Roosevelt later des- 
benediction.” Mrs. Neilson 


was a cultivated, gracious woman, author of a best sel- 
ibi girlhood in Ger- 


ler, The House I Knew, describing her 

many. The two suffered inhibited and some- 
times rather adolescent behavior of the srouP and the 
closeness of the quarters. Mrs. Neilson particularly 
found the practical jokes, including the putting of salt 
into the sugar, a little trying. But they stuck it out, al- 
though Dr, Neilson could not forego in his parting Te- 
marks some gentle admonitions on the uses of courtesy 
and on the acceptance of responsibilities as well as the 
assertion of rights before he Jaunched into his meer 
Plea which was that young though we were we shou 


Not be “reckless with time- Y 
The curriculum was divided into v0, Seep oratry 
Part called “The Student as Studen! e a 


in student acti ung Communists kni : 5 
i ot actien: 5 nuver: ow to organize their 


Vices of parliamentary ™ a 
own MERAS and tee up the other fellow’s; ho to 
Smi on their feet and express the Communist posi on 

ith skill, eloquence, an in non-communi DS 

Mrs. R. advocate of mastering the techni- 
posh ene es in favor of this part of the 
mm parliamentary law,” she 


que of organization and all 
“you will get through your 


Summer’s curriculum. 
ould urge youth groups, 
usiness much more quickly. ; , 

you have in mind clearly 


c 
Learn how to say what 
yews f 5 

and concisely,” was another bit of practical advice she 
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e 
never tired of emphasizing. “It’s all very well te po 
a great many very nice ideas but if you can’t say Berr 
so that any child of five can understand them, you mig 
just as well not have them. Een 

“The whole object is to be able to get over oe aad 
people the things that you want them to understan Rr 
the best English is always the simplest. So just a 
ber that, and when you are getting up, be quite viel 
that you have thought whatever you have to say ‘ites a 
to a conclusion and that you know how to say it this 
quick, concise manner.” (Mrs. R. said things Lk 
at Campo, but I do not have her precise words, Con- 
have quoted from remarks she made to the Youth 
gress in July, 1939.) body. 

When I first suggested to the Campo student a 
that we should start the institute with a session on p 
liamentary procedure, they assured me “we don’t n dis- 
one.” But after a session run by the students was it 
rupted by a crossfire of motions to amend, recomny 
and points of order and personal privilege, the point vt 
won and parliamentary Procedure, including the ham 


ling of hecklers, became a daily ingredient in the CU“ 
riculum. 


The other phase 


of the curriculum called “The Stu” 
dent as Citizen” 


was designed to enable the student ia 
explore the wide range of problems confronting the ae 
zen in a democracy. Dr. Neilson was responsible a 
this part of the program. He introduced the lecture 


; ' : iscus- 
handled the question period, and summarized the disc 
sion, 


These sessions were lively, the arguments stimulating: 
the central issue—a fighting faith for democracy. ns 
of our speakers—L ouis Fischer, Dr. Eagleton, Dr. Ha t- 
Simons, Dr. William Agar, and Professor Walter KO 
schnig—put their stress on some form. of internationa 
organization. Some of the students dissented from mig 
As John Chapman of Swarthmore expressed itr “YOU 
are placing too much emphasis on international organ 
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ae You can’t build something good with rotten 

ani s. You can’t have peace without international or- 

Eon o but an international organization won’t work 
ate $ fae 

Boe social and economic settlement within each 

eee significant dissent with which the group never 

ite came to terms was voiced by Alice Kahn of Smith: 


u ; 

a think a crusading spirit is incompatible with the 
Pero temper which is one of open-mindedness 
cy hearse of conflicting views. Democracy cannot 
sity.” or singleness of purpose. Its essence is diver- 


aes the middle of the summer there was a fantas- 
AS pekend when the whole world including most of 
a Photographers seemed to descend upon us. Mrs. 

Osevelt and Tommy came back, bringing with them 


the President’s mother. 

Ree have felt her gracious i 

an house ever since our arrival,” 
eos s daily wall newspaper Camp ) ( 

go S: R. Then Justice Frankfurter, accompanied by his 
ood friend, Dr. Alfred Cohn, turned up. The Archi- 


ald MacLeishes came, as did Aubrey Williams and 
ler was there lecturing. 


nfluence radiating from 
was the way the 
ISS Bellow greeted 


F 
ae Reeves. James Wechs 
Pt. James Roosevelt and his wife appeared, as did 
bert Lasker, and the David 


M. Morgenthau, Mrs. Al 
12 €VYS. 
ne uring most of the weekend it rained! But that did 
faze us. The fire crackled in the living room as did 
ent discussions and when discussions were not going, 
€rtainment took over. Saturday night the institute 
en a show that Justice Frankfurter said was “better 
Tre; the Gridiron.” T 
ditties = Murray of Mount Holyoke wrote the satiric 
ear of our show, which were sung to the tune of “Tve 
ing Mv orking on the Railroad.” A student impersonat- 
acLeish crooned: 
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i try o’er, 
“Pye been looking for the word, all the count d 
Tve been looking for the word, and I want it more an 
ore. A 3 
Don't you fellows know a word to get the nation through 
I can’t find that certain word, so now I come 
VOUS. AA 


a 3 5 at 
A student impersonating Justice Frankfurter sang th 
there was one thing that worried him on the cour it 
“Its that darned old Constitution, I hate to ha 

there.” 


_ The chorus then sang: 


“We know zackly how you feel sir, it must be quite # 
blow, 


7 in 
Every time you make a case, sir, to have that thing 
say no! 


: e : iş teases 
Now we have just one suggestion to rid you of this teas 


à just 
Tear the whole blame thing all up, sir, and judge jus 
as you please.” 


To Wechsler whom the lyricist had asked, “Shall 1 
write the labor 


» the 
column, from my head or heart?” th 
chorus responded: 


. is 
“We know this writing can be tough, sir, and this ? 
what we say, % 


If you want a sure Success, sir, and one to really pay’ 
f you want a circulation that is really neat, 


nic 
op the labor columns out, sir, and start a col 
sheet.” 


And to Mrs. Roosevelt, whom the students had a 
ed what she should do to meet engagements in Da 
Spokane, and New York, the chorus sang: 


y 
“We know just the way youfeel *bout this thing called 
time. 


: us 
We have trouble that way too, and you could help 
fine. 


4 


k 
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If you want to solve the problem, speak to Franklin D. 
Have him put in some more hours, how simple that 
would be.” 


It was all great fun except that some people stirred 
uneasily when Ann Oehm in speaking the lines assigned 
to Mrs. Roosevelt mimicked her high-pitched voice. Mrs. 
Roosevelt knew she would feel badly and went up to 

er directly afterward to put her at her ease. 

On Sunday it still was foggy and drizzly, so our guests 

entertained. Mrs. MacLeish and Mrs. Neilson sang and 
played German songs together and Mrs. MacLeish add- 
ed some French ballads. Mr. MacLeish read us the com- 
mencement address, which he had just delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania, emphasizing the need to find 
and follow a central faith, He also read us his poem 
“America. Was Promises” and read it so beautifully that 
afterward Dr. Neilson said “all that is appropriate 1s the 
LRA ing Mrs. Roosevelt read movingly from 
n the evenin, TS. ; 
Stephen Vincent -Benét’s John Brown's Body, anan i 
in a swift change of pace regaled us with San, F 
Foss’s “The Calf Path.” MacLeish had a rival in read- 
Ing poetry, we all agreed. = . 

It Pe ae aunt, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Roving 
who had whetted and deepened her appreciation S 
poetry, she said. Mrs. Robinson wrote poetry | ae 
and ‘since we were having a little difficulty, wif 
plumbing, Mrs. R. read us “Auntie Corinne’s” poem on 
the “Tyranny of Things”: 

“I long to li the porch, I long to lie and dream oy 
But ust Pagan field my soul to nature’s potent 


spell— 

ey come, and call me from my dream—to smell a 
horrid smell! 

dream gone wrong—what shall be done—? No 
plumber for nine miles— / 
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5 E life defiles 
won't work at all, this modern T 
The ete of the sunset sky, the shadow of 
cloud- Warr S 


. . une 

Irene meanwhile had written another ditty to the maa 

of “Old Black Joe” which our visitors found icasi ihe 
evidence that in our search for an alternative 


Riad sing 
crusading faiths of the totalitarians, we were not lo 
our sense of humor: 


“We're leaders. We're leaders, 
You’d think we were the best, est?” 
But if we are the leaders ain’t you sad for the t 
Sats $e and 
On Monday the sun was out again bright and hot 
we all draped ourselves on wicker chairs on the law 


o 
entre ared 
listen to the justice on “The Law.” He had prepara 
the way for his lecture by having the students su 
answers to two questions: 


‘Why the need for law in a civilized society?” 
“How is the law made?” to 
Tt was fascinating to watch him use the answers a 

these questions as a Springboard for a lecture on lavina 

a positive force for the liberation of individual and re 

cial energies. Law was not merely concerned with 

straints on evil in men or with the material aspect en 
living. Laws, like the rules of literature, seek to also 
rate by imprisonment. Organization and discipline 
contribute to making life worth living. E iiie 
The old teacher in him was obviously enjoying 
session which with a lengthy question-and-answer Peio 


i i 
went on until the kitchen summoned us imperiously 
lunch, 


som” 

This clearly was the way to teach, Mrs. R- and 
mented later. The preliminary essays by the students “g 
the question-a 


nd-answer period made it into ati as 
change. One could be sure the student’s interesi a5 
engaged and the teacher 


could have some knowle' 
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peahetlier his ideas were achieving their intended im- 
The weekend also included a dance and a trip to 
Quoddy. The dance was held at the Welchpool Com- 
munity Hall. Mrs. Roosevelt drove the Neilsons down 
n her car and the student body hiked over, chanting 
The Peat Bog Soldiers” on the way. The dance open- 
ed with a grand march led by Mrs. Roosevelt on the 
arm of Captain Mitchell. The music was provided by 
a band from Quoddy Village. The institute kids jit- 
terbugged and the islanders, including Officer Sennett, 
resplendent in a scarlet coat, tried unsuccessfully to teach 
Us a contradance called “Soldier's Toya oe : 
The evening ended. up in the kitchen at midnight with 


cakes and milk. I was dog-weaty and Mrs. Roosevelt 
said she would make’ the bed check that night to be 
Sure that everyone was in. I heard the next morning 
that on her rounds she had found the girls in their, con 
Mon room talking about Shakespeare- She had joine 
in the discussion and stayed with them until she was 


able finall them to bed. an 

At aila Sands we sat in on a meeting of the 
Quoddy Council, which was discussing such problems 
as hot water for the pot washers, clean aprons, better 
frankfurters, and having as much a problem with par- 
‘amentary procedure as the institute. Captain Reet 
velt then spoke on the trip he had just, taken eine 
he world and submitted to questions: The excellent 
Questions that Quoddy youth asked him, amuak 
our Camp ISS Bellow, “put us to shame.” The Quoddy 
visit ended with a large cake which a Negro chef with 
My goatee and dancing eyes presented to Mrs. Roose- 
velt. “It was so huge she puzzled over how to cut it. 
How should she do it? she asked the chef. “Any way 
You cut it will be the right way.” he replied. — 
da vctyone felt the school was going splendidly. The 
mys raced past. The students clearly were having a 
appy, stimulating time. But I was not sure about the 
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outcome. I worried whether we were succeeding 10 on 
vincing students that their world was in distr nerd 
close to chaos. While we were at Campobello, jd ove 
Marshall announced that he wanted selectees E were 
for an additional year and most of the studen Sni ed. 
dismayed. The institute student body was aSo ngress 
on the issue of extending selective service as wa we 
which approved it by the margin of one vote. We er 
molding a movement? I wondered. Would they £° ii 
more realistic, better informed, and imbued with @ g 
termination to make this a better world? «4 most 
It was Walter White of the NAACP who did Mie 
to fire the group with the need to “do something: Bis 
spoke about the situation of the Negro in Americo uti 
description of the subjugation of the Negro in the if 
of the discrimination and humiliation he encounter” ved 
the defense industries and in the armed services shor 
and aroused the institute, Mot 
Tt was not enough “to be merely moved,” Blythe ale 
ley of Vassar wrote the next day in Camp 155 Bed 
‘The school now had to consider what students cou! es 
to change the situation so vividly and horrifying!Y ‘ol 
cribed by Mr. White. Petitions to Congress pave 
carry some weight, but on our campuses we would pint 


a “never-to-be-regained opportunity” to do Som 
special. 


te ti ort 
We can persuade our various extracurricular. gf 
nizations to make the racial-discriminating ques : 
important part of their program.” 


We could do missionary work in the communities i 
our colleges were located. We should urge our onsen 
to make more scholarships available to Negro St 
In northern colleges we should oppose the p? 
benching Negro athletes in games with Souther? 
tutions. 

“ ‘Between the emotion and the response - + ‘s 
Blythe quoting T., S. Elliot, “ ‘falls the shadow: 
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“We must see that in this case, between our emotion 
and our response, no shadow falls.” 

I talked about Walter White’s speech with Mrs. Roose- 
el when she returned for the windup of the school. 
She understood his urgency. She could sense this “vast 
Issue taking shape and every day coming closer to her,” 
she said. She had never seen such a seething restless- 
Ness among the Negroes. She could see it coming closer 
to her every day, she repeated the phrase, and all of us 

faving to face up to it in unprecedented ways. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said this in 1941. I have often won- 
dered what made her so prophetic in these matters. I 
think Roger Baldwin, a congenital noncomformist and 
dissenter and a man of great vitality, may have given 

e answer in his talk to the institute. “How does the 
World get better?” was the way he started out. “Who 
Makes it get better? Why do I ‘waste’ my time on lost 
Causes?” 

People did not become 1 


Sult of intellectual cerebration, Roger insisted. In the 


intolerable, The heart, especially a P 
one’s fellow men, is more important than the head in 
Jesus was not primarily a 


inker. Tt was his ethical feeling and passion that 
transformed the world, All the great ethical leaders 
Lincoln was 


Sources of Mrs. Roosevelt’s liberalism. Ahad 


The Campo Institute had a 
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“As we leave these hills behind us 
As we say good-by at last, 

Let a bond of common purpose 
Hold us to the future task.” 


All through the summer we had tried to spell out that 
“common purpose.” Young George Fischer had ma 
a valiant effort to draft a “credo.” Our speakers "a 
emphasized different places of a “fighting faith” —inle 4 
national order, economic democracy, civil liberties. . 

But a writer for PM best summed up what held uè 
together: hi 


“Not all the young people attending the institute are 
ardent New Dealers, not all are crusaders for soc 
justice. But most of them deeply feel the need f A 
what they call a fighting faith and they regard 


è 
Roosevelt as the most dynamic symbol of it they pav 
found.” 


_ Jimmy Wechsler, labor editor of PM, speaking tO i 
institute about the role of labor in shaping a better ‘ib 
ciety, had urged the students to identify themselves wit 
the aspirations of the labor movement. f 
I shared Jimmy’s view of labor as the mainspring 4 
social progress in our time, but Mrs. Roosevelt SMC 
away from such generalizations and thought instea het 
human beings. Her accent was on conscience Pijbe 
than class. Unions were necessary, but not in alli 
Abuses were possible, wrong decisions were made. „ad 
“A union organization fails in its full duty,” SHO iok 
written in March, “when it loses the ideal which Ties Daig | 
of all unionization. This ideal, it seems to me, Í ers 
unselfish interest in those who are not as strong as ° es? 
in their ability to defend themselves and in a willinet gy 
to suffer to obtain for others the rights you may å seg 


nae Pad for yourself.” (“My Day,” March 


- 
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The key to i 

e ke progress, she said one evenin 

ution in men’s hearts—all men, workers, EA, bu. 

ee a en. The rich group hated the President “and 

Becca hated him,” but she hoped and believed bu- 

selfish en, gond be converted to a more tolerant, less- 

ee ttought in more ideological terms. There had been 

Bai people among the Southern slave owners, I said, 

ae ave owners as a class had been reactionary and 
not have yielded their privileged position because 


r crhical pleas. The abolitionists were often crude, 
ent men, but going in the right direction. Today it 
ich was going in the 


Het aes rather than capital whi 

Bonded irection and whose interests as a Class corres- 
with the national welfare. 

d ts, Roosevelt would not accept this. It would be 

if any one group should gain a monopoly of power, 


she Said. There were corrupt labor leaders, she noted, 
ing that Russia was a “dreadful example” of what 
controlled” society. We had 


ayn happen in a “worker- f 
to find some formula that would provide for a balanc- 
Mrs. Roosevelt as the pers of “a fighting 

i i dumbrated the 


th 

ie humanistic and moral, 

Sen, come to characterize the grea 
Sus in the West. 


There was her accent on conscience rather than class, 


th : blic over the private interest, 
e nation before any group inside it There was her 
ning do-they-serve-human- 

‘nstitutions, instead of 
e commitment by way © blic ownership 
y way of inheritance to pri . 
«ction of determination and un- 


gious sense that materialism 


pı R 
onsible, There was the reli 
he realm of the spirit or to 


id here 
E. E do justice either to t 
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the mysteries beyond the reach of intellectual analy f 
There was her hearty scorn of privilege, her susp! 
of power, her distrust bureaucracy. i ith 
Like the parties of the left her sympathies were ve 
the underdog. She favored the welfare state but if nity 
stressed equality of opportunity, it was the oppo 
to savor the “joy of life.’ This rather than secur! 
she considered the object of existence. Fe ine 
In emancipating themselves from Marxist rigidities ©” 
-Social-Democratic parties of Western Europe have gra 
vitated toward those views. So also have the Christian 
Democratic parties, and indeed, even the conservatives» 
as the phrase “Tory socialism’? would indicate. 
“How can man’s life be humanized?” has now bees 
accepted as the key challenge to progressive politia 
thought. Mrs. Roosevelt’s fighting faith was of t 


left” in the sense that that was always her dominant 
concern, 


CHAPTER 17 


Footnotes to Help Historians 


Hyde Park, June 4, 1941 


Tommy wanted to know my opinion of Mrs. R-S i 
ing the chairmanship of the Women’s Division of ci to 

lian Defense. She said that Mrs. R. had decided pe 
turn it down. We argued with her, saying she had try. 
trust of the women and young people of the Cola 
and that her opinions were highly regarded by the Php 
But she said she would only embarrass the presideng 
Everything she said and did would be construed 25 ° 
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ficially coming from him and she did not want to add 
to his troubles now. 


time she seemed to be willing to cons if r 
given full authority by the mayor. La Guardia has said 
e wanted. She would 


ve two purposes if she went in: 

teer job ES individual in the country able to take 

Aae on and to make those job: 

nities, ts 

would a aii At a meeting in the White 
Ouse where she was criti ayor’s failure to 

enlist youth in the civilian defense setup, - 

are 135,000,000 in this country. The criticism of 134,999,- 
99 wouldn’t touch me. Yours did.” 


r. and Mrs. Myron C 
lunch. President tried out argument 


Sary for United States warships t 
Subs in i ne. A Nazi sub had fired 
spr R d clearly the President 


thinks me = 

« S him the oppor € 
to “clear the Atlantic.” The general tenor of his argu- 
ent was that it would be foolhardy for our naval ves- 
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ity to 

sels to wait until the Nazi sub had an opport ae 
fire. The presence of a Nazi sub in our Cac inteni 
should be considered as presumptive, o£ nos fense.” 
and United States vessels should fire in “self-de ut their 

F.D.R.’s comment on Churchill’s speech aao jt was 
meeting off Argentia (Newfoundland) was tha ur- 
“grand” and that he had been especially happy MS: 
chill had brought in the church service on boar the Pre- 
Prince of Wales. Churchill was “the orator, Mrs. R: 
sident said; his own speech would be realistic. < going 
brought up the stories in the papers that she was joking 
to England in a bomber. Were he and Harry Ministet | 
something up? F.D.R. answered the Prime tl 
had said to give her his regards, but had not 
wanted to see her. a shy 

There was much talk with the Duke of Kent, t sus 
man, about peace aims, talk in which the Preside ili- 
gested an Anglo-American condominium approac “trated 
tary power in the postwar world should be concen! owers 
in United States and British hands. The great POW. 
would have to consider themselves “trustees” of be 
nial people. Everyone here is counting the weeks 
fore the rains set in on the Soviet front, hoping the This 
armies can survive as a substantial resistance force- eet 
is the “tenth week” was the way the President g" 
us when he was wheeled into the dining room. defen 

Mrs. R. says she worries about the civilian- J an 
job. She doesn’t want to do it. “I am not sa e has 
do it but if the mayor asks me PII have to try- a into 
had a talk with Corrington Gill, who has just goras 00 
the mayor’s outfit and they have agreed there W 
organization “and that we must have some.” 


rS: 
September was a month of “hard” days for Mall 
Roosevelt. Her mother-in-law died. Her broths orsel 
checked into the hospital, a dying man. She 

went into the hospital for all sorts of tests. 
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Hall soon lapsed into unconsciousness and his life be- 
came a protracted struggle for breath. She slept in her 
clothes at the hospital, commenting, “This way of dy- 
ing seems so unnecessarily hard.” 

She wrote me: 


“My idea of hell, if I believed in it, would be to sit 
or stand and watch someone breathing hard, struggling 
for words when a gleam of consciousness returns and 
thinking ‘this was once the little boy I played with 
and scolded, he could have been so much and this is 
what he is. It is a bitter thing and in spite of every- 
thing I’ve loved Hall. I do have a quieting effect on 
him and so I stood by his bed and held his hand and 


stroked his forehead.” 


Hyde Park, September 28, 1941 | ; ; 
_ Attached to a sheaf of Val-Kill stationery with notes 


in Mrs. R.’s handwriting, is my own note: 


“Mrs. R. woke up at 3 A.M. and found herself per- 
fectly calm and rested. Said she lay until 6 thinking 
out her plans for Monday's induction at OCD and then 
hem down as attached. She gave 


arose and wrote t 
kfast to compose and type and 


them to Tommy at brea 
then let me have them.” 

Mrs. R's notes written in pencil start out with a sec- 
tion on “Over-all objectives,” then enumerate “Goals 
for Department heads” to be achieved ‘“‘by November 
1,” then go on to a section stating “our first job to or- 
8anize headquarters office.” Each person would “be- 
Sin” by writing out for her the duties they had, salary 
agreements made, staff they had in Washington and 
in field, and their salaries. She would keep 9:15 to 10 
every other morning that she was in the office for con- 
Sultation with individual members of the staff. 
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il- 
“Mrs. Morgenthau will confer when I am not aV m 
able. All letters involving policy or any new B ra 
dure to be submitted to me before going out ie oa 
to be sent until approved. “A copy of all lei King 
business matters to be sent at end of each w 
day to my secretary.” 


i Id 
She wanted a detailed report on how work in the fie 
was carried on and checked. N n- 
Policy would have to be established on “Our resp? 
sibility to rest of org. & to Mayor.” x n the 
Then came a section with precise instructions O 
handling of press and publicity. 
She enumerated the people who were to be put throug 
on the phone, adding, “. | , only listen in when I ee a 
it.” All mail was to be opened but brought to 
first “until we can establish system.” Monday 
There would be a full staff meeting every Mo 
morning from 9:15 to 10, n on 
No visitors were to be put through except eet 
appointment list or on the request of Mrs. (Betty) 
ley or Miss (Dorothy) Overlook. 


d. 
“A great manager,” Tommy commented, afterw2! 


Washington, October 5, 194] 


the 
Supper at eight in the President’s oval study or ada 
second floor. A jolly party. A good deal of £ 


art 
natured joking at Mayor La Guardia’s expense. n 
amused at his preoccupation with fire precaution’ ity 
OCD. Thought 


it was an extension of his M is 
for dashing out to 3-alarmers in New York. Har city: 
afraid he is not paying enough attention to the rathet | 
Both the President and Harry strongly for him yer 
than for his Democratic opponent, William ON 
He can get more done in one hour than his opponent “pe 
in one week, the President commented, But the? ne 
added that if the Dodgers won that would swing S ay: 
70,000 Brooklyn votes from the mayor to O’Dwye! 
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“Brooklyn boy,” on “he ground that this was “Brook- 
lyn’s year.” 

He and Harry urged Mrs. R. to take the Houdon bust 
of Ben Franklin to keep in her bedroom. “You can 
always say ‘I have Franklin with me,’” the President 
Cracked. Who were the four outstanding all-round 
Americans, the President asked, including Franklin. He 
Suggested Thomas Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
then derailed the discussion by bringing up an Earl of 

trery (Roger Boyle), concerning whom he knew the 


Most recondite details. 
ho were America’s greatest woman? Harry wanted 


to know. Mrs, R. started with Anne Hutchinson. She 
Was one of F.D.R.’s ancestors, she informed us. I sug- 
ested: Harriet Beecher Stowe and there was agreement 
on her, Disagreement about Mary Fuller, Emily Dic- 
Kinson, and Mrs, Carrie Catt. “What was her husband's 
Name?” the President inquired blandly. At five to nine 
arry turned on the portable radio to listen to Elmer 
Davis. Then the President said he had work to do. 
Washington, October 11, 1941 (Mrs. R's birthday) ; 
‘ter friends and family have a terrible time on Mrs. 
Rs birthday. She seems to need nothing, is annoy 
at lavish gifts, makes life difficult for all of a or 
Wanting to celebrate her birthday. She likes to do ss 
Oor other people’s birthdays, she tells us, but does ao 
Want to be the center of attention on her own. ole 
es not like birthday parties because she senses insin- 
Serity in what ‘people say about her, she asserts. M 
po, © President took everyone down the river on t 
Clomac today. It was thrilling to watch him ing 
Piped on board. It was a placid party. Mrs. R. en 
on her mail for three hours, the President on his 
stamps, The rest of us sat around and chatted desult- 
only: Then we played gin rummy. At 6:30 we had 
Old-fashioneds—which Mrs. R. is willing to take be- 
“ause with the fixings she can make herself believe it is 


™ 


ll EE" 
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nner 
a kind of fruit punch—and then a Sumptuous an 
ending with champagne. Jimmy and Romn tion verse 
gift for Mrs. R. at her place with a little oies Tt was 
that played naughtily on the word “asterisk. Douglas 
passed around the table and Helen Gahagan the KE 
began to read it out loud until she came to s a bril 
word, gulped and read “neck-to-risk,” which was 

liant recovery. R the 
"The President drank a toast pointing out this a an 
first time he had gotten Mrs. R. on a naval i would 
that by next year at this time he and Mrs. island in 
have met the Prime Minister of Japan on an nd back; 
the Pacific. Not unless she could fly there and bat 

ts. R. said, laughing. She would not be so res 


af > ip wou 
in her movements as traveling on a naval ship 
mean. 


Wire the 
The President’s gift was Jo Davidson’s original of 
Tnaugural Mi 


E 
edal, inscribed: From Jo DAVIDSON 
D.R. To ER. 


Washington, October 23, 1941 


5 
rs. R. said Anna and John had come east at Pri 
sident’s request to discuss things arising out of was 
the previous month of President’s mother. Mrs. Rong 
glad they had a chance to talk to the President Pre- 
Their conversation confirmed what she thought the had 
sident felt, but had not definitely said to her. She si 
suggested changes should be made in the Big Hou want 
that it would be more livable. But he did not and 
them, He wanted the Big House kept as it was she 
as it had been left by his mother—as a museum. P 
could not live in it. She would live in the cotta spre- 
Val-Kill and come over to the Big House when the 
sident was there, 
En route to West Coast, December 8, 1941 _ onets 
Washington is a changed city. Soldiers with bay ai 
at bridges and at White House. We had suppê 
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Mrs. Roosevelt’s sitting room. Jimmy and Elliott there 
in uniform. Jimmy wants active duty with the Marines. 
The President says he would be more valuable in capi- 
tal. Jimmy said he would be criticized if he held down 
a desk job and wanted his mother’s support. She said 
President would let him do as he (Jimmy) thought ne- 
cessary. 

At airport lots of photographers and newsmen as ma- 
yor and Mrs. R. were flying out to strengthen civilian- 
defense organization and morale on West Coast. Mrs. 
R. had arranged for me to go on same plane. I am to 
address an intercollegiate conference at Occidental Col- 
lege. Tommy said she felt queer saying good-by to 
Henry. Roles were reversed, Henry said quizzically. In 
the last war he had gone off, now the women did. 
Mrs. R. told us no one really knew what had hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor, except that no ship had escaped 
damage and the fleet was crippled. | i 

I have been talking with Gil Harrison (co-youth dir- 
ector of OCD) about the role that ISS-NSFA (National 
Student Federation of America) might play in organiz- 
ing civilian defense in colleges. te said he did not see 

ow job could be turned over by government to private 
ganizations. We disagreed, but Mrs. R. supported 

ill, 


Plane hit an air pocket and milk spattered over ma- 
yor; his watch ENE personal belongings scattered 


all over, ; 
As I was sitting with Mrs. R. at front of sg a 
tain came over and said there was a flash from the As- 
Sociated Press to inform Mayor La Guardia that San 
Eprom en a, Mie mn B an 
é i nothi ’ 

2 o e eee S has ordered 


Owever, i ing to L.A.» 
er, instead of going San Francisco. Mrs. R. 


the plane to fly directly t 
y o 
wanted Tommy And me to return. Told me there would 
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be no conference at Occidental. I wanted to go on an 
way, I said. Perhaps I could be of some use Ean 

Later, word came back that it was just a „biana sai 
that enemy planes were only rumored to be in a {hate 
nity. At Nashville, Mrs. R. checked and learn rane 
Army had failed to inform the Mayor of San 


: one 
-cisco it was holding a practice blackout! But no 


isco 
on the plane believes it impossible that San Franti 
might be bombed tonight. 


New York, December 19, 1941 


n 
Mrs. R. came up on the night train. At aboni on 
this morning she called me at the office to find ou arty 
many people were coming to the pre-Christmas Fave nf 
she was giving for the ISS staff. Her voice did no here 
the customary ring to it, so I asked how she was. d not 
was a period of silence. I thought perhaps she neg and 
heard, Then she mumbled something inconsequentia and — 
hung up. I sensed something seriously was wrong and 
dashed out of the office and jumped into a taxi 
went up to Sixty-fifth Street. [ me | 
She was just about to go out and started to scold ing | 
for having come in the middle of a working mom i 
and then confessed she had had a hard day 2% 
burst into tears. I thought terribly bad things must ra 
happened at OCD, which showed how little I unpre- 
stand the things that count with her, She and the 
sident had said good-by to Jimmy, she told me, -sen 
had been ordered to Hawaii, and to Elliot who had 0 
attached to a bomber squadron, She knew they a! not 
go, but it was hard. Simply by the laws of chance r 
all four would return, Again she wept. Then she mer 
gained control of herself, thanked me for having CO? 
and told me to go back to the office. 


i ji ely 
At dinner in the evening her feelings were comple! Ja 
z g oula 

A 


under control, We talked about whether Stalin W pe 
come into the war in the Pacific. Stalin refused tO o 
gotiate with anyone in the State Department on "i 
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Japanese question, she said. He wanted the President 
to cable him directly. Ambassador Litvinov told the 
President that Russia’s Pacific forces had been denuded 
for the Nazi front and that this made it essential for 
the Soviet Union to avoid a clash with Japan. 
course, he was disappointed, the President told Litvinov, 
but if he were in Stalin’s shoes he would do the same. 
In telling this to Mrs. R., the President added that was 
the surest way of getting Stalin to help the United States 
in the Pacific. 

She liked Madame Litvinov very much, but he was “a 
wary diplomat who wou d not be led on though I tried 
very hard.” : 

She had received a letter from Pearl Buck which has 
made an enormous impression on everyone. More basic 
than China’s antagonism to Japan, Pearl Buck warns, is 
the colored race’s antagonism to the white. F.D.R. was 
deeply interested in the letter and Mrs, R. was surprised 
by his sympathetic appreciation 
forth, The President said we Wore gi 
England to give dominion status to India, It was es- 


- Sentia ual rights for Negroes here. 
ial also to get mod : he radio that the 


I mentioned that I had heard over t 

mayor had said OCD would divest itself of health and- 
welfare activities and 

did not know about the mayor's statement, but the Pre- 
Sident was to make a decision about the separation. She 
was quite ready to leave if there was no need for 
her, she added. She only wanted to re 
be useful. 


main if she could 


Telepi Christmas 1941 
ephone call before ee archil and his people in 


_ The White House with 1 
it was full of official business and much going and com- 
ing, Mrs. Roosevelt said. It all appealed to the Presi- 
dent’s sense of the historic and he was enjoying it great- 
ly. As for herself she never had much sense of being 
a part of history. Churchill was very human, very jolly, 
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. im to 
she liked him immensely but she did not want hina 4 
control the peace. His “siren suit” was “a joy 
she was having one made for F.D.R. 


Washington, New Year's Day, 1942 ‘ use 

Four circles at dinner conversation at White toe 
last night. In our group were Harry Hopkins, BSN. 
f ody, Joan Morgenthau, and my. 


o, 
were Bishop Atwood, Fred Del 
Henry and Mrs. Morgenthau, Grace Tully, Mrs. siastic 
eabody. Harry was quite enim Sa 
about the way the Red Army has rebounded and a A 
i a military force gives ai now 
being able to lick Hitler, try said many pen Td all 
ia might reach Berlin and that if it Mt to 
mmunist. If they had the stu night 
for them. Fears that Europe n 


wn 
only betrayed insecurity about our O 
system. +11 chatlee 

But Harry also believes that Communism will chan 
character: i 


ain- 
the economics of Communism will be TO 
ed but civil liberties wi Stow once the terrific pres 
is lifted. 
F arty 
a little hard to take and Hal f 
or 


ip- 
nglo-American partners 
S too insular. What about China 
Russia? Moreoy 


may have sharpened his 
him. He asked Harry 


cow, Maj © in written reports j 
predicted three months. Harry» re 
told him to keep still. He had seen his 
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ports. They had been wrong in the past and were still 


likely to be wrong. 
We all turned to listen to the President. He was 


speaking about Argentia. Churchill had not been able 
to get him interested in intangibles in discussing post- 
war plans, but he was very interested in practical ar- 
Tangements, the President said. 

When he suggested the idea of disarming the aggres- 

sors and progressive disarmament, Churchill’s face lit 
up. Churchill had thought it was too advanced an idea 
for us. 
_ Churchill, he added, always gave him a feeling of be- 
ing twenty-five years younger than he was. That was 
because of his pink skin, Harry interposed, as well as his 
energy and the liveliness of his talk. 

Everyone wondered whether the sauce for the arti- 
chokes should be placed on the same plate with the arti- 
choke or on a side plate, “Watch Mrs. Roosevelt,” 
Henry Morgenthau advised us. ae 

Mrs. Roosevelt reported there was beginning to be 
discontent with the way things were going in the Paci- 
Shouldn’t people be told 
d complaints that we 


were sending too much to England. Harry flared up 


indignantly. The facts were 
had sent fewer than 300 planes to England, C 
The Army had been commandeered 900 planes paid 
for by the British and built in factories they owned. 
Mrs. Roosevelt went on with her point that it was 
800d to tell the people the truth. The President said 
we had to learn to take it, the way the British had at 
the time of the disaster in Crete and Greece, without 
‘complaints and waiting until the government considered 
it opportune to explain what had happened. Pe 
Harry predicted again that gripes against the British 
would increase now and so would: gripes of the British 


People against us. 
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here 
We all went upstairs to the Sond Hor hae H 
the projector and movie screen and chairs Ne s Roose 
up and saw The Man Who Came to Dinner. ei Cross: 
velt went out to make a broadcast for the ty. Cham- 
At midnight we assembled in the President’s stu = cat OM 
pagne and eggnog were passed around. BDI erik 
a sofa listening to a portable radio for midnig! nen mid- 
We all gathered in a circle around him. al Uni 
night struck, he lifted his glass and said “The throa 
States of America.” There was a lump in my 


; » Then 
as with the others, I repeated “The United States. 


ited 

Harry lifted his glass, “To the President of the Une 
States.” And finally, Mrs. Roosevelt proposed a 

“To those who are not with us.” £ one & 
Everyone went around the room wishing every 

happy New Year. i] hap- 

© war now is certain to be won, but what wi t 


pen to each of us before it was over, was my thou 
as I said good night. 


Washington, January 2, 1942 esi? 

Yesterday was quite a day. At breakfast the Pri o 
dent sent out word to Mrs. Roosevelt that the Pt to 
Minister was on his i; 


Way, returning from his visi t 
Canada. Mrs. R. told Prettyman, the President’s vale’ 
to go back and find out 


the chugging sound of motorcycles and Mrs. R. dash 
out to do her job a: to 
At eleven we all went down to get into cars to 80 of 
church services at Christ Church | i cat 
had been George Washington’s church. I was in 4 uc 
with Mrs. Hamlin, Tommy, who had insti a 
tions from Mrs. R. to see that T prayed and did not ba 
lost in the shuffle. Much talk of the President’s P 
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sure in having the British Prime Minister lay a wreath 
at Mount Vernon and pray in Washington’s church 
where the prayer was “George Washington’s Prayer for 
the United States.” In church I sat close to Churchill's 
aide, Commander Thompson. P.M. foresighted. Whis- 
Pered to Thompson who took out twenty dollars which 


the P.M. could put in the collection plate. 
to the P.M. I didn’t 


to. The language cas- 
enormously 


strong personality, exciting, full of t 
iS phrases resenen with Fhe vigors of the best English 

stylists, his talk full of imagery. . 

«bathtubs, he claimed, were a device that we had 
oisted”” upon the British, but there was nothing like a 

hot bath before dinner “lying back and kicking one's 


legs in the air— birth.” 
he air—as at birth his hash and poached egg 


from the spoon, pan ia 
ely on the plate. He began to try to set it back on 

on i ij i JR, 

the hash “to put it on its throne, he explained to Na R 


Day message, he thought, even invoking ^ j 
but we have a preemption on the Deity, he remark 
€d looking at the President who is pressing Son 
ard on the subject of “Freedom of Re eni en 
«He jested with the President about Genera es ` 
You’re being nice to ichy. Were being ai I 
Gaulle.” He indicated he thought that was E Hi ae 
sion of labor. The Free French have occupied Si Paai 
and Miquelon, raising a violent controversy. The ident 
tS ef, at e PRE miere 
id. “Hell, Hull, and Haner, .M. muttered. 
„At the ead of the luncheon the Pres ae Sn 
‘ost ne E “Church Se declaration 
ish up “those two insir ; aT 
and irecti i ity of command. o Pre- 
sident ge vea a fe ood have his chiefs of staff 
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and Secretary Hull at the White House at five. oe 
chill said he would have his service chiefs and j 
Halifax. 


When I came into Mrs. R.’s sitting room afterward, 
she and Tom 


mal 
President and the Prime Minister, They asked me min! 
I said the P, 
President was a 


crisis. Tommy clapped her hands and said she an 
Mrs. R. felt the same. 


> A 5 yir- 
on erhaps the University of 
ginia. He liked the den eid to take it up with Fo 


He asked Mrs. R. what she thou >h 
hee that if he felt he should, te ‘ought to do it. 


* t 
rs. Roosevelt then obse that she did 2° 
know whether it had been wise, stil digo but she did 


sense of proportion. ‘ 
Was there any discussion or agreement with u 
on postwar problems? The President said Stalin W 


. Sident started to demur, but Chure 


. added. The President and Churc 
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going to sign the declaration which included freedo; 
peace: He agreed with the idea of the sen 
eet of aggressor nations, leaving a monopoly 
hoa in the hands of the United States, Britain, and 
b S.S.R. The condominium, I noted to myself, has 
een broadened to include Russia. 

i The Allied Declaration of Unity and Purpose obvious- 
4) had been finished. It was in the air. Mrs. Roose- 
elt asked whether they would read it to us. The Pre- 
hill said yes and Harry 


Went upstairs to get the document. / 
the President's happy 


Nations.” He had remembered a 


od Harold which 
e declaration, He asked Lowell Mellett what he 
thought of it. Mellett said he could judge better by 
reading than hearing it. 

ere was some discussion of whether to the sentence 
that stipulated “‘other nations” could sign, the phrase 
and other authorities” meaning De Gaulle, should be 


but would Litvinov, who was coming in to sign } 
Soviet Union, agree? He and the P.M. should unite 
and use their greatest blandishments, the President sug- 
gested. The P.M. was skeptical. Litvinov would have 
to refer the matter to Moscow- Why not have two 
documents with two versions and try the “authorities” 
One first, Churchill asked. We Jearned later in the even- 
ing that they did. Litvinov said he would have to refer 
it back and that would take two days so the matter was 
There was some talk about the successes of the Red 
Army and the Nazi failure to h Moscow. Churchill 
recalled that in 1918-19 he also had gotten as far as 
United Nations drew, 
warring on that day! 
all—which will not pass away.” 


wee 
Hes, where the sword 
ur countrymen were 
And this is much—and 


f 
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0 

Tula, just south of Moscow, in his effort to overtlit : 

the Bolsheviks, Now, however, “he forgave io ed" 

sians in proportion to the number of Huns they ki i 
“Do they forgive you?” Harry asked. 


|a 

>» Chur 

In proportion to the number of tanks I send, Cu 
chill replied. 


“ 


0 
_The Prime Minister said there had been “two Pide 
that Russia had come in on our 
rather than Hitler’s and tha 
after the President’s “ i nand of 
Scussion of unity of com in 
ell’s designation as over-all comman! 


d 10 
; Foch in World War I had "A 
| Paid by France alone, but by all the Allied po ae 


and in his status of generalissim French 2 
o was not a 2 

nejel Was French acceptance a matter of French ie 

know. And did the others 48 


~ 
i pM. - 
eping a strin him? The Fi 
replied the others had not wanted wae ‘a consider hio 


mo 
t may have been in reference to the unity-of-¢° ye 
mand problem or Something else which I did not catch 
in any event th Minister said something 9°17 
not having the au Wasn’t his Cabinet sending ik. 
the President ` That started men ee 
: At- the beginnin of his adil he 
sation, the President said. he had tod the Cabinet he 
Lincoln story in which Lincoln voted “aye” after d 
whole Cabinet had voted “No” and then announce 


24 
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the “ayes” had it. Three months ago, realizing that the 
Cabinet personnel had shifted drastically since 1933, he 
told the story again. But in point of fact, he never 
took votes. It would probably be unconstitutional to 
take votes, Mellett volunteered. 

Wasn’t Harry’s position in the Cabinet a little ano- 
malous, someone asked. A good name for Harry, the 
President said, would be “minister of Omnium Gathe- 
rum”—“and scatterem,” Mellett added. 


Churchill said he never took votes, except on matters 
be admitted to 


war policy. Then he added gaily that he couldn’t stand 
the title “Minister without Portfolio.” It always con- 
jured up in his mind the picture of the King giving a 
Minister his title and then holding back his portfolio. 

The President wanted to know what would happen to 
Lloyd George’s slush fund now that he was dead. ups 


the end of the war he had been sixty 
Seana great thina uera 
„He hoped Churchill would nor 
Hang ater” after this war, as Lloyd George ma ae 
on a “Hang the Kaiser” platform after World War T 
the President commented. Churchill deprecated his poli 
tical, poceibiliies at that time. He added that he 7 
felt better about the Kaiser than about Hitler. 5 e 
Kaiser had been egged on by, his, advisers, mestre 
dent recalled Theodore Roosevelt's visit to the wa 
and the latter’s showing off of his 150 uniforms much to 


“Rvs di A 

The ree to do with Hitler, the President then 
Said, would be to put him on a ship from which he 
Would disappear. - 

Mrs. Roosevelt remarked that there was p feeling 


that the machinery of the Democratic Part 
ning to creak ee disuse. “The Republicans creaked 


more,” the President interrupted her, and would creak 


T 
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Gy. ent. 
even more when he took Willkie into the governan 
There would be loud lamentations from the Repu was 
then. Churchill observed that it was good Hi over 
being brought in. He would probably Lag, express 
“the corporations” the President said. Mrs. R. k 
ed mis y ajdi 
ought to be in charge of “civilian defense, Harry sai 


horror. She preferre: 


ides stairs pacing 
Harry then reported that Litvinov was upstairs p4 


$ and 
up and down like a caged lion, so the President, 
P.M., and he w 


d 
itle after ten we were tog 
study to witness the he. u 

st. Harry came over sho! 
where we were Standing at the door, Perhaps he `t ob- 
have signed as “‘Commander-in-Chief,” the Presiden : 

- “President Ought to do,” Harry said then 
Churchill then Signed. The President looked an ritai 
called out, “Hey, ought you not to sign ‘Great igna- 
and Ireland?” 'Churchih agreed, corrected his signa 
ture and then stalked around the study, a look of 8 
satisfaction on his face, 


l- 
Litvinov signed next, and fina 
y T. V. Soong for China. 


to come to the President’s 
The President signed fir. 


ning: 
in) 


i ‘6 na. 

then said, betraying the tension he was under, “It ” 

have been my wife.” d fin 
The Prime Minister Commented after Soong ha 

ished Signing, “Four fifths of the human race. hav 

ere was a sense in the room of Hitler's doom 

ing been sealed. 

Hyde Park, March 23, 1942 we 
Drove Mrs. R. and Tommy up to Hyde Park: sown 

went at a leisurely pace, really trying to keep car gaso- 

to 40 in loyalty to government injunctions to use 

line sparingly. 
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President is at the Big House and Mrs. R. brought 
them all over to Val-Kill for dinner. Mrs, R, came 
Over ahead to see that things were in shape. I was in 
charge of the cocktails, martinis for the President, old- 
fashioneds for Mrs. R. At 6:30 the President's caval- 
cade arrived. The President had with him in his Ford 
Grace Tully, Harry, and Diana. Tommy Qualters and 
another secret-service man carried the President in and 
We all gathered in front of Tommy’s fireplace. 

I served my martinis. The President took two so I 
breathed more easily, Talk was relaxed and carefree, 
gies, Roosevelt reported on the grandchildren in Seattle. 
eek and “Buzzie,’ she informed Grace, wanted 

Neeforth to be addressed by their full names. The 


"resident asked Mrs. R. whether she had seen her Cou- 
šin Susie (M a. parish), She is always complain- 
(Mrs! Henry, Raney see more of the people 


ing because M A 
i : rs. R, does not 1 
with whom she grew up—the right kind of people i 
fre © R. remarked that Isabel Greenway King, s 
lend, felt she was being exiled from the Wile: HS 
“cause of her support for Willkie, They ought a Me 
hay, at the White House, Mrs. R. went on. 
added’ tice Longworth at the same ume, 

AU dinne inted rem 

T, th e some pointe i A 

Mss. Odsevelt's ceiving of the two nicely zoned ors 
ages that Alice brought into her. He would ha 
With one, the President claimed. he had heard 
in San R. reported on some of the things $ Ger EAE 
Sut an Diego—that destroyers Were eer sroduced, tie 
Presi etectors, Not enough we z 2, reng them 


“ident saj i o 
0 ent said, and it was a © dock: 
My, Without detectors or keeping ahem A acendiaries. 
There ~ brought up a rumored tines of the incen- 


in certain situa- 
rt of the story, 
bombs was a 


diar, Was no agreement over 

tion, COMpared with the explosive bomb i 

Mr,” the President explained. Anothe ry 
` R. continued, was that the Jacl 
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at was 
result of a strike in a certain plant—at aa Presiden 
the talk in San Diego. “Scuttlebutt, but it was 
snorted. There was no truth in the story, times 
the kind of story that was inevitable in wa a unifi 
The President referred to the clamor for is Generi 
command. He said his best military man i the stem 
Marshall. But he doesn’t know the bow Torra navat | 
and would not want to take responsibility 


nt 
+ z : exce len 
decisions. Same is true of Admiral King, an ral 
naval officer, in repa 


Arnold of the Air Force, 
and areas there was need fo: 


‘on. the Pres 
it was being instituted. Tt was his function, the js 
dent added, to prod all 


We all adjourned to f s i he floor Ay 
with Diana nestling into the bearskin rug on t | 
read a book. A 


z lves a A 
were arranging ourse sides! 
came from Bob Sherwood for Harry. The Be 
said to tell Bob he had heard he was going 
ambassador, 


TS. Roosevelt. SE H 
Tommy talked on the other side of the fireplac pit 


J! 
pol 


i despite 
think Hitler made his decisions out of anger, dehje 
his rantings against F.D.R 

G 


nd 
Gee: 
winter retreat had been furth tedr 
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but in no way decisive. The new German offensive would 
Eagoably come through the Ukraine and Caucases but 
the situation was so uncertain it was possible U.S.S.R. 
would knock Germany out of war. 

y I was surprised our knowledge was so fragmentary 
and uncertain. The Russians were especially secretive, 
Harry complained. We had little idea what resources 
and reserves they disposed of. 

I asked Harry about what appeared to be a military. 
stalemate in Libya. Part of the difficulty, he explained, 
Was getting supplies up to the front over extended sup- 
ply lines. Nor had our tanks perform 


General Rommel as “a military wizara. 

The President had just finished reading Raymond Clap- 
per’s attack on Mrs. R. in Liberty. “Mrs. Roosevelt 
Sees No Evil.” His only comment wa’ 

The irresponsibility of some newspapers came up. The 
President said his three newspapermen, Lowell Mellett, 
Byron Price, and MacLeish, where the ones arguing 
Most strenuously for stricter censorship. ? 

The President was particularly incensed over Bertie 
McCormack. At the last Cabinet meeting he had turn- 
€d to Biddle (the Attorney General) and said civil liber- 
ties were O.K. for 99 per cent but he ought to bear 
down on the rest. Biddle pleaded that it was difficult 
to get convictions. The President then cited a similar 
instance in Lincoln’s administration. The Attorney ae 
neral would not proceed against Vallandigham. ee 
declared martial law in that ae a Le pe Val- 
andishani tied. by aaciummncta ECON EEN 

OREN are certain affection for Arthur Krock 
and Mark Sullivan. He illustrated his feeling by refer- 
ting to two ancient mantelpieces in the “‘snuggery, dear 
to his mother. They were relics of 1879 and ugly as 


sin but one kept them for sentimental reasons. 
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> inchell) 
Mrs. Roosevelt said she had run into Wair ee ol 
who wanted to know whether he could pu e: boys 
the things the President had told him the Roo that pel 
were doing in the war. She had written Pes apolo: | 
haps after the war many So niss Would: f life. 
getic for attacking the sons of men in publi President 
necessary now. The aa a 
& good work and that he hari office 
gressional critic of Winchell into a among 
and bluntly informed him that Winchell yas he had 
several hundred, in uniform and out, to waoni reason 
al war assignment which he saw n 


; jin 
to Russia. The President said Saien 
gland one whit. He got along ooa 
hought Stalin liked him. Mrs. hunch: 
velt asked him how did he know? He had a 
the President replied. 


l 
nera 
. brought up a letter she had from os of 
Hershey de. ibing the institution of a new me f cone 
dental ‘treatment in the Army, It was a Sorpa each 
veyor-belt system, the President explained, wit ne 
doctor performing a different Operation—‘and 0 
take the pains?” asked Harry, otten 
That reminded the President of how he had Priven 
even with the dentist in Eastport. He had been te 
a dose of laughing gas, As he came out of it hoe he 
to lift his hand only to discover a few moments 
had given the dentist a haymaker, te ham 
Harry read out from a newspaper an elabora start- 
recipe to be served Easter morning. The Presiden A n 
ed to tease Grace He and Harry had ordered 


3 I 

Harry claimed they caught her Tater snitching a 
tace denied this, ey had ordered the ham 

more for themselves id. An 

Harry then read q Passage on shortened Paa resident 
nightgowns. Mrs, Roosevelt explained to the i 
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the function of “beading.” i 
li g.” What was going to - 
ees for rubber girdles? the Peeni iei l 
robiem had been solved, they assured him. , 
Tot e party broke up about ten. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
ay. and I sat around a little longer. Mrs. Roose- 
this said it was a godsend that President could relax in 
fe _way, put all cares aside, and not allow problems 
ee Sear into him. Otherwise he could not have stood 
eae in office, especially this last one. She found 
S self reluctant to voice disagreements with him these 
Poe or bring up disagreeable matters. He was entitled 
ane respite from the cares of office. But if she didn’t, 
would? she asked. 


CHAPTER 18 


. to Be a Good Soldier 


IN the spring of 1941, in a speech delivered after Con- 
gress enacted lend-lease, which he called the “Aid-to- 
€moeracies” bill, F.D.R. said: 

“This decision is the end of any attempt at appease- 
ment in our land; the end of urging us to get along 
with dictators; the end of compromise with tyranny 
and the forces of oppression.” 


hi We were, he indicated, committed, “until total victory 
Wh been won.” The watershed decision had been made. 
hether we would declare war, I personally felt, was 


Now a matter of tactics. 

ae said this a few weeks later on. “The American 

of rum of the Air” where together with Agnes Reynolds 
the Student Defenders of Democracy and William 
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I wa 
Bundy of the Harvard Student Defense League, * ihe 
TOARE the affirmative in a debate with three Is% 
tionists on the issue of convoys. hat the 
“I think we are being called upon to see tha 
materials [lend-lease] get there,” I said. fie 
“I hope that is sufficient! If it does not prove She i 
cient, then the American people—and it is alae Fe 
American people who decide these things in the Amet. 
ican democracy—will have to decide whether in grave 
ica we feel the menace of a Hitler victory is SO y 
that we should take the final step.” 4 


t 
Talking with the President before the convoy ke 
he had said the argument for conyoys, as for ope 
other steps or intervention, was a “mathematical p. “vill 
sition.” If Hitler organizes Europe and Aine 15 
their 400 million people, plus Japan, we, with ou stand 
millions, including Canada and Mexico, would f 
no chance. Not only would we have to redu 


ce 
standard of living, but in the end we would be bea 

use of the man i 
other side. “wW 


p 
ine 


ight 
through again how he migh 
most useful in this crisi ; ee eel ho 


Having taken a leading part among young people, ‘a 
urging convoys and intervention, could I, because 1. 
high draft number, remain Outside of the armed foe 
I asked „myself? At that time all men over the ag the 
twenty-eight had been exempted by Congress from 
draft and I was thirty-one, tlt 
filled with defamatory letters from r j- 
Congress Supporters. I was accused of upholding fow 
tish colonialism, the poll tax, the attack on labor. 9” 
could Churchill be trusted to make a “people’s par 
etc., etc. Volunteering for the armed services, I © 
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cluded, would weigh more heavily in this debate, than 
a bushelful of speeches. 
ae how did one go about volunteering? I had only 
vaguest ideas of what one did to get into the armed 
forces or which service I wanted to go into. I opted for 
the Navy, partly because of my advocacy of convoys, 
partly because it seemed then as if the Navy would go 
into action first. 

The ISS people were unhappy about my decision, but 
respected it. Mrs. Roosevelt said she would check with 
the President’s naval aide about wheré I should apply. 

The President (whose sinuses were being treated) was 

aving his nose swathed when she approached Captain 
Callaghan, I should make application to the officer in 
charge of the New York District, he said. From be- 
heath his ministrations, the President interrupted to say _ 
Captain Callaghan should speak to Captain Blackburn 
in command of the district; otherwise they would reject 
me as a Communist. 

I went to see Captain Blackburn. 
aging. He did not see how I 


Volunteer Reserve. My qualifications as @ 
id not impress him. Y persisted and went down to 
Washington to talk to people in the Bureau of BO 
gation. With my political background and unde 
ing, they said, the place for me was m Naval Intelli- 
gence and if I was interested I should file a formal ap- 
Plication for a commission in that division. he 
„I was not sure that all the assignments I mig) i 
given in Intelligence would be particularly appea mi 
but it would have been impossible to apply ee 
exemption from certain kinds of duty. So I file i or- 
mal application in June, submitted five letters of reference 
-Dr Neilson. President Gideonse of Brooklyn College, 
vid Niles, Ulric Bell (Executive Director of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee), Mrs. Roosevelt—and took a 
Physical examination, which I passed 
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y best: 
I then went off to Campobello, hoping for ee the 
The Communist flipflop after the Nazi a orale among 
Soviet Union did not affect my decision. s was still 
young people, especially in the Army se June 
very bad. Even the Communists, who TO movemell 
had been active promoters of the QEN ober” whe 
(the letters standing for “over the hill in To an end)! 
the first year of draft service would comer n youth 1 
came to us with pleas to do more to awake 4 
the menace of Hitlerism., ~ -pai® | 
As the Communist attack on this “boughtand Pa 
for ‘elder statesman’ of the student movemen' of 
off, the right wing picked it up. Te tee favor 
Deal notables to Campobello, including suc ep 
targets as Mrs. Roosevelt and Justice ie mmuni 
Pegler’s attention to the enterprise. Past cnvet erate 
affiliations and divorce hardly qualified this “i orted: 


and profession youth” to lead the young, Mets of 
From then on T was a fixture in his journa iS a MiS 
characters, a useful cudgel with which to bela 
Roosevelt 


jte 


plication had bee 


in Washington. On November 26 I was advise 
“after careful consi i 


rejection, the Scripp: 
weekly stories about 
plication. The first 


S-Howard papers began to 
the Navy's investigation of MY fhe 
Said I was being investigated. o0% 
second quoted Dies Committee sources that Mrs ‘d, ag 4 
velt was “a backer” of my application. The wi antiw? 
from the Dies Committee, was an exhibit a E w 
statements I had made in the early and mid-thirtie 
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I was an adv 
ocate of the Oxford Peace Pled i 
cluded a rather colorful declaration that: eg as 


“American youth does not intend to l i 

k ay dow. i 

en holes around Shanghai or Timbuktu, te ne 

heat of the American Student Union states that 

us y not support any war which the U.S. Govern- 
nt may undertake’ for we recognize that such a war 


would be imperialist in character.” 


aiie fue of this exhibit was explicit: how could a 
M o had held such views presume to ask for a com- 
sao: or be trusted with one? 
ae isolationist views of many of my critics did not 
mie Kok Get Nor did the fact if the many thousands 
reiected taken this pledge against war were now to be 
ca as unqualified to serve their country, the armed 
ite es would be depriving themselves of quite a signi- 
nt group of young men. 
ae Navy’s decision did not seem realistic to me, 
tho ially as more and more it became evident that if 
war was to be won in a real sense, it would have to 


Rosie as an emancipation struggle. 
cid ut these were matters for the Navy to judge, I de- 
ed. It had enough problems without worrying about 


me, When Iw P * * 
j as notified my application had been re- 
jected, T decided to let the matter rest there. 

by the growth of activity 


ae feeling was reinfore 
Il expansion of opportunities for JSS between Campo- 
deo, and, Pearl Harbor. or the first time events—the 
€moralizing impact of the second Communist somer- 
ip had resulted in the 
Communists. They 


nap in-American students in 
Wen. to convening a hemispheric stu 
€ also laying the groundwork for the highly success- 
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z ; ashi- 
ful International Youth Assembly which met in Wi 
ington in September 1942, he 

This eerie to me important work, related an 
war effort, and I thought it best not to pursue reinforee 
ter of a commission any further. Pearl Harbor "ter 
ed this view since I realized it was only a D 4 
months before my draft board would cali me up- i 

But never underestimate the yahoos. inform 

In January the Hearst press unearthed the aia 
tion that I had been appointed to a minor, ne , 
visory post with the Youth Division of the Office 


lian Defense. They tied this earth-shaking expos 
gether with the ad 


, 
“TWO RADICALS GET HIGH U.S. DEFENSE JOBS 
the Hearst press thundered, 


e irector © 
Tt did no good for Miss Jane Seaver, co-direc™™ Yrs. 
the Youth Division, t 


Roosevelt, wh 
that my connection with t 


ri 
sentative Clare Hoffman (R.-Mich.) saw it as pi 
a move “to turn the government over to the wasnt 
ists.” Representative Leland Ford (R.-Calif.), as a 
the nation that We were losing the war an pt a 
versives were given government jobs. Reps oe 
Dies (D.-Texas) demanded my dismissal from ure 
ernment payroll” (which T was not on) and ass 
fellow legislators that despite our alliance Wi 


s e | 
he was “still on the alert against the foes that ar t 
our borders.” 
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It all seems slightly absurd now. But then it 
pintal business. Because of me all the young Ree 
ert were beginning to be harassed, Mrs. Roosevelt 
ees, the work of ISS harmed. Since much of the 
a erial was being fed the press and Congress by the 
Dies Committee, Mrs. Roosevelt decided, without tell- 
SÈ me, to talk directly with the gentleman from Texas. 
aated him to lunch with her. He came over to the 
W ite House bringing his dossier on me. They went 

rough it and Mrs. R. indicated she knew all that it 
contained. Did it make sense, she asked him, to hound 
People for views which they had held in the thirties and 
which they had honestly renounced? she asked. 

He could understénd young people holding radical 
Views, he assured her. She was convinced of my ab- 

Solute sincerity, Mrs. Roosevelt went on. Why did he 

Not talk to me personally? she asked. He would like to 
do that. I should come in to see him when I was next 

in Washington, he told her. He could not have been 


More agreeable. 
That was still his attitu 
Come down to Washington to ta 
cha Neilson came along with me. We spent an hour 
atting amiably, the Congressman with his feet on the 
esk. In his youth he too had been a radical, Dies told 
Us, having had a fight with the Ku Klux Klan. 
dine T had first appeared before the committee, as a- 
Wersionary tactic I had sung an irreverent and some- 


What flip ditty: 
“Tf you see an un-American 


Lurking far or near y ; 
Just alkalize with Martin Dies 
‘And he will disappear.” 
a apologized for that. We talked a little about my 
a itical evolution but Dies seemed not too concerned 
out that. He made a great point of telling us that 
Ommunists were not really the dangerous group in the 


de when a week later I did 
lk with him in his office. 
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the | 

country now but the fascists. He told us some d 4 
things his committee was finding out in that area; enal 
He repeated what he had said to Mrs. Roose derstand- 
he considered my radicalism of the thirties un ey: posi: 
able and did not doubt the sincerity of my presa execu- 
tion. He then suggested that I appear befor ei y exact- 
tive session of his committee and tell its mem American 

ly what had happened when I broke with the ? 
Student Union and what I had been doing since. , 
Nothing was said about the Navy. since it 
A meeting of the committee was assembled. d to 1 
was an executive session, Dr. Neilson was aske en pier 
main outside. When we began, the COnP ross oal 
sent, in addition to Martin Dies, were Republican f New 
- Mason of Illinois and J. Parnell Thomas s chat 
Jersey. The latter was one of the most unpleasana con- 
acters to grace the halls of Congress. He was la the im 
victed of payroll padding.* Toward the end of d 


) bama an 
ferrogation, Representative Joe Starnes of Alabama. 
Jerry Voorhis of California, 


In general, I tried to ex 
had attracted me toward © 


how I ha Practically become a member yet was P 
member of the party, 


*He was given a full pardon by President Truman. 
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The Nazi-Soviet pact, an evil alliance in itself 
5 , lw 

ete also demonstrated that the Communist we: 
ie s espousal of democracy had been a tactical rather 
3 n an absolute commitment, that the party had no in- 
ependence from Moscow, and that the trials had been 
a more faithful reflection of the realities of Soviet dic- 
tatorship than the Stalin constitution. l 
i On the evolution of my views about war, I explained 
ow the two themes—“Fight Against War” and “Fight 
Against Fascism” gradually became irreconcilable and 
had led in 1937 to renunciation of the Oxford Peace 
Pledge approach in favour of collective security. 

Toward the end of the session Dies asked me a few 


questions about my application for a naval commission, 
my previous con- 


seeking to elicit for the record that 
nections with the Student Union and Youth Congress 
had been the reason for my rejection by the Navy. I 


gave it as “my guess” that had been the case. 3 
the committee 


When I left I did not know what action 
would take. I did not even know I wanted the com- 
Mittee to take any action at all. When I had come 
down to Washington I thought it was for a talk with 
epresentative Dies—not a replay before the committee. 
To my horror I discovered the next day that my ap- 
Pearance before the committee had been construed as a 
a renewed effort 


a a motion instructing t 

r attesting to the sincerity of m 
n turned down 4 to 1. s 
here appears to have been a genuine misunderstand- 

ne about the Navy matter. Whatever Dies may have as- 

Saag I had no thought about reopening the Navy busi- 

hes As I said at the time when the stories about the 

on began to appear: 


7 OIR 
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rg deck 
“I was and am content to accept be apple 
sion. . . . When recently I was normed en though 
cation for a commission had been aus until J WaS 
that the best thing for me to do was to M aoe k 
drafted. In the meantime I continue PE for 
at ISS which I consider to be work imp pea the 
future of the country. I look forward nillions © 
Army and will be proud to serve with the mi for Due 
other young Americans in the great strug? 
man freedom.” 


75) follow” 
The ugliest aspect of the spate of stories eel Tho 
ed my appearance was the suggestion of J. designed | 
mas that my pursuit of a commission was d that 159 
enable me to avoid the draft. He demande drafted "i 
transferred out of the 1-H category and be 
mediately. t tak 
“If a majority of the committee does no 
action, I will,” he shouted. K ca 
ies said very little at the time. While he 
press conference to “tell the truth about the Le sformant 
it was an embarrassed, relatively restrained pe ‘ded 10 
in which he said simply the committee had deci stimo 
to “whitewash” me and was forwarding my t° $ 
to any defense agency that might want it. McCarth 
After the war, however, when during the k piesi 
period he sought to make a political comeback: P 
version of the affair was completely changed. o Mis 
He described himself as reluctantly coming nelle L 
Rooseyelt’s luncheon, disagreeing with her over to Ge 
T had “repented,” and ordering his committee is wh? 
and bringing me and “some of the New Dea 
appeared as his counsel” before it. K 
i An 
“Then I asked him why he wasn’t in me al 
and he was unable to give any apinaa on int 
ed up the draft board in New York and foun t out 
vention of the White House he had been kep = 
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the Sis 4 
gern We demanded his induction and he was 
Eo ei Record, Appendix, September 22, 


The charge that there was White House pressure to 
eee me in the draft, although baseless, was Painful. It 
s isted an effort to enlist in the Navy into a stratagem 
o escape more onerous duty. It was, moreover, absurd 
on the face of the facts. When I appeared before Dies in 
anuary 1942, I was thirty-two years old and as such 
automatically in 1-H, the draft category that had been 
ey before Pearl Harbor in response to Congressional 
legislation deferring all men between the ages of twenty- 
eight and thirty-five. 

If at the time of my appearance before the committee 
I had wanted to stay out of the draft, which T did not, 
there was no need, since I was in 1-H, for pressure 
rom anyone. 

ial consideration from the 


While I never sought spec ; F 
draft board, some members of the Dies Committee, and 


J. Parnell Thomas particularly, wanted selective service 
to give me special consideration in demanding that I be 


drafted immediately. 
Toward the end of 
quarters announced it was requ 
Work of draft boards to review the cases of all registrants 
Over twenty-eight. A few days later my own local board 
in the ordinary course of its activities took up my case 
along with several others. Finding that I was physi- 


Cally fit, had no dependents, was not engaged in an es- 
Sential defense occupation, it transferred me to 1-A, 


Subject to call for immediate military service. 

The board said it was unlikely that I would be call- 
ed before April and the intervening weeks were among 
the most difficult in my life. I put on a front of public 
Unconcern but internally was in turmoil. 


January, selective service head- 
esting its nationwide net- 
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My friends and the board of ISS stood by me loyally: 
A board statement to the press said: 


“In our association with Mr. Lash we have GES A 
reason to know that he subscribes wholeheartedly t2 
the traditions and beliefs of our democratic soc’ 
Our success with a large number of students has > a 
in great measure owing to their confidence 1” aah 
We consider the attacks on Mr. Lash not only Un 
to him but detrimental to the movement which 
serves.” 


= 


so aad 
_It was signed by persons prominent in academic ae 
civic affairs, ‘ata NGM Harry Gideons 
George Shuster, Reinhold Niebuhr, Clyde Eagleton» w, 
well as Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. David 
Levy, and Mrs. Dwight Morrow. d as 
But the attacks did not abate. I was portrayed he 
some kind of sinister Svengali. I was appa at dd- 
way I was being used to harass Mrs, Roosevelt. It ity 
ed to the agony that she with characteristic magna pon 
blamed herself for my troubles. “I feel sadly a say 
sible for the difficult position you are in,” she woul 
“That probably makes me worry more about it, 
_ “To know me is a terrible thing,” she said A el 
in a reference to Melvyn Douglas and her dance! g als? 
Mayris Chaney, whose appointments to OCD we 
provoked a storm of right-wing abuse and derision" was 
It was a painful time for Mrs. Roosevelt. vatis? 
under sustained and heavy attack in the conset cD: 
press and Congress for her administration °° sopt 
When Congress began to cut the agency’s ape ratio” 
tions as a way of harassing her and the admin's 
she decided it was better for OCD if she resign ofl! 
If she stayed on at OCD, she felt, she woul e, OY 
make it possible “for those who wish to attack aa io 
cause of my beliefs, to attack an agency” that y 
portant to the war effort. 
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She did not wish, she said in a farewell broadcast, “to 
bring on a good program and on good and valued pub- 
lic servants the attacks and criticisms which are bound 
to be made on some of us in this fight.” 

Her critics, she felt, were “a small and very vocal group 
of unenlightened men” who were now “under the guise 
of patriotism and economy” able to renew “the age-old 

ght for the privileged few against the good of the many.” 

To Mayor La Guardia she wrote also, taking the 
blame on herself for the agency’s woes. 

“Now that you have resigned from the Office of Civi- 

lian Defense, I want to tell you that I am very grateful 

to you for letting me organize a part of the work in 
which you did not believe. I think it showed great 
forbearance on your part, because you have wanted 
to stop a things.” 

p a great many thing! (EDR L) 


To her fiercely devoted staff she wrote that the new 
leaders of OCD “are deserving of your loyalty. 

She did not think that ever again she would be able 
to serve in a government post. “T can’t take a govern: 
ment position because of my being the President’s wife, 
She said. “I found that out.” À 

It grieved deeply that I had been an instrument by 
Which the right was able to bring her down. 

April, the month of my induction into the Army, final- 


ly came. s 
ty at the Lafayette with 


Munists, 

. On April 29, I reported early with twenty-four other 
inductees at the office of Local Draft Board 19. Press 
and photographers were there. Make the interview 
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short, the board chairman told them, “The Army can't 
wait and Japan won’t.” $ 5. 

As I left to board the subway with the other inductees 
for Governors Island, I was asked about my plans. ~ MH 
one idea is to be as good a soldier as possible,” I reo a 

In my wallet I carried a slip of paper given me by i 
Roosevelt. by. 

Tt was a little prayer written long ago in England ny 
John Woolman, a Quaker. It had helped her in mati 
difficult moments, she said. It read: 3 


“How long deeply so ever men are involved in the 
most exquisite difficulties, sincerity of heart and uPrE 
walking before God, freely submitting to His proi 
Shia is the sess sure remedy. He only iS A A 
relieve, not only persons, but nations in their i 
calamities.” : 
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EPILOGUE 


“Life Was Meant to Be Lived” 


of EDUCATION 

N 
"Dept. of oma 2 
SERVICE. j 


; rmy 
scm April 1942 until October 1945, 1 was in the Arn3 
serving as a weather forecaster on flying statu months. 
South Pacific, where I was stationed for cehec il 

was returned to the States at the end of Octo! Officers 
to attend a service school in Lexington and then 
Candidates School at Camp Lee, Virginia. ing this 

Temained in touch with Mrs. Roosevelt come 

period mainly by frequent correspondence an jth het 
letters from Trude Pratt, who saw or talked w J re- 
almost every day and who became my wife after 
turned from overseas, time 
- I start this Epilogue with a prayer that for a tof S pich 
Mrs. Roosevelt carried around in her purse an 


ae 2 pieve" 
seems to me to express both her aspiration and act 
ment. 


as Father, who hast set a restlessness in our hearts 
ie made us all seekers after that which we can never 
of if find; forbid us to be satisfied with what we make 
Be Als Draw us from base content, and set our eyes 
ag ar-off goals. Keep us at tasks too hard for us, that 

e may be driven to Thee for strength. Deliver us from 


K ulne and self-pity; make us sure of the good we 
pe see and of the hidden good in the world. Open 
a ae to simple beauty all around us and our hearts 
s he loveliness men hide from us because we do not . 
Y enough to understand them. Save us from ourselves 


and show us a vision of the world made new. May Thy 
Aten our minds 


Hus it of peace and illumination so enlig 
Bae all life shall glow with new meaning and new pur- 
es; through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 


I 


“Suddenly you were standing out in front with no one 

to fall back on and give you a sense of security. . . .” 
_ Thus Mrs. Roosevelt once had written about the pass- 
ing of a member of the older generation of whom she had 
been very fond. She used very much the same words 
now speaking of F.D.R.’s death. He had always been 
there to pull her back from enterprises that were too 
unrealistic or too premature. Daily, often several times 
a day, she had gone into him for advice—should she do 
this? Did he mind her saying so and so? What did he 
think of this plan, that person, such a trip? : 

She had not quite realized how much she had relie 
upon him mentally, she said shortly after his death. She 
felt quite bereft. 

The first few weeks after the funeral were filled with 
the melancholy business of moving out of the White 
House in Washington and the Big House at Hyde Park. 
Under the President’s will she and the children had a 
tight to live in the latter during their lives. All agreed. 
however, it should be turned over as soon as possible 
to the government. 

Although the amount to pack at the White House was 
“appalling,” and President and Mrs. Truman told her 
to take all the time she needed, she managed it in a few 
days. “This is the last evening,” she wrote from the 
White House a week after the President’s death, “andl 
T have a great sense of relief.” To the throng of news- 
Paper people who met her at Penn Station on her arrival 
in New York, she said tersely “the story is over.” 

Disentangling and dividing possessions at ‘Hyde Park 
Would be “the hard thing,” she predicted. Jimmy told 
her the Big House would have to be emptied of all they 
Wanted by June 15 and that she would have to pack and 
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e had 

Store things so the children could choose ae at 
never “worked harder physically,” she co real Be rung 
An intimate sympathetic correspondence She was 
up between President Truman and ee «in 1ONB: 
aghast when she received eight pages from ma ‘should 
hand. It wastes so much time, she wrote back, ved ie 
use the typewriter. “A house that has Peen liy Gifcul- 
long as this,” she confided, speaking about le accumu: 
ties sorting, dividing, and storing the family’s S whic 
ations, “constantly gathers a great many thing he 


I hate ‘things,’ ” use 


. o 
A decision which shaped the rest of her life was 25 
all of her own money to buy Val-Kill and a 


Pre- 
acres of farm lands, woods, and buildings from the ill- 
Sident’s estate, i 


us? 

grateful to him and Faye be@ 
; d a 
slip into the rose garden and at and 
ere arriving from power’ jose 


imine 
When she heard Truman and Churchill procla eat 
Germany’s unconditional Surrender, she could almost ad 


-D.R.’s_ voice making the announcement for she of 
often heard him, as a wa 


Hitler’s doom, rehearse the words he would use. $ jp" 

was difficult to believe “my husband is not off on a 

she told the President. ning” 
My wife who was staying with her at her Washi esp” 

Square apartment much of that summer found her 
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cially sad at moments such as the Japanese surr 
en on ae USS Missouri. It cence iene: 
sible to her that F.D.R. with hi i 
should not be there. : ar rae 
He still thought of F.D.R. as the President. Mr. 
Truman told her, adding gallantly and of herself as the 
First Lady. She recalled a theme in Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird that people were not dead who lived on in the me- 
Mories of those alive. 
A soldier greeted her while she was walking Fala in 
Washington Square Park. He was back from Okinawa 
and “bubbling over” because he had enough points to 
get out. He had gone to Hyde Park the previous Sun- 
day, he told her, to visit the library and the grave of his 
fallen Commander in Chief. She was deeply touched. 
d the President’s death might at least 


She had hope: A A : 
unite the nation and thus perhaps “achieve his aspira- 
tions better than had he lived.” ; 

the political truce 


Long before V-J Day, however, i 
was over and she heard that the G.O.P. National Com- 
mittee was looking into her income tax and that of her 
children, She rather looked forward 
gated,” she commented. “I can say So much I couldn’t 
In the past.” 

A few days after the President’s burial she resumed her 
column, writing, “Perhaps, in His wisdom, the Almighty 
is trying to show us that a leader may chart the way, may 
Point out the road to lasting peace, but that many leaders 
do the building. It cannot be 
can the responsibility be laid 
Upon his shoulders, and so, when the time comes for 
People to assume the burden more fully, he is given 
rest.” 

She herself was determined to go on working, to carry 
her share of the burden of building the peace. She was 
Not sure, however, what opportunities she would have. 

Once after some exhausting days of seeing individuals 
with grievances and committees with causes, she had 


ne 
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alui 
asked skeptically whether she would be of any V 
after she left the White House and whether people HET 
still be around. She considered herself a journals con: 
told newspaperwomen at her last White House pres i 
ference. Now that she was on her own, she wr ote 
column, she hoped to write as a newspaperyo neds apes 
She was not fooled by the rise in the number of Pilati! 
using her column immediately after the President’s seriod 
“Of course, it is curiosity as to how I handle this pe™ 
and will soon wear off.” f course 
The calls upon her to work and help did not, 0 Henry | 
diminish. The politicians wanted her backing. er 
Wallace, whom she had ardently supported for the could 
Presidency in 1944, came in to talk about what rhe ad 
most usefully do to advance liberal objectives. d sug 
mired him more as a thinker than as a politician ane © i 
gested he give up the Secretaryship of Commerce a 5 his 
der to lead the independents. But he thought it WA i 
duty to stay and work inside the Democratic 
William O'Dwyer, planning to run for mayor © 
York City, 


Was careful to check in with her and S 

her advice on the welfare 

National Chairman Robert annegan sought her irg 

on party policy. She wrote at length and in detail, penk i 

ing especially support for an FEPC and the appoint 

of more women to government i 
Sidney Hillman 


wanted her to head the Nationa ih 
zens Political Acti 4 ATMS Uo whi | 


ew that NCPAC v 
She doubted the NCPAC leh. 
and and of course in that ©" 
3 ; J 
d accompanied F.D.R. to ‘vali gl 
the Soviet Union. He had broje í 
ssians hoped she and the Pres r 


him there to visit 
back word the Ru 
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would visit the Soviet Union. After the Presi "5 
death, and particularly as Big Three unity began teu 
der, she became particularly eager to see this vast, my- 
Sterious, troublesome country, with her own eyes. Harry 
Hopkins feared we were doing everything to precipitate 
a break and urged her to go. He wrote her in Novem- 
ber: “I cannot say that I am too happy about the way 
the atom bomb is being handled. In fact I think we 
are doing almost everything we can to break with Russia 
which seems so unnecessary to me.” (FDR L) She 
wrote President Truman about her interest in going as a 
reporter. But she did not want to do it if in any way 
it would embarrass him or add to his difficulties. He 
Suggested that she hold off until after the organizational 
Meeting of the United Nations General Assembly which 
was scheduled to be held in London in January 1946. 


Something always came up to prevent her going and she 
did not get to the Soviet Union until 1957. 
her to be a member of 


The President’s invitation to 
the first delegation to the General Assembly solved her. 


questions as to what her principal activity would be in 
the postwar years. 
ed Franklin, Jr., who was at 


telephoned, was to say no. i p 
foreign affairs. She did not 
She could not possibly 


came back to the: luncheon ta 
that she would have State Depar 


and help her. 7 
“You have to do it,” Franklin urged her.. Tommy 
agreed, 
th whom she talked. 


So did Elliott and the rest of us wi 

She finally decided she had a duty to accept. 

Her only fear was that she would not be able to make 
enough of a contribution. But the President was wise, 
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she felt, in thinking that someone connected with FDA 
could by her presence in London keep the Asson i 
sights high. Her just being there would remind d 
gates of his hopes and aims for the new internatio! 
organization. faction 

Her UN assignment gave her enormous satisfai é 
She had always wanted a job of her own to do. Wo 
ing for peace was closest to her heart and doing it pe RA 
the UN meant carrying on the work begun by F. nse 

But it would take her a little while to develop a sens” 
of security. President Truman’s announcement of y 
appointments to the delegation was almost univer: us: 
approved and Senate confirmation had been unanimo i 
except for Bilbo of Mississippi. Too much was a 
ed of her, was her reaction to this outpouring of acela 
and encomium. She was not sure, she told us, 
could influence the course of developments as, alon! a 
for she had decided to leave Tommy home to catch 


ine mountains of mail—she boarded the Queen Elia 
eth. 


“A curious New Year’s Eye” in the jour, 
vel” s rote in 
aA ais kept and she wro' d 


ent to Tomm itato, and 
around to a few of us. y to duplica 


zi 


The days on shipboard w 
with “the State Departme: 


a 

stet 
omg former Senator John Townsend, and Frank wal 
er. 
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“I truly learned a good bit and w 
sao „bit orked hard on thi 
a she wrote, as the big liner docked at Seite 
aoe colleagues from the Senate and House never ceas- 
T o amaze and interest her. She breakfasted alone at 

e captain’s table as the others did not precisely “rise 
and shine early.” Their ways with the press puzzled 
her. When word was received that Vandenberg’s ‘“‘se- 
cret” objections to some document were on the front 
pages back home, he smoothly assured her he had given 
it to the newsmen “in confidence.” 

“He is able but so many foibles!” she later wrote of one 
of her colleagues, adding “all these important men have 
them, however. I’m so glad I never feel important, it 


does complicate life!” 

She was told that she had been assigned to Committee 
III which—scheduled to deal with humanitarian, social, 
and cultural matters—was supposed to be relatively un- 
controversial, and, therefore, it was thought, a safe berth 
for her. 

Though the first meeting of the General Assembly was 
supposed to be primarily organizational in character, 

One of the sharp- 


there were many East-West flare-ups. 
est took place in Mrs. Roosevelt’s committee over, the 


issue of forced repatriation of refugees, which the So- 
viet bloc was demanding at the same time that it was 
fulminating against freedom of press and speech in the 
displaced persons camps. 

Mrs. Roosevelt more than held her own. New Dealer 
Ben Cohen, who was in London as counselor to the 
State Department, lunched with Vandenberg and Dulles. 
While talking with him they also talked to each other, 
exchanging expressions of. amazement at Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s good judgment. They could not have been more 
suas they confessed. They really had not known 
her before, writing her off as an emotional, rattle-brain- 
ed woman. “One of the most solid members of the 
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uckled’ 
delegation,” they now agreed as Ben Cohen ch oe 
to himself, 


: Soviet 
was the exchange between Mrs. Roosevelt BG ne Andrei 
Union’s wiliest and most formidable debater, d 


eo Selle 5 refuset 
asylum. There were “limits” to liberty. _ ie by t 
to accept tolerance “which is known in his K 
name of Munich.” 


amps, Mrs: 
Forced repatriation from the refugee c 
Roosevelt re 


wars that were both 
a different view 
than the United 
no political or religious ri 
it was the task of the UN 


: {looky 
si; (© frame things which will be broader in hel will 
Which will consider first the tights of man, W 


d 
x ens 
She was firm in her Opposition to the Soviet i Ha 
ments. They were defeated tight down the line i 
noted understandingly in her journal that it: i ok 
o 
“seems to take years of Stability to make YO" fjer 
beyond your own situation and consider t think © 
are human rights that operate for those who , 
a way you think wrong!” 


The voting ended in the e 


mornin 
Afterward she went Ove: 


arly hours of the ane 
r to the Russian delega ioe 
shook hands with them saying she admired their stio 
qualities and hoped some day on that kind of TE ca? 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. would be on 
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side. “They were cordiality itself,” she co 
later, and Vishinsky’s reply iene was! eNotes 
are you coming to Russia?” : 
She did not believe in rudeness or arrogance in dealing 
mith the Russians. “Honesty with friendliness goes down 
ut they [some of her colleagues] haven’t the technique.” 
She did not know whether it would be possible to avoid 
collisions with the Russians, but blunt and honest speech 


was a prerequisite. “They have to know we mean what 
we say but don’t say it because we either fear or hate 


them.” 

She was critical of Secretary of State Byrnes. “I watch 
our delegation with great concern,” she wrote me: 
“Secretary Byrnes seems to be afraid to decide on 
what he thinks is right and stand on it. I am going 
to try to tell him tactfully that everyone has to get 
the things they need from us and that’s our ace in the 
hole. We could lead but we don’t. We shift to conci- 
liate and trail either Great Britain or Russia and at 
times I am sure a feeling we had convictions and would 


fight for them would be reassuring to them.” 


“setting along with the Russians” she 


Her formula for 
told a meeting of GIs was: 


Have convictions. 


Be friendly. i y 
Stick to your beliefs as they stick to theirs. 
Work as hard as they do. 


Her British friends argued that it was necessary for 
Britain and the United States to stand together to keep 
the Russians in line. She was not so sure. 

“I think we must be fair and stand for what we believe 
ther or both, side with us. 


is right and let them, ei 
We have had that leadership and we must recapture 


it.” 
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So far as United States delegation policy on a ad | 
rights was concerned, she was in complete control. e 
technical matters she deferred to the department. ~ 
had no legal training and some of the positiona a 
United States advanced made her friend, Ben Coa 
little unhappy but he considered agreement on ti TA 
intergovernmental bill of rights and fundamenta ; 
doms as far outweighing any technical reservations bos. 

She presided over the commission all through the A- 
rious job of drafting and adopting the Universal, 
ration, often involving debates so tedious and hair- 
ting that she was happy, she confessed, to get away 
the “wordy atmosphere” to do a little Christmas 
ping. Patiently she sat through Soviet-bloc onsla 
“telling us what dogs we are,” until finally at 
in December 1948, the committee approved wh 
hoped would become “the Magna Charta for all 
kind” and she could write “long job finished.” | some 

She glowed over Secretary of State Marshall’s Sele 
pliments and even more over his statement to the, tory. 
gation that the 1948 session would go down in noa e 
as the “Human Rights Assembly.” She was, said «the 
of her colleagues on the Human Rights Commission» sge 
hardest-working delegate of all and the one who r 
the least demands on her colleagues.” To the wih 
and especially the younger nations, she had become iif 


symbol of this “common standard of achievement of 


peoples and all nations” as the General Assembly PR 
claimed the Declaration. i 

Not long after the n 
stepped down as chair 


S man at her own insistence 5 
other hard-working members of the commission like cot 


ib 
Cassin of France and Charles Malik of Lebanon P 
have a turn at. the gavel, Durward Sandifer and Jam oh B) 
Hendricks, who were her chief State Department a. ond 
in these years, became) with their families, e~ d 
friends. y 


(0 


shi 
oble document was approved thay 
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Her work with the delegation embraced much more 
than the Human Rights Commission and Committee 
I’s agenda of humanitarian, social, and cultural items. 
At delegation meetings, in her voluminous, often mother- 


ly correspondence with the President as well as during 


her regular visits to 
views vigorously on the whole 
problems confronting the Unite 
years, 

Her relationship to the delegation changed when George 
Marshall became -Secretary of State. Byrnes had kept 
her on the periphery, but Marshall consulted her con- 
stantly and invited her into the small meetings where 
matters actually were decided. For- the first time, she 
told her friends, she was getting a real knowledge of the 
inner workings of the State 
On many issues within the delegation 
teaming up with New Deal brain trus 
Cohen. 

Her sharpest and most prolonged 
Department experts and bureau chiefs came over Pales- 
tine. Deeply involved in the high-level pulling and haul- 
ing over U.S. Middle East policy, she fought tenaciously 
even though she took it for granted 


the permanent officials consi y $ 

not be recommended for reappointment. The perma- 
nent staff had a great deal to do with such decisions, she 
explained. 

But she would 
plight of the Jews 
from the charnel house of Europe W 
World to be allowed A g 

n the rof. ; 
two. newspaperwomen and old friends, had come to 29 
Washington Square for dinner. 
five months in the European theater. She had spent 
three days at Dachau and her report on its horrors was 
even more dreadful than those that had been appearing 


report to him, she expressed her 
range of foreign policy 
d States in the postwar 


es from the pitiful 
he Nazi camps and 
ere beseeching the 
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haken. H 
i Oosevelt was deeply s could 
a ae cee level like the Germans her. 
si Ee we could too. The possibility BEN ic in 
oe betes she visited the displaced persons f wholly. 
Germany she was communicating her ae inhumanity 
sympathetic President Truman over Bri on those whe 
in barring Palestine to the Jews, returni a the camps 
desperately Sought to reach there illega y E 
in Germany, a thought she found almos E after the 

All over continental Europe, that first win ople wer? 
war when the UN was meeting in rondon, bess when 
cold, starving, and miserable, but the p he had seen: 
she visited them were “the saddest things,” s ever forget- 
The Jewish camps particularly she would BNE at the 
From “an aching heart,” she asked, in her sp w so tele 

i » when will our conscience ee rather 
der that we will act to prevent human misery 
than avenge it?” The 


“the 
Jewish dps, she felt, were 
Sreatest victims of the war.” 

ore than eyer 


AS E 
me to a head at the 1947 ae 
sembly, General Marshall favored the UN’s partii aay it: 
but all of his State partment people e ut it 8° 
“They tell him no,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, and a‘ means 
Upport of the UN positio: erts 
vice of all his qualified exp 
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She knew from her own experience with the “experts” 
how difficult that could be. 

Marshall would stand firm, she was sure. Her fear 
was that some of the oilmen who had the ear of the Pre- 
sident would tip the scales against the Secretary. But 
the President sent down instructions to support partition 


and wih the United States leading, the General Assembly, 
l by a vote of 33 


on November 29, approved the proposal DY 
to 13, with 10 abstentions. It also established a new 
five-nation Palestine Commission to facilitate the shift 
from the British mandatory regime to the new setup. 

The vote, however, didn’t settle the issue. The Arabs 
Prepared to defy the Assembly’s 
sistance. In Mrs. Roosevelt’s view the Arab challenge 
Was a test of the strength of 
If the weak Aab saes could defy the authority of the 
y, what hope was there it could meet future, more 

angerous crises? : : 

As the Arab states prepared to invade and fighting 
broke out in the Holy Land, the UN’s Palestine Com- 
mission and Secretary-General Trygve Lie called for ine 
establishment of a UN force to implement the Assembly’s 
recommendation. 

The Arab appeasement groups in the U.S. Goyer 
that had been overruled when the President-suppor 
Partition now revived. The United States imposed ab 
embargo on arms which created more difficulties ie t he 

ews in Palestine than for the Arabs. At the UN, the 

the creation of a UN 


nite States dragged its heels on 

orce. 

We were letting the UN down, Mrs. Roosevelt told 
the A 

Se artition our representatives 


Instead of implementing P 9 À 
proj teeship. In Washington the officials 
Sie RT h teeship concept, led by De- 


who were pressing the trus 
fense Sr Forrestal and Under Secretary Robert A. 


Lovett, tried to make it appear the UN did not have 
the power to enforce its decisions. They called in every- 


all 
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M o- 
one who had worked on the Charter, omitting Ben q ; 
hen, to frame a statement to that effect. Sie read 
Mrs. Roosevelt knew of these eaten) EH r disquiet 
trusteeship to be a reversal of U.S. policy. He rowing 
over this desertion of the UN coincided with a iowa 
uneasiness over what she considered to be a tren ding i” 
Conservatism in the administration and the expan S 
fluence of the military. thal 
She informed the President and Secretary Marshal they 
she would have to state her feelings publicly an a 
wished her to resign from the UN she would do So 
An alarmed message came back posthaste Ir 
President. Her withdrawal from: UN work worsChip’) 
calamity. Tt was unthinkable. Charles E. Ca war 
Bohlen, then Counselor of the State Depa ed he 
being sent to her to explain U.S. policy. He hop t 
would dispel her doubts. ot con 
The President still was for partition. He had at y 
rued the State Departments advocacy of a tru pt the 
as an abandonment of the original plan. She thoug ime 
people down below had tried to put one over On j 
The trusteeship proposal faded away. oli- 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s resignation would have been 2 
tical disaster for the President. In a special ier 
Sional election in the Bronx a few weeks ear yo 
American Labor Party candidate had handed Ed 2? 
nominee a stunning defeat, almost reversing i hel 
centage by which the Democrats traditionally ha! f 
the district. he preh 
What did she think now of her Ed Flynn, " us Ce 
dent sarcastically inquired knowing the enon sh 
fidence she vested in his political judgment. ver 
thought the vote reflected public uneasiness } 
administration’s policies and Flynn agreed wie ae Í 
Henry Wallace had come into the district to 4 cE 
the administration. “Truman still talks Jewish Es e 
Arab,” he had charged and the vote was the fir 


the 


iai 
ps 
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Sure politicians had of the potential stren th 

Wallace third-party ET. EE: 
as Roosevelt would not, if she had resigned, have 
Uupported Wallace. She was a realist about the Rus- 
Sians. When Wallace had announced his candidacy, de- 
Claring that a vote for him would be a vote against war 
with Russia, her comment had been a terse, motherly 


“Oh dear, oh dear.” 

Tn three columns running she assailed him with with- 
ering sharpness, finishing off with the flat declaration, 

... he has never been a good politician, he has never 
been able to gauge public opinion and he has never pick- 
ed his advisers wisely.” 

It was not only the Wallace candidacy, however, that 


threatened the President. A burgeoning “draft Eisen- 
trade union leaders 


hower”? movement had enlisted 

like Walter Reuther and David Dubinsky, ADA liberals, 
even Northern machine politicians like Jake Arvey. In 
her letter to Truman after her talk with Bohlen, Mrs. 
Roosevelt noted that before he left he had inquired about 
the statement Franklin, Jr., had issued urging Democrats 
to draft General Eisenhower. è 

Her sons (Elliott also had come out for Eisenhower) 


had a right to their own opinions, she wrote. 
aware that among younger Democrats there was a i 
in the elections and fear it 


about the party’s chances 1 
might not survive as @ liberal party. 
as she was in the UN, she would no 
Politics and she had no intentio: 
Convention maneuverings. 
_ She went to Paris for the General Assembly, assum- 
ing, as did most Americans, that Thomas E. Dewey 
Would win, She hopedsnot, but if there was a rout she 
prayed that liberals like Stevenson—running for governor 
in Tllinois—Paul Douglas, Hubert Humphrey, Chester 
Bowles, Chet Holifield and her friend Helen Gahagan 
+. Although she had written a 


Douglas would survive it. 
column stating the case for Truman before she left for 
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who assured he 


è serve 
r she knew better and was going to 
~ chicken, 


Marge 
After her first spell in the hospital she informed 
she wou. 


velts 
arge the next day, “In Mrs. Roose 
book that ist a bi 


Her Strength was fi 
it returned, she was 


es e to 

heavy, and if I go, you 1 ek 

Steady me when I get out of the car,’ she 2 attend- 
Pratt of the Committee for Democratic Voters), on the 

ing a surprise party for the Charley Curnans Roose- 

; iversary of their working for the niston: 
» Working ‘on her Jast book with Elinore Den 
ing excitedly with Walter Reuther ; military 
is she Would like to. borrow—that economic, not inst the 
i way to stiffen the borderlands agains why 
‘Communists, asking him to explain to Jim Carey an 
she might not be able to get out to his convention, was 
i rnan drive her to Church. rath 

to the end one of Reverend Gordon Kidd’s most fai 


m an 
Was also enlivened by a call mea 
€presentative Celler of Brooklyn. He Meiel 
c er ti Congressman was going on ndi- 
sion the next day to Propose her as Democratic ca 
e. 


enat SEN 
Under no circumstances,» she said emphatically. : 
don’t alc pe Old people running.” She was very Ta 
wo decades earlier in t i ife and ¢ 
she had Written: a Bese ie 
© Me i os 
_ “I think perhaps one of the things most to be Gad t0 
in old age ig the ower to acquire new interests “which 
meet Whatever Situation comes with a gallantry W 


haad 
owing out, but in the momens He 

back at the old schedule h 
Queens (My head is 


A ol 
about an idea 
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makes people feel that you are conferring a privilege on 
them when you share a little of your life with them.” 


> To the very end she conferred a grace and blessing 
on all about her. 2 


Early in 1960 David came to me in anguish. There 

had been a flare-up of a blood disease which might be a 

Slowly developing leukemia. It might be years, or 
months, but we had to be watchful. 

Mrs. Roosevelt knew. Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion had been to see her and I mentioned his interest 
in longevity. She had no such interest, she said firmly. 
There were a few things she still wanted to do, such 
as taking some of her grandchildren to some of her fav- 
orite places in Europe. She would take them that sum- 
mer. Otherwise it was interesting to do things, saying. 
to yourself, “this is the last time you will do them. It 
was an excuse to do a great many things you might not 
otherwise feel free to do. ; 

She had left a memorandum on her funeral and burial. 
She wanted a plain wooden coffin, no embalming and 
her veins cut because she did not want to wake up with 
piles of earth on top of her. When you are not embalm- 
ed, she explained, you have to be buried quickly. 

The illness would flicker and subside—infections, fe- 
Vers, chills, and aches. She dealt with them by ignor- 
ing them. David, her children, her friends would el 
her that by any standard she was overdoing things, E 

- she had her own firm ideas on how she wished to live — 
and die. 

F The last weeks were, unhappily, a time of u 
and intensifying horror. 

My wife has permitted me to quo 
but moving account of those weeks 
friend: 


nrelieved, 


te from her striken ‘: 
that she wrote to 
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om 

“There was only suffering for Mrs. Rigore ve AEE 
the day in July when she was taken to the RRE, 
for the first time. There was no moment of Rr 
There was only anger, helpless anger at the “vel 
and nurses and the/world who tried to keep her 
The doctors had. her where they wanted her. hat J 
- “They can do with me what they want, not w 
want,’ she said bitterly. t her. 

“I don’t think there was anything to cont a 

© was completely alone and felt betrayed and Pp! 
secuted by all of us. 


ed 
_, She was not afraid of death at all. She yee it 
it. She was so Weary and so infinitely exhaust cane 
seemed as though she had to suffer every human 


dignity, every weakness, every failure that she bd 
sisted and conquered so daringly during her whole li 
as though she wer i 


e being punished for being too sirop 
and powerful and disciplined and almost immune 
uman frailty, 


After her first stay in the hospital she flew tO 
Campobello for a rest and I joined A there for 
Sr eives) Fors the fret time that morning she wa t 

A mpo house no sed 

A PS of the § lett house,’ she 
She was terribly frail complained. that dn na 

3 to take a dee; atl d had to lea 
‘again. She said that she fae tat Friday night 
(when she had 105.6 temperature) how easy it was 
to die. She was Just slipping away, without ae 
or pain, and she was Pleading with David to let he 
go. 

“We drove down th J do once 
more the things she h alwartine coast to 


waite 
ad always . We visi 
ed Bishop Scarlett and He tie met an 


old friend, Molly ewson i i mien 
: » Who has since died. 

we went to a place called Perry’s Naak E where Mrs. 
R., Joe and [ used to stop to buy wild-strawberry Pre 
serves. She was too Weak to get out of the car, an 
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urchased what we want- 


when we came back, having p 
ly aware of what was. 


ed us to get, was only vague 
going on. 

“On the long drive to Boston she hardly spoke and 
when she did it was so faint we could hardly under- 
stand her. In Boston Henry II (Morgenthau) came 
in. From Boston on the way to Hyde Park she stop- 
ped for a last visit with Esther Lape, one of her oldest 
friends and then she went on to Val-Kill, where she 
had a few days when she even worked—but after 
Labor Day the fevers and the chills and the blood 
transfusions and endless injections took over and the: 
lonely descent began. 

“One day she said ‘I wish to die,’ and the mune 
said that the Lord who had put her into this world 
would take her from it when she had finished the job 
for which she was here. ‘Utter nonsense,’ Mrs. NGS 
velt said, looking at the intravenous tube in her arm, 
the oxygen tank and the needle punctures in her skin- 

“Tt was not her death that was SO terrible, but the 
convulsion of dying and that love, which T always 
equated with help, could no longer help, could no 
longer reach her. it s 

“I had never seen anyone die this way and it ne 
ed to me like a crucifixion. Maybe NSE, Se a 
The only comfort is that she was not afraid ol Bets 
but welcomed it. I kept thinking of the Dacin TA of 
Ich habe genug. Is the absence © fear ris love?” 
religious belief—a sign that one ‘abideth’ in His d 
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